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A new kind of Carpet! 


All-rubber mats were the popular floor coverings in yesterday's auto- 
mobiles. Their ability to fit extreme contours, their efficient sound- 
deadening and their low cost were the reasons. But they could not be 
produced in bright, clean colors, usually wore out during the life of the 
car and readily collected hard-to-remove dirt, spots and stains. 


lo satisfy consumer demands for color and improved quality, a new 
and different kind of car mat was created. It's made by laminating, 
under heat and pressure, a relatively thin sheet of PLiovic—the easy 
processing vinyl resin—to a heavier sheet of the previously used rubber 
compound 


rhe result is a carpet with all the advantages of the all-rubber mat 
plus gay, lasting colors, excellent spot- and stain-resistance, 





; ; easy Cleaning with a damp cloth and up to 20 times longer 

‘Fe wear—ali at approximately the same cost! How can 

GO OD - y Lf AR the beauty, flexibility, durability and processability 
4 of Piiovic help your product? For the details write to 

Oivis ; Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. K-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


' 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 





Do you have a good picture of what 


Bell System communications can do for you? 


Looked at your communications recently? You 
might be surprised at what has happened as your 
business has grown—the wrong type of equipment 
here, not enough of the right kind there. 


To make sure your communications are doing 
a good job for you, why not let the Bell System 
review them? The result can mean substantial sav- 
ings in time and money to you, faster and better 
service for your customers. 


Bell System recommendations are “custom-built” 
for your particular communication requirements. 
This is important since no two companies, even in 
the same industry, do business exactly alike. They 
differ in size, territory and methods of operation. 

. 

The Bell System will give you a clear picture of 
your communications and recommend services for 
your specific needs. There’s no cost or obligation — 
just call your Bell Telephone business office. 
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TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER MOBILE RADIO TELEPHOTOGRAPH RADIO AND TELEVISION NETWORKS 





NEW ATOMIC CANNON 


po A 
See 
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that— 
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Everyone Can Count on 


-VEEDER-ROOT 


This mobile 280 mm. atomic cannon has two re- 
coil motions. The primary recoil absorbs the 
cannon’s “kick”. The secondary recoil (some- 
thing new in artillery) absorbs the forces created 
by the primary recoil. And each recoil motion is 
recorded by this special Veeder-Root Counter 
designed with a plunger-action shaft . . . which 
keeps the score on the cannon’s use and indicates 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


approaching need for maintenance. 

This again points up the fact that “Anything 
Worth Making — or Worth Doing — Is Worth 
Counting.” And Veeder-Root has the experience 
and resources you can count on, to give you any 
counter you need . . . for any mechanical or elec- 
trical application . . . in any field from Atomics 
to Automation. Write: 


Chicago 6,1. + New York 19,N.Y. * 
Montreal 2, Canado 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


® “The Name that Counts” 
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How to choose your 


O ls heating uniform, without notice- 
able temperature variations? 


0 Does it heat along perimeter 
walls ite Blow § mm Me | 

© Will it end hot spots, cold spots? 

OC Does it eliminate the feeling and 
“smell” of heat? 


0 Is it completely quiet? 


© Does the system use hot water heat 
under forced circulation? 


0 Can have vooling, too, ! 
pot en with comfort Roating? 

You'll be pleasantly surprised at the 

HEATING COMFORT of Webster Baseboard 


Get Fuel Economy 


O Can you avoid wasteful overheating? 

Ols heating balanced — all rooms 
equally comfortable? 

© Are adequate controls provided, for 
precise regulation of heat delivery? 

O Does system combine radiant and 
convected heat, for greatest warmth 
per fuel dollar? 

Owners everywhere have discovered the 

FUEL ECONOMY of Webster Baseboard 


Get Eye-Appeal 
CIs the systern attractive and easy to 
keep clean? 
© Is it out of sight and out of the way? 
€ Does it permit floor-length draper- 
ies and wall-to-wall carpeting? 
OCan you prose furniture wherever 
you wish 
You'll be prowd of the TRIM, MODERN 
APPEARANCE of Webster Boseboord 


If vou checked Yes to every question, 

chances are you now have Webster 

Baseboard Heating. If you answered 

No to several, or a great many, then 
‘haps you should n more about 
ebster Baseboard. Send today for 
our free copy of “Wonderful Webster 
aseboard Heating”. 


Address Dept, BW-11 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
17th & Federal Sts., Camden 5, N. J. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 


BASEBOARD HEATING 
) 














The line-up of refiners who use Crown as a source of supply for motor oil 
cans reads like a “Who's Who” of the Petroleum Industry. Crown is proud of this 
opportunity to share in the success of one of the world’s great Industries . . . and 
strives to merit continued confidence not only with fine-quality, always-dependable 
cans, but also with a wide variety of “plus-Services” which are extremely important 
to the refiner in many phases of his operation: 


Steadily expanding production facilities; deliveries when and where you want them, 


Lithography un-matched for excellence; can designs reproduced more faithfully, more 
brilliantly, and in greater detail than ever before possible. 


Engineering department that can work with the can-buyer as a member of his own organiza- 
tion. Ask abovt the money-saving innovations in motor oil can-filling recently introduced 
by Crown, 


WHATEVER YOUR INDUSTRY — WHATEVER YOUR PRODUCT— 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO TALK TO CROWN 
ABOUT CANS AND SERVICES. 


Send for Free Descriptive Booklet on Crown 
Art Design and Lithography. fe Oo)" N 


“Big Enough to Serve You , . . Small Enough to Know You" 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
CAN DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO © ORLANDO © BARTOW © BIRMINGHAM © BALTIMORE «¢ NEW YORK + BOSTON «© 5ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 





Tallest Structure In The World. This gigantic television tower be- 
longs to station KWTYV in Oklahoma City. It is 1572 feet high—100 
feet taller than the very tip of the Empire State Building. To with- 
stand the screaming 150 mph winds, most of the top sections were 
made from USS Man-Ten, a special high strength steel designed 
for demanding jobs. 


Make it A White Christmas. Give her a gleaming white major 
appliance. Perhaps this automatic laundry. As an extra fea 


ture, it has a sparkling Stainless Steel tub that won't corrode, 
won't wear out. 
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do so many jobs 3 


Piggy-Back Train Ride. The “new 
look” in transportation: over the 
long hauls, truck trailers are carried 
on railroad flatcars. At the destina- 
tion, they are hitched to truck trac- 
tors and delivered. Trailers are 
secured to flatcars with forged 
ratchet-chain assemblies made from 
USS Steel. 


Give The Kids A Thrill, Too. 
Is there anything more won- 
derful than a new toy train? 
The model shown here is pow- 
ered by motors made from 
USS Electrical Steel Sheets. 
just like real Diesels. It looks 
like the real thing, too! 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality stee! 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. .Divisioms of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ~- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY «+ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY $-2096 

See The Usiteg States Stee! Homr. it's a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 








WIRE 


FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL & 
ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCT 
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Belden. 


WIiIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1902 


Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic—that is 
Belden’s business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers 
for transistors or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers 
two stories high—power supply cords for the smallest appliances, 
like your shaver—up to heavy duty electric tools and equipment. 


For welders, for planes, for electronic brains Belden has the 
wire for the job—Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 


Belden Manufacturing Company Chicago 80, Illinois 


&® PATENTED 


BELDEN WIRES FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL INCLUDING 





READERS REPORT 





Research Ruckus 


Dear Sir: 

Your report on the University of 
Iliinois marketing symposium {BW 
—Oct.29'55,p56] contains an em- 
barrassing misprint in one of the 
quotations from my talk which I 
hasten to correct. . . . The quotation 
reads: 

“I must admit that I do not see 
what the use of this term ‘motiva- 
tion research’ has to contribute. I 
realize that / can be of great service 
to certain types of commercial re- 
searchers in selling gullible clients 
on the ‘scientificness’ of their ap- 
proach... .” 

The last sentence should read: 
“I realize that it can be of great 
service... .” 

Though I do engage in commer- 
cial activities, my services are not 
available for selling questionable 
approaches to gullible clients! 

If I may make one comment on 
your otherwise excellent report on 
that symposium, the sample sizes 
employed in surveys by many so- 
called motivation researchers are 
often nowhere near the 200 to 250 
people reportedly used by Ernest 
Dichter (and which in fact could 
be adequate for some purposes). It 
is not unknown for such studies to 
be based in total on 20 to 25 inter- 
views selected haphazardly, on the 
basis of which broad generalizations 
are then deduced about the popula- 
tion. 

ROBERT FERBER 
RESEARCH ASSOC. PROP. OF 

ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF ECONOMICS & BUSINESS 

RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILL. 


¢ Our sincere apologies. In proof- 
reading, our editor read “it” for 
“1.” We hope most of our read- 
ers did the same. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read with great inter- 
est your article on the continuing 
rhubarb in market research [BW— 
Oct.29°55,p56]. The ruckus sounds 
like the war in Gulliver's Travels 
between the people who wanted to 
open a boiled egg at the big end 
versus those who wanted to open it 
at the small end first. 

Perhaps there has been too much 
emphasis on experts, authorities, 
and “scientific method” in the mar- 
ket research field. The continuing 
flop performances of sampling 
methods in the political field have 
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uses 


SIRVENE 


PRECIGION MOLDING SOLVES PUMP PROBLEM 


It’s licked: the problem of low efficiency in gear pumps at 1500 
psi caused by hydraulic oil by-passing the gear teeth. Working — 
from Cessna’s unique design, C/R developed this Sirvene (syn- ‘Y 
thetic rubber) gasket seal that equalizes the pressure of its CR) 
effective areas with that within the gear chambers. It seals effec- 
tively at 1500 psi with temperatures up to 170° F., and would ba 
be suitable for pressures and temperatures above those encoun- 
tered in operation. The extremely close tolerances to which ch j \ [ 4 \ ] i 
this Sirvene part is made are vital to the pump’s greatly in- t ) | fr ) | r 
creased efficiency and service life. - —_— ~ - 
CALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 
WHENEVER you need a flexible molded part, produced in 


quantity with the utmost precision, you need C/R Sirvene. 
Write us for your copy of “Engineering with Sirvene.” 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1301 Elster Avenve GIRVENE DIVISION Chicege 22, Mincis 
Other C/R products 


O1n Sears: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion * Conror: Controlled porosity mechan- 
ical leather packings and other sealing products * Sinvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products, 





No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning 
gtease-caked floors 


His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


a tip | 


e 


FINDELL SYSTEM, IAC. 
Oniginalors of fax, 


Paewer Scrubbing and Polishing TWachines 


avierne” 


prose? 
ally! 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 
reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically ... while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing,” 
and steel-wooling. 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with balf the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean—especially 
with a labor-saving 84. X R/ (The Vacuum Cleaner illus- 
trated, Finnell’s 10B for wet and dry pick-up, features 
a By-Pass Motor.) 


For demonstration, con- 
suitation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 5811 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
1N ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITtes 





given especial encouragement to the 
psychological people to put on the 
mantle of authority... . 

As the statistical experts have 
been shaken in authority, the psy- 
chological interpreters of market 
research have advanced claims that 
would be laughed out of any first- 
year medical school class. Yet they 
have made considerable headway 
among ostensibly sophisticated ad- 
vertisers and advertising agen- 
cies. ... 

Perhaps it is a matter of taste, 
but I cannot subscribe to the cur- 
rently popular beliefs that markets 
are made up of either (1) statistical 
lumps grouped into a mass statisti- 
cal aggregate, or (2) a herd of 
higher animals to be brainwashed 
into a buying state through manipu- 
lation of obscurely derived psycho- 
analytic techniques. . . . 

ALLAN R. WILSON 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The article Research Rivals 
Trade Blows [BW—Oct.29'55,p56] 
provided some good laughs. Obvi- 
ously [you] are not fully acquainted 
with the reasons for the “battle.” 

Most management consultants, 
when they are doing marketing 
studies, or motivation research, use 
the qualitative methods for solving 
their clients’ problems. Such tech- 
niques can and do provide the im- 
portant answers of “how” and 
“why,” and, to the extent found 
necessary these techniques provide 
the “what”’and “how many.” 

Men associated with universities 
and colleges—let us call them acad- 
emicians—will always support the 
quantitative methods, but not for 
reasons they imply in their public 
statements. The reasons are tot 
difficult to understand. 

Practising management consult- 
ants, or motivations researchers, 
call them what you will, actually get 
out into the field and get their 
“hands dirty” in interviewing con- 
sumers, Or persons in various chan- 
nels of distribution. They have 
learned that what the academicians 
call “small” samples can provide 
useful answers. 

On the other hand, the academi- 
cians, generally, are unable to leave 
their campuses and do the kind of 
field work which the professional 
practitioners do. The academicians 
quite often must and do, use their 
own students, undergraduate and 
graduate. For these young people, 
inexperienced in the realities of 
business life (or life itself for that 
matter) there must be developed the 
“tested” questionnaire. 

Well, in the opinion of most prac- 
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Better have a drink, boys... 


McBEE @ : 


The salesmen took it pretty hard. The new 
#943 was a hot item. But the company 
was losing money on every gross. 

Who goofed? No one. Plant burden 
rates were at fault. Item #943, expensive 
to produce, had been regularly charged 
with less than its fair share of overhead. 
It was priced competitively, but too low 
for profit. Hobbled by late and inadequate 
cost reports, the front office found it easier 
to give up on the product than sweat out 
a solution. 

Too bad for these salesmen that their 
company didn’t have Keysort punched- 
card accounting. With Keysort, you can 
pinpoint burden charges by department, 


ecco @ 
@ eee “o,° 


..were discontinuing #943! 


f 


b of 





set rates to recover total costs in each op- 
eration. Unrealistic rates can be spotted 
quickly, because figures are reported on 
time. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and give 
them to you fast. On your desk daily, 
weekly, monthly — as your needs require. 
Whether you run an industrial! colossus or 
a 100-man branch plant. At remarkably 
low cost. 

The trained McBee man near you has a 
presentation which will show you how it’s 
done. /t takes just one hour, from start to 
finish. Phone him or write us. 


SORT 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio + Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 








BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
IS RIGHT AT HOME IN IOWA 


ALM 


Fred Bohen, President, Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa 


“Better Homes & Gardens magazine ad- 
vocates a type of life built around at- 
tractive, functional homes that encourage 
family activities. And our editors find 
that sort of living in lowa. From cooking 
to gardening our editors do the things 
they write about, live the life they 
write about. 


There's plenty of room for this pleasant 
and productive way of life in every Iowa 
community — room for good-sized homes, 
gardens and lawns. There's time, too, for 
families to enjoy each other, their homes 
and hobbies. For in lowa, a man’s home 
and business are only minutes apart.” 


Industrial leaders must agree with 
Better Homes & Gardens’ concept of 
living. More and more, farsighted execu- 
tives are moving into areas that allow their 
employees space and time to enjoy life. 
They find their working force is happier, 
more contented. They discover output 
and efficiency is higher. 

If you're planning a move, write the 
Iowa Development Commission for a list 
of available plant sites and facilities. 
Address your inquiry to — 


IOWA 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 

308 Jewett Bldg. * Des Moines 9, lowe 
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tising professionals, the “tested” 
questionnaire, if it is truly tested, 
should at that point contain the 
needed answers. 

Students cannot bring to field 
work in marketing—or motivation 
research—the experience, maturity, 
perception, and judgment, which is 
very important in field work, that 
the professional practitioner must 
have to survive. 

The academicians cannot be 
blamed for trying to supplement 
their meager college or university 
salaries by becoming practising con- 
sultants, in motivation research or 
any other field. . 

However, in order to carry on 
their outside consulting work, and 
continue to be teachers, they simply 
cannot leave the professorial chair 
and get out into the field for ex- 
tended periods of time as the pro- 
fessionals can and do. The college 
and university men do not have the 
time to acquire the experience and 
knowledge of the professionals. 
They must, therefore, resort to in- 
direct means. They must, therefore, 
often use students. 

This situation forces the academi- 
cians to take the point of view they 
do, They have learned that by in- 
direct methods, or through the use 
of students, it is not possible to 
produce high percentages of valid 
interviews. Therefore large num- 
bers of interviews are required to 
achieve any validity. 

The professionals do not have 
difficulty in interpreting their find- 
ings because they are practised in 
this work. The academicians do not 
find it so easy to interpret their find- 
ings, or the findings of the student 
interviewers, in part because they 
are not so practised. They lack the 
broad operating experience which 
can never be achieved by the sub- 
stitution of reading everything ever 
written in the field of . . . motiva- 
tion research. 

If the academicians and the pro- 
fessionals were to trade places for 
two years they would reflect the 
attitudes of their new places. 

Let them both turn the spotlight 
of motivation research on them- 
selves to see why they each support 
different theories and hypotheses. 
It is not so difficult to understand 
why they have their differences. It 
is simply a matter of understanding 
what motivates their differences. 

James H. Harcer 
SENIOR PARTNER, 
JAMES BE. JUMP & ASSOC, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If Reader Hargar will go back 
BUSINESS WEEK article 


* 
to the 
on the battle between the oppos- 
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Applied Automation 


Dear Sir: 

As the designers and manufac- 
turers of successful, presently op- 
erating automated order filling and 
dispatching systems, we are dis- 
tressed with what we believe to be 
some narrow thinking on this sub- 
ject by leading companies. We think 
BUSINESS WEEK could help establish 
certain fundamentals: 

Automation is not a machine. It 
is a series of principles involving 
the application of engineering 
knowledge to the solution of spe- 
cific problems. Such knowledge can 
not be routinely applied. No auto- 
mated installation can be better 
than the thinking which goes into 
the analysis of the problem. Each 
problem must be studied to find the 
ideal balance of operating and eco- 
nomic factors. The false belief that 
there are pre-packaged solutions to 
the varying problems of companies 
leads to disillusionment, There is 
as yet just no way to buy an auto- 
mation machine because no such 
machine can exist except in rela- 
tion to a problem. .. . 

I. D. Ropsins 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
DASOL CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
pusiness week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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and how Victor helped 


It’s washday, but the lady above has time 
for leisure . . . thanks to the new deter- 
gents that contain soil-chasing tripoly- 
phosphate. Virtually all leading detergent 
manufacturers specify Victor tripoly- 
phosphate. That’s because Victor 
““Tripoly”’ helps detergents remove up to 
41% more dirt. 


Can the addition of a phosphate improve 


your product or process? 


Industry 


make this possible 


Helping produce better detergents and 
soaps is only one of the many applications 
of Victor Chemicals. Victor serves more 
than 40 other industries with phosphates, 
formates and oxalates to improve pro- 
cesses and reduce costs. 


Send for the Victafile that tells about the 
Victor Chemicals that are being profitably 
used in your industry. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
155 N. Wecker Drive, Chicage 6, Minols 


Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemicals 
in my industry 


Firm Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Your Name 


(Please attach to your letterhead) 


De civ et tevene ch nie tienen dni apn an ancl 
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How You Can Use Bellows 
-TOCUT 


This tool-room-built special purpose ma- 

chine automatically drills four holes in 

brass pawls for fishing reels. Built around 

Bellows Work Units it cost less than 1/5 

the price of a standard machine to do the 

same job-—and is producing at cost saving A production increase of 200% in milling both ends of 

of 90% per part. steel anchor pins resulted when Bellows Work Units were 
employed to clamp the work pieces and feed the table. 


Bellows work units are precision auxiliary power devices, which can do most 


operations formerly done by hand, foot, or by means of mechanical gearing or cams. 


Each work unit is designed to do a specific operation and is engineered to work 
alone or in conjunction with other work units. They can be installed on a wide 
range of standard machines, or with standard machine parts can be readily built 


into inexpensive, tool-room-built special purpose machines. 


Engineering assistance in the application of Bellows work units to your manu- 
facturing processes is available from more than 100 Bellows Field Engineers. 
Thoroughly experienced in manufacturing processes, they have at their fingertips 
a background of practical and technical knowledge that can prove of real help 
to you in finding new ways to cut production costs. A phone call to any of the 


Bellows offices will bring you full information, without cost or obligation. 


@eeeeeeoeacoeaeee eee eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee © 
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Air-Powered Work Units 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


In this drilling and tapping operation, two Here three Bellows Air Motors are interlocked elec- 
Bellows Drill Press feeds are interlocked with trically .o assemble a magneto coil and core. One Air 
a Bellows Rotary Feed Table. Parts are fed Motor presses coil and core together. One bends a clip 
to the cutting tools quickly, safely, accurately. to hold assembly fast. The third feeds fixture to electric 
Each tool is fed to the work under a perfectly screwdriver which secures the ground wire. Production 
controlled feeding rate. Cost cut from 33-6/10 gain over the previous method; 260% 

cents to 7-3/10 cents per part. 


One or more Bellows Field Engineers are at your service in any of the industrial areas 
below. They are listed in their local phone directories under “The Bellows Co.” 


AKRON, OHIO DENVER, COLORADO MT. VERNON, WN. Y, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
ANN ARBOR, MICH DETROIT, MICH. NEWARK, N. J. SOUTH IND, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA ERIE, PA. NEW HAVEN, CONN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. EVANSVILLE, IND. NEW YORK, WN. Y. SYRACUSE, NN. Y, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. . NORWALK, OHIO TAMPA, FLA. 
BOSTON, MASS FT. WAYNE. CAKLAND, CALIF, TOLEDS OHIO 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN GRAND RAPIOS, MICH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. de 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. GREENSBORO, N. C. PHOENIX, ARIZONA WHEELING. W.VA. 
sure hy HARTFORD, CONN. PITTSBURGH, PA. WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
UPFALO, WN. Y. HOUSTON, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE. WORCESTER, MASS. 
CANTON, OHIO i IND. PROVIDENCE a1, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA ‘ ADING, PA. 
CHESOYOAN, MICH, JACKSONVILLE, FLA MOND, VA. CANADA 
AGO, ILL. ‘ MY. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO City, MO, ROCKFORD, ILi. EDMONTON, ALTA, 
CLEVELAND, no TENN. " mo. HAMILTON, ‘ 
TORONTO : 

1 , CALI VANC .¢. 
San FRANCISCO, Cau, WINDSOR 
MILWAUKEE, Wise. SCHENECTADY, WINNIPEG, MAM, 


The Bellows Co. of California Bellows Pnewmetic Devices of Canada, Lid. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. TORONTO, CANADA 


_.... mate wis) OO. 4 metres 
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WHAT’S NEW 


IN STEEL FROM STOCK 


Now — Leaded Plates 

F iret stocks of Laded steel plates available 
anywhere are now on hand at Ryerson— 
and users are reporting results as remark- 
able as those achieved by thousands of 
companies with leaded steel bars. Tests 
show that New E-Z-Cut leaded plates cut 
faster, take a sounder weld, and polish to 
a high finish more readily than non-leaded 


E.-Z-Cut plates. And because sulphur con- 
tent is much lower New E-Z-Cut is a much 
cleaner steel, free from troublesome sul- 
phide stringers, First stocks include 
thicknesses up through 3’. 


Leaded Bars Make News 


Ledloy from Ryerson attracted a good deal 
of attention at the Chicago Machine Tool 
Show this fall when three leading machine 
tool manufacturers chose this amazingly 
fast-cutting leaded bar steel to demon- 
strate the efficiency of their latest equip- 
ment. For example, the part shown here 
was machined from Ledloy and assembled 
with its brass ferrule at a rate of 200 per 
hour by one tool builder, And at the 
A.8.M. Show in Philadelphia machining 
demonstrations showed that the new 
Ryerson leaded alloy steel Ryeut 40 in- 


ASSEMBLY 


creases tool life up to 300% over non-leaded 
alloys in the same carbon range. For more 
details about these demonstrations, and 
for many other case studies, call Ryerson 

where the nation’s largest stocks of 
leaded carbon and alloy steels are avail- 
able for immediate shipment, 


New Fivid Power Tubing 

Another development highlighted at the 
Machine Tool Show is the tremendous in- 
erease in hydraulic power applications. 
And because of this increase, the new 
Ryerson stocks of light-wall, pump-cylinder 
finish cold-drawn WELDED tubing should 
be of interest to a widening group. The 
special smooth 1.D. of this welded tubing 
often makes it suitable for use “as-is” in 
place of more expensive types of tubing 
which still require extra finishing opera- 
tions. Also in Ryerson stocks for hydraulic 
applications: Rockrite cylinder finish tub- 
ing and hydraulic fluid line tubing. 


New Look for Steei Walls 

Give steel-walled buildings new beauty 
with stainless steel siding in mansard pat- 
tern, now available for quick shipment 
from Ryerson. (Galvanized and carbon 
steel sheets are also available in mansard 
pattern.) Unusually attractive, economi- 
cal in total area lost from pattern forma- 
tion, maintenance-free stainless in man- 
sard pattern also has many industrial and 
miscellaneous architectural ornamental 
applications. For new bulletin 70-5, write 
Ryerson, Box 8000-A, Chicago 80. 


Aircraft Steels Specs 


Just off the press, a 

new booklet entitled 

“Aireraft Steels’’ con- 

tains latest informa- 

tion, in condensed form, 

on Aeronautical Speci- 

fications— Military 

(MIL), Air Foree-Navy 

(AN), Federal (QQ-8S) 

and AMB aircraft qual- 

ity steels. Also included 

is a complete listing of aircraft quality 
alloy and stainless steels available for 
quick shipment from Ryerson. To get 
your copy write Ryerson, Box 8000-A, 
Chicago 80, for booklet 93. 


Biggest Stainless Plates 


Now available from Ryerson stocks: 96” 
wide plates in thicknesses up through 1’, 
and heavier plates in 80° widths. Types on 
hand: 304, 304L, 316, 316L. Save welding 
on next big job with these larger plates. 


Carbon Bars, Plates, Shapes 
Heavy demand is keeping supply out of 
balance from a size standpoint. However, 
we have thousands of tons of steel on hand 
and new tonnage being received daily. 
Ryerson stocks remain the world’s largest 
and most diversified. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CARBON, ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEELS 
BARS + STRUCTURALS + PLATES + TUBING 
SHEETS & STRIP « REINFORCING STEELS 
ALSO MACHINERY & TOOLS + PLASTIC PIPE 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTIC + BABBITT METAL, ETC 


Plants ot: New York * Boston + Philadelphia 
Cherlotte, N.C. * Cincinnati + Clevelond 
Detrott + Pittsburgh + Buffele + Chicago 
Milwoviee * St. Lowis + Los Angeles 

Son Francisco * Spokane + Seattle 
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Record factory output and booming retail sales give the economy every 
appearance of vigorous health. But they do create some problems: 


¢ Metals in particular and raw materials generally get scarcer. 
* Prices are edging up again after a few weeks of wavering. 
* Money remains so tight that another rise in the rediscount rate this 
week seemed to be taken as a matter of course. 
- © 
Auto manufacturers give the business picture a touch of unreality— 


speeding at a time of year when they’re expected to coast. Output is very 
nearly as high now as it was at last spring’s peak. 


This creates employment and purchasing power, to be sure. 


But it also causes undue pressures on materials, notably steel. And it 
raises the spectre of a market glut long before spring. 


Auto dealers are going to have to sell like maniacs (if they aren’t 
aiready) or enter 1956 with near-record inventories of new cars. 


Automotive News puts dealers’ Nov. 1 stocks at 575,000. Suppose this 


is a little on the high side. Inventories still could easily go above 800,000 
by the turn of the year. 


Here’s a tip on retail prices: Sears, Roebuck & Co. expects its catalog 
next January to average 2% higher than this year’s. 


Consumers don’t notice the price trend much in their budgets yet. 
That’s because meats have brought down food costs. But meat prices always 
strengthen along in the winter as slaughter runs decline. 


Retailers have no trouble moving goods just about as fast as received. 
Tetal sales had crossed the $150-billion mark by the end of October. 


That’s a $12-billion increase over the first 10 months of 1954. 


By the end of November, total retail sales will be nudging the full-year 
record of $171-billion set in 1953 and duplicated in 1954—with a tinseled 
December still to come. 


Dollar volume is up for all eight major categories of stores listed in 
the Dept. of Commerce breakdown. 


Naturally, autos and parts take the limelight. Sales for the 10 months 
ran ahead of a year ago by $5.8-billion. 


But nonautomotive lines haven't fared badly—up $6.2-billion. 


(This year’s sales gain, in fact, isn’t so heavily weighted with autos as 
in 1953, when automotive products hogged 80% of the betterment.) 


Lots of dollars flowing across retail counters can, of course, delude a 
merchant into thinking he’s getting his regular slice of the market when 
he isn’t. That’s where autos are sneaking up—in the share they are getting 
eut of each consumer dollar. 


Autos now are taking 21¢ of each dollar against 19¢ in 1954. 


Food, on the other hand, is down from 25¢ last year to 24¢ now 
(although, due to lower prices, we doubtless have been eating just as well). 
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Furniture and appliances are doing a shade better than last year and 
filling stations as well; apparel and general merchandise are off a bit. 


Department stores gradually have built their stocks to record levels— 
partly to handle rising month-by-month volume and partly in anticipation 
of a record Christmas. (Jack I. Straus, president of Macy’s, this week pre- 
dicted a nationwide Yule volume 5% ahead of last year.) 


This inventory building began last May for most big stores. 


Ask the department stores why they have been building stocks and you 
get a variety of answers: 


Some have had to because they have more suburban branches. 

Some say they have to carry more lines (and fuller lines) in order to 
hold their customers. 

Others declare customers want better, more costly stuff. 

But, most of all, hopes for a record Christmas are responsible. 


Even the calendar favors the stores this holiday season: There will be 
26 shopping days between Thanksgiving and Christmas; last year, there 
were 25, and in 1953, only 24. 


—s — 


Home builders lock on 1956 with some misgivings, even though the 
industry now is closing out its second best year. 

Probably, though, the market is sounder as a result of restraints that 
have been applied, and it’s a safe bet that Washington won’t endanger pros- 
perity by letting mortgage money choke off home building. 

Down payments for veterans already have been eased a bit. But 
don’t look for a return to the 30-year maximum on payments any time soon. 


Work will be started in 1955 on more than 1.3-million new dwelling 
units. This will be 100,000 better than in 1954—and 200,000 above marks 
considered satisfactory in 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


October's housing starts, for the second month in a row, fell below com- 
parable year-ago figures. 

Really, though, this had to be expected. At this time last year, the 
housing boom was going into its breakneck phase. To fall behind the marks 
being set then is to get back to something like normalcy. 


Had building kept on at its earlier record rate, shortages by now 
doubtless would have been murderous. 


And, as industrial construction steps up its competition for items such 
as plumbing and heating equipment, there still may be trouble. 


Current home-building activity looks sub-par only by comparison with 
a year ago. For a bit of perspective, weigh such facts as these: 


¢ Starts last month were higher than in any October but 1954. 
¢ Starts last month still were at an annual rate of 1%-million. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Nov, 19, (955, Iseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 








It pays to judge 
JESSOP by the 


customers it keeps 
















































































































Jessop Steel Company, in case you 
didn’t know, is an integrated producer 
of tool, die, high-speed and stainless 
steels. It isn’t the largest company in 
the business (yet) but it is growing fast 
and is certainly the most diversified. 


Last year, with business slightly de- 
pressed within the specialty steel indus- 
try, Jessop kept its old customers and 
gained new ones until it attained the 
largest customer list it has enjoyed at 
any time in its long history. 


Now, this year, with the customer list 
still expanding and all the new and old 
customers buying in greater volume, 
Jessop is shipping more steel than ever 
before, and has been forced to greatly 
enlarge its facilities to take care of the 
business. 


The moral of the story is this: If all 
these new people are bringing all this 
new business to Jessop they must have a 
reason for it...and the reason must be 
good quality and good service, because 
those are the things that get new cus- 
tomers and keep them when competition 
is keen. Why not climb on the band 
wagon and become a Jessop customer 
yourself? You'll be glad you did. 


STAINLESS STEELS @ WIGH SPEED STEELS @ WON-MAGWETIC STEELS 
HIGH SPEED TOOL BITS @ HEAT RESISTING STEELS @ STAINLESS-CLAD 
PLATES @ CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS @ TOOL STEELS FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES @ CAST-TO-SHAPE TOOL STEELS @ WIGH SPEED AND 
ALLOY SAW STEELS @ TEMPERED AND GROUND STRIP STEEL © COM 
POSITE HIGH SPEED STEELS @ STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING 
CASTINGS © COMPOSITE DIE STEEL SECTIONS © PRECISION GROUND 
FLAT STOCK © DIE STEELS—-HOT AND COLD WORK 


E-THyLeENE 
PRODUCTION: 


PERFORMANCE IS THE PAYOFF 


Gulf Oil Corporation's new No, 2 Ethylene Plant is used in the Gulf plant designed to produce ethylene 

at Port Arthur, Texas, designed and constructed by from ethane and propane. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, proves Stone & Webster’s ethylene recovery and purifi- 
again that——in any plant — performance is the cation processes are selected on the basis of plant 
payoff, experience with four basic ethylene recovery 
Stone & Webster's pyrolytic cracking process, techniques. In the Gulf plant a low temperature 
commercially proven on feedstocks ranging fractionation process having many unique features 
from light hydrocarbons to heavy gas oils, was chosen to provide ease of operation with high 
product purity and recovery from a mixed refine-y 

pyrolysis-gas feed. 


Write or call us for information as to how our 
experience may be of assistance to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 
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1950 1951 1952 


Business Week Index (bore) . . . 





Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks ; 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily a av. in thousands) . 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)... . 
Paperboard production (tons) 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... .. 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 

Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 oe markets, Ib.) 

Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . os 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)... 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, ne member banks 
Total thd pines credit outstanding 


Housing starts (in thowsands)...............5- 500055. October 
Bank debits (in millions) AS Ss pee iM cae October 
* Preliminary, week ended Now, 12, 1955, +? Estimate. 
* Revised. ** Ten designated markets, 
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§ Lotest 
Week 


"147.9 


2,384 
215,609 
$59,080 

10,878 

6,505 

1,683 
295,930 


78 

57 

+ 1% 
207 


398.6 
98.5 

5. 
20.4¢ 
154.5 
$45.17 
43.4446 
$2.23 
33.72¢ 
$1.70 


362.9 
58% 
21% 


$5,955 
85,259 
25,485 
30,300 
25,963 


8 Date for” 


Preceding 
Week 


1147.1 


12,404 
+199.950 
$59,872 
10,853 
6,777 
tl, 665 
297,935 


80 

59 
+8% 

237 


398.1 
97.4 
76.9 

20.0¢ 

154.5 

$44.83 
+43,.200¢ 
$2.17 
33.646 
$1.70 


349.3 
3.58% 
21% 


$6,394 
85,623 
25,303 
30.559 
25,748 


Latest 
Month 


107.0 


Month Yeor 1946 
Ago Ago Average 


142.7 129.1 91.6 


2,386 1,892 1,281 
130,778 141,606 62,880 
$62,097 $51,332 $17,083 

10,599 9,197 4,238 

6,714 6,220 4,751 

1,639 1,433 1,745 
291,411 258,396 167,269 


76 69 82 
58 47 53 

+ 6% +5% + 30% 
203 227 22 


404.7 411.5 311.9 
Pee 89.5 $+73,2 
79.4 93.7 1475.4 
19.5¢ 18.7¢ 17.5¢ 
154.5 144.7 ++76.4 
$44.83 $33.83 $20.27 
43.245¢ 3W.000e 14.045¢ 
$2.24 $2.42 $1.97 
33.03¢ 33.66¢ **30.56¢ 
$1.70 $2.18 $1.51 


329.9 266.3 135.7 
3.59% 3.45% 3.05% 
24-21% 14-14% 1-1% 


55,618 55,573 +145,820 
86,102 84,424 +171,916 
25,114 21,133 ++9,299 
31,419 37,377 ++49,879 
25,714 25,701 23,883 


Preceding Yeur 1946 
Month Age Average 
113.0 110.7 55.9 


$175,807 $169,001 $152,322 +1$85,577 


Latest Week” on each series on request 


21 








GENERAL BUSINESS: 


INDUSTRY BUMPS THE CEILING. Manufacturers 
are reaching the limits of their capacity. New de- 
mand must mean danger of inflation until plant 
Capacity CGIGROS UP... ...cecscccscccveress p. 25 


WILL RADAR OPERATE CARS? Auto makers are 


looking over radar system that puts on brakes for 
GOR oo cocsberscvecescs beeESbREWEASSe* e9 p. 26 


HOPES FADE FOR UHF TELEVISION. It’s no match 
for the standard channels...............+++. p. 27 


SELLING SNOW CATS THE WILD WEST WAY. 
Seattle snow tractor dealer stages elk hunt...p. 28 


WHY GENEVA FAILED. Soviet tactics show that 
it is still determined to break West's power—but 
ee A ey er rrre ees PE p. 30 


NONSKEDS SCORE. CAB’s new rules allow them 
to set up firm schedules..................-.. p. 31 


SALESMEN FOR THE FORD STOCK. Blyth and the 
syndicate it heads have a big complex job. .p. 32 


RUSSIANS TRY A BID ON EGYPT'S 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD....... p. 1 


PROTECTION FOR WHAT? Boosters 
of freer trade argue that U.S. tariff 
policy of favoring defense industry is 
outdated by nuclear weapons.p. 160 


THEY'RE NO PROP TO 
KET. Oil shares perform 
a whole, they log behind the fa 


thirds of proposed bond issues.p. 134 














the Supreme Court level is spread- 
CON idiaithaes vas 52 och bobeeeaa p. 166 
UAW FORCED BACK AT PERFECT 
CIRCLE. Loses three plants, stakes 
Gh GE Wevacb ic ts des vas p. 168 


MAN IN UNION MERGER. CIO's 
John W. Livingston emerges as chief 
OTGOMIZCT 2... 6c eens p. 170 
Se rrrrr TTT tte p. 174 
LABOR NOSZE-COUNT. New survey 


shows organized U.S. labor is 18- 
million member force ........ p. 176 


TWO GUN MAKERS WITH OPPO. 
SITE VIEWS. Winchester and Rem- 
ington follow directly opposite phil- 
osophies to stay at the top of the 
same business ............... p. 60 


GULF GROWS. Oil company will get 
new U.S. production from a merger 
that’s soon to be completed... .p. 66 


IN MANAGEMENT............ p. 68 





The Pictures—Beckman Instruments, 
Inc. —56 (third from ; Cc. E. D— 
27; Grant Compton ‘over, 60, 104, 
105, 106, 152; Convair-—187 (right); 
Douglas Aircraft Co.—187 (center); 
Robert Goodman—-70, 71; Fenno 
Jacobs—151; Johnson Research Corp. 
56 (second from top); Marshall 
Lockman-—28, 29; McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp.——187 (bot.); Bob Phillips——123, 
124, 126, 128; Production Lathe, Inc. 
—~56 (bot.); Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
—~56 (top); U. P.—30, 123 (top), 187 
(top); Upjohn Co.—194; W, W.— 
78, 145. 











Industry bets billions on the best de- 
sign for tomorrow's flying mc 
Si acrhstienkn hh sonse onere * p. 16 


OFFSHORE OIL AIDS A SHIPYARD 
BOOM. And Gulf Coast shipbuilders 
WE obs cc cchcccueupeass p. 88 
SHIPS: IT’S REPLACEMENT TIME. 


Shipbuilders plan to launch scores of 
new vessels .............+55+: p. 98 
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1,200 boxcars on the track to 
bigger profits with Neoprene 


This is the story of how neoprene helped one major 
railroad make bigger profits. The railroad faced the 
problem of cargo chewing up the inner walls of its 
boxcars. Quite often, after only a few hauls, inspec- 
tors lowered the cars’ Class A ratings and therefore 
made them ineligible to carry the most profitable 
freight. 

To eliminate this loss of revenue, and after a full 
year of testing, the railroad specified steel inner lin- 
ings with a. protective coating of neoprene. Tests 
showed that neoprene was easy to apply in uniform 
thicknesses. It made a firm bond with the steel. 
Neoprene had excellent resistance to temperature 
extremes, did not crack, chip or soften. Its resilience 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET | =) 








The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 
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protected the freight by absorbing the shock of load- 
ing or shifting cargo, and its high abrasion resistance 
promised years of service with little or no main- 
tenance. Neoprene also resists water and most chemi- 
cals shipped by rail or used in cleaning. For all of 
these reasons neoprene was the railroad's choice for 
a coating material. 

This is just one example of neoprene’s balanced 
combination of properties. In your product, plant or 
process, a component part of neoprene can mean 
extra profit for you by adding selling points or by 
cutting production and maintenance costs. For ac- 
tual industry reports on performance benefits of 
neoprene, mail coupon below. 






E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Elastomers Division, Dept. BW-11 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


= 





Please send me your free booklet ‘A Report on Neoprene. . . 
for the Industrial Executive.” 


Name Posttion 








Firm 
Address 





























Duke Power Company turbines at Riverbend 
Steam Station, Mt. Holly, North Carolina 


DUKE POWER COMPANY CHOOSES 
TEXACO LUBRICATION for seventeen of its steam 


turbines having a total capacity of 1,281,000 kw.! Duke has selected world- 
famous Texaco Regal Oil as the exclusive lubricant for all 7 of its turbines at 
Riverbend Steam Station, Mt. Holly, N. C....4 at Cliffside Steam Station, 


Cliffside, N. C. 
tional operation 


Duxe power COMPANY is just one of the 
many well-known companies which have 
achieved top results with Texaco. There are 
three good reasons for this wide acceptance: 
field-proven Texaco Lubricants, developed 
with the aid of the finest research facilities 
available . .. field-experienced Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers to advise on their use... 
and fast, efficient service from over 2,000 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


and 6 at Buck Steam Station, Spencer, N. C. Results? Excep- 
no sludge ...no rust...no foam. 


Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination can help bring production 
up...and costs down... in every major field 
of industry and transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call 
the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Industry Bumps the Ceiling 


@ Our booming economy is running up against 


capacity limits. Steel and skilled labor are in especially 


short supply. 


@ Most businessmen agree that they couldn't 


handle another 10% in demand—without pirating from 


each other. 


@ Resuit: Each shortage aggravates all the others. 


Now the fantastic 1955 boom is 
pressing against the present capacity 
limits of the American economy. 

It's getting increasingly difficult— 
and painful—to squeeze more produc- 
tion out of American industry. And it 
looks doubtful that real output in the 
short run can go much higher. 

That emerges clearly this week not 
only from the economic statistics but 
also from what businessmen were say- 
ing tO BUSINESS WEEK reporters. 
¢ Steel—The most crucial limiting fac- 
tor upon further expansion is steel. 
Domestic steel production last week 
ran at 99.6% if wal capacity. The 
industry set an all-time record two weeks 
ago when it produced 2,413,000 tons 
of ingots and steel for castings, then 
almost matched the record last week 
with an output of 2,404,000 tons. Still, 
customers everywhere were howling for 
more and more steel and not getting it. 

Other metals, particularly Senloun, 
copper, and nickel, are also painfully 
tight. The effort of some industries to 
work around steel shortages by sub- 
stituting other materials is bumping 
against metal shortages everywhere. 
¢ Manpower—Labor, especially skilled 
labor, is increasingly scarce. Through- 
out the country, page after page of want 
ads for engineers, machinists, tool plan- 
ners, designers, and skilled production 
workers testify to industry's desperate 
search for needed manpower. Total em- 
ployment is at an all-time high of about 
65.2-million. Unemployment is down 
to 2-million, or about 3% of the labor 
force. And those who are jobless don’t 
possess the skills that are needed for 
further production increases. 
¢ Expansion Kinks—In many industries, 

lant facilities are being used to the 
lint Industry is plunging ahead to ex- 


pand plant and equipment—but the 
shortage of steel and other materials, 
and * skilled labor, limits the pace at 
which expansion itself can go forward. 
The steel industry is having trouble 
setting aside enough steel even for its 
own expansion. 

New plant and equipment—when 
completed—will, of course, raise the pro- 
ductive capacity of the U.S. economy. 
But when you are operating at full em- 
ployment and full capacity, you can 
put more resources into capital expan- 
sion only by cutting resources going 
into current use. 

* Inventory Push—The terrific pace of 
business, the heavy backlog of orders, 
the intense competition for share of 
markets—all these force manufacturers 
to try to get their hands on all the ma- 
terials and labor they can. But if extra 
demand cannot call forth extra produc- 
tion, the manufacturers simply find 
themselves bidding against one another. 

As the pressures intensify, man- 
ufacturers are straining all the harder 
to accumulate “comfortable” inven- 
tories. However, so rapid has been the 
production pace, they haven't been able 
to step up their rate of accumulation. 
In the second quarter of this year, for 
instance, the metal-fabricating industry 
added 2.5-million tons of steel to in 
ventories; in the third quarter, the in 
dustry accumulated only 1-million tons. 

Total manufacturers’ inventories rose 
to $44.6-billion in the third quarter of 
this year—up $1.7-billion from their low 
point in the third quarter of 1954. Yet 
imventories were still $1.7-billion below 
third-quarter-1953 level. 
¢ A 10% Increase—Last week, in an 
cffort to go behind the bloodless statis- 
tics, BUSINESS WEEK reporters talked to 
hundreds of American businessmen 


throughout the country to see if they 
feel cramped by production ceilings. 
The key question was; “Could you 
handle a 10% increase in business?” 

It clearly went against the grain for 
most executives to say no, they didn't 
want any more business. But the way 
businessmen handled the question, and 
the means they said they would use to 
accommodate more customers, amply 
support the statistical picture of an 
economy that is being pushed close to 
its current capacity. 


|. Steel’s Gap 


Many businessmen did answer with 
a flat no, they couldn't handle 10% 
more business, Steel was 100% solid 
in its response. The bottleneck in steel 
is plant er One East Coast 
stecl manufacturer put it this way 
“We're using every facility we have 
and we can't meet the pace now. A 
10% increase in sales would only mean 
a 10% increase in delivery time.” 
¢ Can’t Go All-Out—Steelmakers tend 
to throw up their hands when custom 
ers put on the pressure with the assump 
tion that it’s a simple matter for them 
to operate at or above their epee 

Operated at capacity, terrific strain 
is put on the steelmaking equipment. 
Open hearths scale off and have to be 
patched, rolls break during the rolling 
operation—a hundred and one things 
can happen to slow production below 
rated capacity. Then orders back up, 
and the customers howl with rage. 

So steel producers have everybody 
on allocations and are turning down 
plenty of orders. Steelmakers think 
much of the pressure on them comes 
from manufacturers who are trying to 
accumulate inventories—who are suffer- 
ing from anxieties about the prospects 
of another stiff price hike in 1956, 
¢ Risky Business—Meanwhile, the stecl- 
makers have their own anxictics. Some 
fear that if the auto companies cut 
their orders, other manufacturers will 
have steel “running out of their cars.” 
Orders now on the books might then 
evaporate. 

“It only takes a three-cent stamp,” 
said one Alabama steelman, “to cancel 
a thousand-ton order.” 

Nevertheless, the steel producers arc 
determined to handle more business by 
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expanding their capacity, and they have 
boosted their capital ding plans 
for next year 72% over this year (BW— 
Nov.12'55,p28). 


ll. Everyone’s Problem 
In explaining how they would handle 


a 10% increase in orders, most busi- 
nessmen simply confirmed the extent 
to which we are crowding the econ- 
omy's capacity, 

Some confessed that, to expand out- 

put 10%, they would have to pirate 
other people’s skilled labor. Many 
firms are already scouring the country 
for extra brains and hands, offering 
premium inducements. Many are 
retin on their labor specifications, 
launching on-the-job or in-plant train- 
ing programs, recruiting more women. 
From January to September this year, 
there was an 11% increase in the 
number of women employed; male em- 
ployment in the same period rose by 
only 6%. 
* Only So Many Hands—Many firms 
said they would go onto a two or three- 
shift basis. A sizable number have al- 
ready gone to two shifts. But, without 
the patriotic motives that impelled 
people to work graveyard shifts during 
the war, it’s hard to say where the extra 
hands for round-the-clock operations 
can be found. 

It's also clear that one company may 
pirate labor and increase its output, 
company tries to do the 
same, tota uction can’t be in- 
creased. In fact, due to the loss of effi- 
ciency, it may actually decrease, 

And even if some extra labor is 

available—particularly unskilled labor— 
you've hit your ceiling, for all practical 
purposes, as soon as sho of key 
skills exist. A big Cleveland manufac- 
turer says he “all but declared a half- 
holiday celebration this week when two 
skilled men applied for jobs.” The men 
came from a company that was taking 
- of its operations out of the Cleve- 
and area, 
* Dislocations—Some outfits feel that 
they could work around their capacity 
problems in one way or another—by 
subcontracting business to smaller out- 
fits (if they could be found), by coaxing 
customers to switch orders to product 
lines where the firm is operating at less 
than full capacity, by turning down 
orders that called for short production 
runs and concentrating on long-run 
orders. But such developments, which 
seem to step up the output of the firm 
doing it, can also produce over-all cut- 
backs elsewhere. 

For instance, machine tool builders 
are complaining that they can’t a 
steel castings without long delays, be- 
cause foundries don’t like to break into 
long production runs to handle the 
short special casting runs required by 
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the tool builders. In turn, the stretch- 
out in deliveries of machine too!s can 
trip up production men in many indus- 
tries. livery lags of some bearings 
have stretched to six-to-eight months. 
« Not All —Not every industry 
or every region thought that it was 
crowding its capacity. It usually 
turned out that this meant that, so far 
as plant and equipment were con- 
cerned, more cou produced. But, 
universally, manufacturers said the 
shortages of steel and other raw mate- 
rials and of skilled labor would stop 
them from expanding as much as their 
plant could take. And some industries 
~such as oil and chemicals—felt that 
they had no serious limitations on fu- 
ture expansion bet clearly couldn't go 
ahead on their own. They recognize 
that t are limited by the pace at 
which rest of the economy can 
expand. 


iil. All in Same Boat 


In attempting to measure the 
amount of excess capacity in the U. S., 
you find that the whole is less than the 
sum of its parts. 

Excess capacity in one industry—like 
oil—doesn’t help others—like steel. In- 
dustries are interdependent, like the 
parts of a machine. And the system 
as a whole can’t expand any faster than 
the vital, basic industries, like the 
metals. 

For the economy as a whole, steel 
and other metals like aluminum, cop- 
per, and nickel are the most crucial over- 
all restrainers. Shortages of skilled labor 


are also serious. Se is plant capacity 
in key industries, especially.stecl. So is 
transportation, especially freight cars. 
And each shortage aggravates the others. 
¢ Reserve for Emergencies—Many of 
the limitations on expansion are not 
simply physical limits but economic 
limits. In one sense, the vast American 
economy can always squeeze out more. 

Under pressure of a war, for instance, 
the U. S. could and would considerably 
expand total real output. But it would 
do so in a way that would generate mas- 
sive inflationary pressures, which would 
have to be restrained by vastly in- 
creased taxes and by direct price and 
wage controls. The very magnitude of 

emment’s own military orders— 
while the war was on—would guarantee 
that an inflationary surge would not 
turn into a deflationary bust. 
¢ Different in Peace—In a peacetime 
boom, there can be no such assurance. 
The government is resisting inflation- 
ary pressures by gs the supply of 
money and credit. And, as the boom 
generates powerful pressures ae 
costs—of materials, of labor, of machin- 
ery, of money—a point is reached when 
raising output becomes anprofitable. 
Extra manpower and material cost more 
than they produce. 

This, in time of peace, constitutes 
the real capacity ceiling on the Ameri- 
can economy. Growth in productivity, 
growth in capital ewe po uipment 
will raise the ceiling-gradually. But, 
as of this week, it certainly looks as 
though the U. S. economy is bruising 
its head against that slow-ascending 
roof. 


Will Radar Operate Cars? 


In the competitive race for making 
cars safer, several auto manufacturers 
are giving serious consideration to a 
radar-controlled braking system. 

You can hear predictions that the 
system will be used in 1957 cars, but 
sources close to the development feel 
perfection of such an installation is 
still a long way off. 

Promoting the device is George 
Rashid, a roit Packard dealer who 
is one of the developers. General Mo- 
tors and Ford officials have seen demon- 
strations of the system, but Studebaker- 
Packard is most interested right now. 
* How It Works—As installed on 
Rashid’s car, the system uses a radar 
dish about 24-ft. wide and 5-in. high 
mounted between the front bumper 
guards. ‘The radar unit is small enough 
to fit into the car's glove compartment. 
When the clectvonic beam transmitted 
by the dish is interrupted by an object 
on the road ahead, it applies braking 
force to the car in ion to the 
distance from the object. If the object 
is, say, a quarter of a mile ahead the 


brake is applied gently; if it’s 20 ft. 
ahead, the brake is applied hard. 

The brakes still can be applied manu- 
ally. And a cut-out switch enables the 
driver to de-activate the system. 
¢ “Bugs”—In demonstrations, the Ra- 
shid system reportedly has performed 
sensationally in enabling the radar- 
equipped car to maintain a safe dis- 
tance behind a car in front of it. But 
the system suffers from common faults 
associated with any radar detection 
device; it can be triggered by severe 
rain or reflection of a post on the side 
of the road on a curve. Electrical in- 
terference also affects performance. 

Cost and maintenance pose another 
problem. Effective radar devices gen- 
erally are very expensive, although one 
observer speculates the Rashid system 
could be installed for about $300. Avia- 
tion experience on maintaining relia- 
bility of radar equipment has been dis- 
tressing; not only are highly trained 
technicians needed, but vibration of 
the vehicle mounting the radar is 
extremely troublesome. 
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Hopes Fade for UHF Television 


Ultra high frequency—once looked 
to as television’s frontier for future ex- 
pansion—is on its way out. What was 
thought to be a superior system pzoved 
a poor match for standard very high 
frequency TV, and last week the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission re- 
fused to give it the backing it needs to 
survive, 

What FCC did was to turn down 
petitions from 35 UHF stations that 
wanted to restrict five cities to UHF- 
only TV. Called “de-intermixture,” 
various forms of this plan have been 
supported in the trade and on Capitol 
Hill as the answer to UHF’s competi- 
tive problems. 

De-intermixture would mean that in 
sclected markets no VHF station would 
be allowed on the air to compete with 
UHF stations. 
¢ Why UHF?—The reasons for pro- 
posing this seemingly drastic restriction 
are T'V’s technical, economic, and regu- 
latory growing pains. : 

Before FCC slapped its 1950 freeze 
on its VHF-only plan, the UHF 
band had been set aside for the rash of 
new stations everyone expected. How- 
ever, after FCC reallocated its VHF 
channel assignments and began granting 
new assignments on the 70 new UHF 
channels, it became clear that UHF 
couldn’t compete in the same viewing 
areas with VHF. 

Although UHF was supposed to give 
better reception of both sound and pic- 
ture, its signal turned out to be weaker 
than VHF. Worse, almost immedi- 
ately, the situation became a vicious 
circle that UHF couldn’t break through. 

Since there were very few UHF sets, 
advertisers wouldn’t invest in programs. 
And since there were no programs to 
see, viewers wouldn’t invest in UHF 
sets, which cost more than VHF. The 
result generally has been that UHF 
stations survive only where listeners can 
get no other television. 

UHF broadcasters soon realized this, 
which is why they came out for de-inter- 
mixture. It meant freedom from com- 
petition with VHF. 

* Score—Right now, there are 347 
VHF stations on the air compared with 
102 UHF. Only 31 VHF stations have 
iven up, but 123 UHF have folded. 
Fast after the 1950 freeze was defrosted 
and FCC was granting UHF alloca- 
tions, one-third of all sets were being 
made to receive UHF. Now the figure 
is down to 15%. 

* Suggestion Box—The question is, 
where can TV grow now? Under 
FCC's present allocation system, no 
two stations on the same channel can 
be closer than 190 miles. There are 
only 12 VHF channels (numbers 2-13— 
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Channel | was unsatisfactory), far too 
few for the number of stations that are 
applying for permission to go on the air. 

FCC last week made it clear that it 
will O.K. new alternatives other than 
UHF. Many have been proposed. One 
is a so-called “drop-in” plan, whereby 
a VHF station can be put in a neigh- 
boring town and beam its telecasting to 
a particular city by a directional antenna 
that wouldn’t interfere with cities in 
other directions. FCC already has au- 
thorized a couple of these 

Another proposal is that low-power 
VHF stations be squeezed in among 
existing stations, transmitting only to 
selected markets. 

Another is that existing stations be 
allowed to step up their power to give 
them wider coverage—a oo that FCC 
also has authorized in certain cases, 
including some where the new cover- 
age interfered with an existing UHF 
station 

Still another proposal is to grant ex 
isting stations satellite stations that 
could retelecast their programs, or 
booster antennas to beam their pro- 
grams farther. 

This, however, raises the question of 
unauthorized or “bootleg” retelecasters 
coming on the air. This has already 


New Head for CED 


J. D. Zellerbach (above), president of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. of San Fran- 
cisco, this week becomes chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, a private, nonprofit economic re- 
search and educational organization. 
Zellerbach succeeds Meyer Kestnbaum, 
president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
who last month was appointed special 
assistant to Pres Rieeouel 


happened in the Northwest, but FCC 
has refused to take action against these 
telecasters despite protests from author- 
ized stations. 

The most far-reaching suggestion is 
to allow any station on the air on any 
channel as long as it can prove to FCC 
that it isn’t interfering with another. 
That's how radio grew. 
¢ Storm Brews—Whatever FCC de- 
cides to do will set up a storm of 
furor and protest. The commission said 
last week that it will continue to study 
the whole problem, and assured the 
UHF people that they can come back 
and say their piece again. 

This unusual effort to calm the trade 
indicates the heat of the upcoming 
battle. Telecasters who originally saw 
in UHF a chance to build a rewarding 
business will be saying plenty. Also, 
there are the VHF people who are 
worried about their own expansion 
problems. 

In the middle are the networks that 
first favored UHF (Columbia Broad 
casting System's Pres. Frank Stanton 
made the original de-intermixture pro 
posal); they now see the tide turning 
against UHF—both in practice and at 
FCC. So the nets themselves are sub 
mitting some of the VHF expansion 
plans. 
¢ Gripe—The means by which the nets 
got FCC's ear on expanding VHF may 
give the UHF bloc ground to get the 
courts to throw out FCC’s ruling 
against de-intermixture. The commis 
sioners met outside the formal hearings 
with representatives of all three major 
nets, and the UHF petitioners say they 
may claim that this informal counseling 
voids the formal ruling. 

FCC staffers, on the other hand, say 
the advice was obtained on the general 
rule-making authority, not on the sort 
of specific case between two interested 
applicants where FCC sits as a species 
of court. 
¢ The Vote—Two of the seven com 
missioners dissented from the ruling; 
another disagreed in part. In his dis- 
sent, former FCC Chmn. Rosel Hyde 
upheld de-intermixture as the only way 
to save UHF, and also attacked the way 
the commission accepted informal pro- 
posals from the networks concerning 
expansion plans for VHF. 

But despite the recourses open to 
UHF proponents, observers think that 
the system can survive in only a few 
selected areas where VHF shows no 
signs of moving in. 

One last door may be left open to 
UHF. One or two commissioners say 
they are thinking of using UHF stations 
as a testing ground for the controversial 
subscription TV. 
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A hunting weekend for customers isn’t ex- 
ectly a new gimmick; the new angle a 
Seattle dealer cooked up is carting them 
eround the Cascade Mountains on the snow 
tractor (right) he’s out to sell. It's 


Selling Snow Cats 
The Wild West Way | 


I'rying to show off a snow tractor’s time. He handles a snow tractor line 
ks on an equipment lot alongside made by Bombardier Snowmobile Ltd. 
ved city street is almost like put Valcourt, Quebec, his territory includ 
1 flashy sports car through its ing Alaska and seven Western states 
in the customer's parlor. To make Sales are mainly for Alaskan use and for 
ww tractor strut its stuff so the utilities is the West. Contractors are 
prospective buyer's eye will light up good customers, too. Symington has 
vith that “me for it” look, you need also manufactured parts for the Army 
plenty of snow and nothing but—and Weasel as a prime contractor he set 
omething that at least looks like a up im business after the war as a dealer 
vide Open space in surplus Weasels 

That’s the way Dave Symington, With the three-day Nov. 11 weekend 
vead of Symington of Seattle, dealer in coming up—and Nov. 11 the first day 
the-snow transportation, saw it of elk hunting—Symington decided on 
And when he made his decision, he 1 weekend party. He got together a 
nt all out. He hauled snow tractors group of about 20. Some were just 
mers, prospects—and some friends friends, who wouldn't think of buying 
up into the Cascade Mountains a snow tractor and would have no use 
th a weekend of elk hunting as the for one. Others were radio, TV, and 
The result is what you see on newspapermen out for a weekend in 

ese pages the open—and some copy and film. 
* Fan and Business—Symington had But prospects weren't overlooked. 
een mulling over the idea for some There were representatives of Army 


; 
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SHOWING OFF what it can do, host Symingtcn’s snow cat downs fir tree in one blow. 
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CAMPER’S STEW was always.on stove 
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for hungry hunters; host Symington at right. TOO COLD for elk to be about—but comforts of home inside, even an electric razor. 
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Ordnance, an oi] company, an electric 
utility, a contractor, and so on. Actu 
illy, the prospects were in a minority; 
but the weekend itself was only one 
sales gimmick in the setup. Sit-at-home 
prospects were getting a |3-min. news- 
rec! of the show on TV a few days 
later, and Symington’s whole sales pitch 
got new local zip 

* Into the Hillsk—The Thursday before 
the party, Symington drove to Yakima, 
then headed 42 miles west into a valley 
of the Cascade Mountains. He and his 
crew put up one large tent, spread 
traw on the ground (it was bare of 
now then). They set up a wood-burn- 
ing cook stove in the tent, a portable 
electric generator for lights and other 
11s 

They had planned on using an im 
mersion electric water heater, but the 
weather turned so cold nobody wanted 
to wash. Life wasn't all grim and primi- 
tive, though. Paul Bunyan would have 
wondered what sort of woodsmen these 

ere, shaving with an electric razor and 
cutting firewood with a lazy outdoor 
electric chain saw 

(,uests began arriving late Thursday, 
kept coming in until Saturday. They 
brought sleeping bags and eating uten- 
ils. Friday came the sharpest cold snap 
last winter—and the snew that 
Symington needed. There is still a 
bit of an argument on just how cold 
it got-10 of 11 below is the general 
opinion. But everybody agrees that 
the tent four feet from the 
stove froze, and good whiskey had no 
faeke 
* Not a Trace—The 
md the snow tractor did its stuff to 
evervbody’s satisfaction. It carried the 
hunters, up to 16 at a time, wherever 
they wanted to go—as far as 7,000 feet 
up into the high country. Sometimes 
it deposited them, along with candy 
bars and sandwiches for lunch, and 
picked them up later. Sometimes it 
went along with them, waiting while 
they made side forays for game. 

Only one thing was missing. No 
where did the hunters see an elk. No 
where did they get a single shot. Game 
wardens said the elk apparently had 
slipped over the ridge to another valley. 
Or perhaps a competitor tipped them 
off 

But there was plenty of fun before 
camp was broken on Sunday—including 
1 poker game as close to the stove as 
the shivering hunters could get, with 
matches for chips. Symington’s brother 
Leo J. (or Spike) was chief cook, pro- 
viding ham and hot cakes for break- 
fast, and keeping the perpetual pot of 
stew always full. 

And a game warden encountered in 
the mountains took quite a shine to the 
tractor, So did three members 
of the famed Mountain Rescue Council 
who were Symington guests 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS quit fruitless conference where Molotov's tactics explain . . 


Why Geneva Failed 


All smiles, Soviet Premier Bulganin 
and Communist Party boss Khrushchev 
took off this week on a goodwill tour 
of South Asia. Just as they left, their 
diplomatic hatchet man, Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov, returned after making a 
shambles of the East-West conference 
m Geneva. 

A coincidence of timing? Not likely. 
Put the two together and you get a 
sretty clear picture of the turn East- 
Vest relations have taken. 

In Europe, the key Seviet objective 
is to freeze the partition of Germany 
until the West Germans can be cajoled, 
or tempted, into throwing in their lot 
with the Soviet bloc. This explains why 
Molotov behaved as he did at the for- 
cign ministers’ meeting. 

In South Asia and the Middle East, 
the Soviet aim is to tie the uncom- 
mitted countries to the Soviet bloc 
economically. Russia plans gradually 
to supplant the West as their chief 
supplier of capital goods and their chief 
buyer of surplus foods and raw mate- 
rials. 
¢ Familiar Aim—Moscow’s over-all goal 
is the same now as in the days ion 
Stalin waged his cold war. It is to drive 
the U.S. out of Europe and Asia. The 
methods and the timing have changed. 


|. Death of a Hope 


Western observers are debating this 
week whether the “Geneva spirit’ has 
vanished. The answer seems to depend 
on what interpretation you put on that 
phrase. If you take it to mean an ac 
cord that neither side would resort to 
nuclear war, then the “Geneva spirit” 
undoubtedly counts for as much now as 
it did then. 

That still leaves the world living, to 


use Churchill's phrase, in a “peace of 
mutual terror.” It allows no room for 
the hope that some Western leaders 
had in July, that Moscow might prefer 
a compromise settlement. 

¢ Change of Pace—Even by last month 
it was clear that at best it would be 
a slow process to bring the summit 
accord down to concrete agreements 
on German unification and European 
security, disarmament, and East-West 
contacts. In the intervening months, 
Moscow started to harden its German 
»0licy and moved into the Middle East 
»”y sending arms to Egypt and offering 
massive economic aid (page 142). 

But the Western. foreign ministers 
still thought there was a chance to 
reach enough agreement at Geneva this 
month to make further East-West nego- 
tiations worthwhile. Now Molotov has 
shattered even that hope. 

Clearly, the ruling group in the 
Kremlin has decided to use the H-bomb 
stalemate for Communist expansion— 
and hide its real purpose behind the 
‘Geneva spirit.” 


ll. Easy Victories? 


The opportunities for putting this 
plan to work in the uncommitted fringe 
countries must look especially attrac- 
tive to Moscow. 

Last spring, the Afro-Asian confer- 
ence in are the showed the strength 
of feeling in these countries against the 
West. Then, when the summit con- 
ference seemed to remove any Com- 
munist military threat, many free Asians 
assumed they could indulge these feel- 
ings without endangering their own 
freedom 

As for Germany, the Kremlin leaders 
apparently feel that time is on their side 
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--that sooner or later the West Ger- 
mans will agree to negotiate unification 
largely on their terms. 


lll. Wrecker at Geneva 


The foreign ministers’ conference was 
doomed once Molotov made clear the 
Soviet position on Germany. From 
then on, Secy. of State Duiles and For- 
eign Ministers Macmillan and Pinay 
engaged the Soviet diplomat in a verbal 
slugging match that had all the ear- 
marks of a propaganda battle rather 
than a diplomatic negotiation. 

The Western powers did not expect 
Molotov to accept their solution for the 
twin problem of German unification 
and European security. But they did 
think Moscow would stick to its old 
policy of simply stalling on unification, 
thus permitting further discussion. In- 
stead, Molotov blatantly announced 
that unification could come only if the 
West Germans dropped out of the 
Western alliance and reached an under- 
standing with the East German Com- 
munist regime. In other words, all 
Germany must be Communist. This 


tough Soviet stand put point’one of the 
Geneva agenda on the diplomatic shelf. 
¢ End of Concessions—After that, the 
Western foreign ministers knew they 
could expect no real progress on dis- 
armament and East-West contacts. As 
things turned out as expected, Molotov 


rapidly backtracked on disarmament, 

treated the subject as if he had never 

heard of the U.N. disarmament talks, 

or of the Eisenhower-Bulganin exchange 

en the subject—a reversal that Dulles 
erly underscored. 

‘inally, Molotoy turned down the 
\Vestern proposals for cultural, travel, 
ind trade exchanges on a reciprocal 
basis. All he seemed to want was an 
end to the West’s strategic trade con- 
trols, and free access to American tech- 
nical and scientific knowhow. 


IV. What Comes Next 


Failure to reach agreement on dis- 
armament and East-West contacts 
doesn't mean that Moscow and the 
West have reached a complete dead- 
lock on the issues. The foreign min 
isters agreed to pass disarmament back 
to the U.N. Neither Molotov nor 
Dulles excluded a continuation of 
cultural and technical exchanges and 
some expansion of travel and trade 

The door is closed, though, on any 
wide or genuine East-West contacts. 
For example, the relaxation of U.S. 
controls on exports to the Soviet bloc 
will be slowed down (BW—Nov.12'55, 
394). 

Some Gain—Molotoy did his diplo- 
matic hatchet job so crudely that the 
Western foreign ministers had no 
trouble exposing his game; proving to 
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Western Europe especially how empty 
Soviet talk of security is. 

It's not clear yet what steps the 
West will take to meet the new Soviet 
tactics. But you can expect Dulles to 
come home this weck with some pretty 
firm ideas on how the Western alliance 
can (1) hold the line in West Germany; 
and (2) find ways of checking Soviet 
penetration in the Middle East and 
South Asia. 


V. The Kremlin’s Plan 


Why have Soviet tactics seemed to 
change so sharply since July? You get 
a variety of explanations for this in the 
West. 

One view holds that it has been a 
demonstration of a typical Soviet diplo 
matic operation: First you lull the non 
Communist world into a false sense of 
security; then you move in to exploit 
its Weaknesses. 

Other Western observers feel there 
has been a switch in Soviet policy be- 
cause of a conflict between two groups 
in Moscow. One group, this theory 
goes, favors a deal with the West so 
that Russia can lighten its arms load 
and benefit from U.S. machinery and 
technology. But this group has lost 
ground since July. A second Kremlin 
group, now in the ascendant, wants to 
avoid head-on clashes like Korea, but 
thinks that with smiles it can avoid any 
danger of war while it relentlessly pur- 
sues the ultimate goals of Communism. 
* Conditions at Home—Whatever the 
merits of such theeries, two things do 
seem pretty clear: 

¢ In the moaths before the sum- 
mut meeting, as the implications of the 
H-bomb reached even the Soviet people, 
the Kremlin needed a relaxation of ten 
sicn at home. To get it, a meeting with 
the Western heads of state, especially 
one with Eisenhower, was necessary. 
And so was some lowering of the Iron 
Curtain. Now there's evidence that the 
Russian people have grabbed so hard at 
this relaxation that they are posing a 
threat to the Communist regime itself. 

¢ With an allimportant _ party 
congress scheduled for early February, 
the struggle for power in the Kremlin is 
particularly bitter. Khrushchev is push 
ing to consolidate his position. Any 
success he can gain abroad, without 
rnsking war, is sure to enhance his 
prestige. 

The Bulganin-Khrushchev junket to 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan fits per 
fectly with this prescription for poli 
tical success in Moscow. 
¢ New Assault—The Soviet leaders are 
sure to make some pretty substantial 
promises in India, Burma, and Afghan- 
istan. Moscow already is involved in a 
number of big development projects 
in the three countries, especially in 
India (BW—Nov.5'55,p25). 


Nonskeds Score 


Irregular airlines win a 
new set of rules from CAB. 
In effect, they now can act 
like scheduled carriers. 


The nation’s nonsked airlines—after 
years of losing battles with the govern- 
ment airline regulators—this weex goi a 
new lease on lite. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board came up 
with a permanent pattern of nonsked 
operation to replace a patchwork of 
temporary regulations in effect since the 
end of World War IL. 
¢ New Rules—l'rom now on the 40 o1 
more nonskeds—now dubbed “supple 
mental air carriers’ —that haul freight 
and passengers can: 

¢ Make 10 round trips between 
any two cities a month and continue to 
sell tickets individually; 

¢ Fly any number of plane-load 
charter flights (passenger or freight) 
between cities in this country; 

Set up clearing houses with 
offices in major cities for booking char 
ter business by the plane load, but 
not individual ticket sales. 

Up until now, nonskeds have had 
to contend with a fuzzy set of rules 
on individually ticketed, common car- 
rier flights. Supposedly, they were lim 
ited to eight to 12 round trip a 
month between any two points and 
there were restrictions on the way 
these flights were scheduled Now 
operators can schedule firmly up to 
10 flights. In effect, it means they 
can zun a scheduled airline. 
¢ Overseas Curb—The board didn’t 
open up overseas passenger operations 

cither individually ticketed or charter 
But the board did give unlimited 
authority to nonskeds to run charter 
flights for cargo to overseas points. 

And CAB now makes it possible for 
a nonsked to become a full-fledged cer 
tificated carrier. If a nonsked’s traffic 
over a route exceeds 15% of the traffic 
hauled by presently certificated carriers 
over one year's time, the board wall de 
cide whether the nonsked or other car 
riers should expand their service to 
meet the demand 

The new rules went through on a , 
3-2 vote, with Republican Chmn, Ross 
Rizley siding with the two Democratic 
members of the board, You can't pin 
down exactly the reasons why any single 
commissioner voted the way he did. 
But the majority clearly felt that 
oresent prosperity of the regular airlines 
caves room for more competition, 
Also, there’s been political criticism in 
Congress—from both parties—about 
CAB’s attitude toward airline small 
business, the nonskeds. 





Salesmen for the Ford Stock 


When Charles R. Blyth learned that 
his investment banking firm, Blyth & 
Co., had been chosen to head the group 
of seven syndicate managers to handle 
the 7-million-share Ford Motor Co, 
offering (BW—Nov.12°55,p166), he 
went out and bought a Lincoln car. 

“We've got to learn as much as we 
can about the Ford Motor Co.,” he 
wid, “and one way to learn is through 
their products.” 

While Blyth is learning about Ford 
and about the Ford corms Harwesg which 
is selling the stock from its vast hoard 
of Ford common, the public at large is 
a out about Blyth, Other brokers 
are referring questions about the offer- 
ing to Blyth and sending customers to 
Blyth. Already, Blyth has installed 22 
new wires into its main office at 14 
Wall Street in an effort to cope with 
the clamor. 


|. Choosing a Lineup 


Actually, Blyth is just one of seven 
syndicate managers, but because there 
had to be a headquarters for the huge 
lord offering—biggest corporate equity 
offering ever—the Foundation picked 
Blyth as head of the group. 

The finance committee of the Foun- 
dation, which did the selecting, will 
probably never reveal just what factors 
it weighed in picking Blyth or the six 
other firms—First Boston Corp.; Gold 
man, Sachs & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Lehman Bros, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
lenner & Beane; and White, Weld & 
Co, But there are some pretty good 

esses going the Wall Street an Ml as 
‘o what factors influenced the decision. 
* Blyth’s Spirit-For one thing, ac- 
cording to its own figures, Blyth has 
done more corporate equity underwrit- 
ing in the past 94 years than any other 
investment banking house. 

Also, aside from Merrill Lynch, 

which concentrates heavily on broker- 
age business, Blyth has the widest- 
spread organization of any investment 
banker, with 23 offices throughout the 
country. ‘This fits in perfectly with the 
expressed hope of the Foundation to 
gct as wide a distribution of Ford stock 
as possible. 
* Varied Talents—The marketing ap 
v~ratus of each firm was certainly a 
vig factor. It probably accounts for 
the inclusion of Lehman Bros. and 
First Boston, as well as Blyth and Mer- 
rill Lynch 

Then, too, White, Weld and Kuhn, 
Loeb, aside from ranking high among 
underwriters in dollar volume of financ- 
ings and assets, have probably the best 
facilities for overseas distribution. The 
Foundation expects, and wants to meet, 
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oy 3 overseas demand for Ford stock. 
,0ldman, Sachs, although it doesn’t 
loom so large in underwritings, has a 
fair-sized and efficient “retailing” setup, 
and one of its top partners, Sidney J. 
Weinberg, is investment adviser to the 
Foundation. 

One notable absentee from the top 
group is Morgan, Stanley & Co., one 
of the nation’s largest underwriters. But 
that’s understandable—it handled the 
General Motors stock offering last Feb- 
ruary (BW—Feb.26'55,p52) and is 


identified closely with GM. 


ll. Who Is Blyth? 


Charlie Blyth started in the invest- 
ment banking business in San Francisco. 
In 1914, with Dean Witter, Roy L. 
Shurtleff, and George C. Leib, he 
founded his own business, Blyth, Wit- 
ter & Co. Witter pulled out 10 years 
later and established his own firm, Dean 
Witter & Co. Shurtleff now heads 
Blyth's “home office” in San Francisco, 
Leib the “main office’ in New York. 

In 1935, Charles E. Mitchell gave up 
his financial counseling business to be- 
come chairman of the board at Blyth. 
Mitchell, also a one-time president and 
chairman of the National City Bank of 
New York—now First National City 
Bank—is inactive but still heads the 
board, 
¢ Municipal and Utility—When the 
business started—on $10,000, some 
from the sale of Blyth’s car, some of it 
borrowed from Witter’s mother—the 
firm pretty much stuck to municipal 
and utility financing In those days, 
these securities didn't have the prestige 
they have today. It took plenty of 
hard selling to move them. 

Blyth’s work attracted the attention 
of many large utilities, and the firm 
has gradually assumed an unrivaled 
ascendancy in the underwriting of 
utility securities. Since World War 
II, for instance, Blyth has headed the 
syndicates that sold the lion's share of 
more than $1-billion worth of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. securities 
¢ A Little Politics—Blyth himself, who 
owns the biggest chunk of the firm’s 
stock—the rest is held by Leib and 
Shurtleff, with some scattered among 
200 of the firm's 580 employees—is 
now 72 and lives in San Palais 
He has made a point of being active 
in civic activities and Republican 
politics in California. He is a member 
of the GOP national and state finance 
committees and is regarded as a behind- 
the-scenes power in California politics. 
¢ Lieutenant—While Blyth himself will 
probably have to do a little more com. 
muting between coasts during the 


Ford offering, most of the work will be 
handled by Biyth’s top syndicate execu- 
tive, Lee M. Limbert. Limbert has 
been with Blyth since 1922. He came 
into the syndicate department after set- 
ting up Biyth’s national trading depart- 
ment in 1933. 


ill. Mechanics of an Offer 


It will be Limbert’s job to ride herd 
on the 550 or 600 members of the sell- 
ing group, and to keep tabs on the mass 
of detail that accompanies such an 
operation. Blyth plans to use its own 

ce, rather than rent space as had to 
be done for the General Motors offer- 
ing, but it has already made plans to ex- 
= its staff, telephone and teletype 
acilities, and sonnerrns capacity. 

Already, requests for information and 
reservation of shares have been pouring 
into Blyth’s offices. But customers’ men 
are treading warily to avoid violation of 
SEC rules that forbid solicitation until 
a registration statement has been filed 
and released. The statement probably 
won't be filed until shortly before 
Christmas, with the offering date set 
for Jan. 18, 1956. 
© Price—One thing that hasn’t been set 
yet, and probably won't be until SEC 
is ready to act in early January, is the 
offering price to the a But Wall 
Streeters are giving short shrift to De- 
troit estimates of $40 to $50 a share. 

Limbert himself agrees that the com- 
parative price-carnings ratio of Gen- 
eral Motors will certainly have some 
bearing on the price of Ford stock. 
GM currently sells around 12 times 
earnings. On the basis of estimates 
that the Street regards as sound, Ford 
earnings will be around $6 per share. 
That would make a price of about $72. 

However, both the Foundation and 
the syndicate will probably want to 
make the price a little sweeter than 
GM's—say, by selling Ford at 10 or 11 
times carnings instead of GM's 12 
times. This would indicate a price of 
$69 or $66 per share. 

¢ Wide Allocation—The big problem 
for Blyth is to get the broad distribu 
tion the Foundation wants, while still 
avoiding free riding—buving by traders 
interested only in a quick profit on the 
stock. Blyth and the other syndicate 
managers will stress getting the stock 
into as many small investors’ portfolios 
as possible, and Limbert doubts that 
such investors will do much free riding. 

The syndicate will have the say on 
how allotments to members of the sell- 
ing group will be handled. It is already 
obvious that many investors will have 
to be satisfied with some percentage of 
the total amount they want to buy. 
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How Lionel got the inside track to Savings 


A HOLIDAY SPECIAL BY Mr, FRIENDLY 


In just 5 Christmases, American Mutual Safety Engineers 
have helped The Lionel Corporation save 165,995.53 
through lower insurance premiums and dividends. 


Any male American who's ever needled Santa for a model 
train knows the name Lionel. For the last 15 of its 50-plus 
years on the pike, The Lionel Corporation has been insured 
with American Mutual.* Cooperation between manufacturer 
and insurance company has resulted in savings that have 
been anything but miniature—amounting to over 165 thou- 
sand dollars in the last 5 years alone! Such carloads of savings 


e 


AMERIGAN MUTUAL Alf 


*Now written by our associate, American Pelicybolders Inmrance Company. 


Now 


branching into other fields, including manufacture of photo 


reflect Lionel’s forward-looking management policy 


graphic and fishing equipment and defense items, The Lionel 
Corporation, aided by American Mutual's special service, has 
developed a safety program which protects its 3,000 em- 
ployees—and lowers operating costs. 


If you're interested in a similar service—one which can put 
you on che right track to big savings and higher employee 
morale, write: American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. B-131, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


° 10668 AMERICAR MUTUAL LIAGILITY INO URAECE ComPanT 
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Cutting Corners 


1035 CAP SCREWS 


Lamson 1035 Cap Screws are fast supplanting Full Finished 
Cap Screws on industry's assembly lines. The reason for it 
is simple: Lamson 1035 Double Heat Treated Cap Screws 
are actually less expensive to use! 


For example, a 4" x 2” Lamson 1035 Cap Screw has 

greater tensile strength than a %”" x 2” Full Finished Cap Screw. 
Yet the former are net priced at $5.36 per hundred, 

while the Full Finished cost $7.59 per hundred. Thus in 

this particular instance, a net saving 
of $2.23 per hundred can be realized 
by using Lamson 1035 Double Heat 
Treated Cap Screws. Savings in size 
and weight of assemblies are also 
possible with the smaller diameter 
1035 Cap Screws. 


On request, we'll be happy to send you 
free an enlarged chart showing 
relative tensile strengths of Lamson 
1035 and Pull Finished Cap Screws. 
Send for it today. 
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The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


Thea LAMSON B& SESSIONS Co. « Generai Ditices: 1971 W. B5th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plents of Cleveland and Kent, Ohio © Birminghom « Chicoge 
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Growing industrial giants: A projected 
l-million-ton expansion will cost Na- 
tional Steel Corp. $200-million, should 
be completed in 1959. . . . Chrys 
ler Corp. plans to spend §$1-bil- 
ion-plus in the next five years on plant 
and equipment. Standard Oil Co. 
(New Yensey) plans capital spending of 
$1.2-billion next year, 20% more than 
the record set in 1955. 
. 


The Texas oil allowable has been 
boosted by 61,146 bbl. a day for De- 
cember by the Railroad Commission. 
The 3,323,312-bbl. daily ceiling, with 
enerally 17-day production, was sct 
m the face of industry demands for a 
somewhat lower figure. 
7 


Stockholders of Henry Disstor, & Sons, 
Inc., this week approved sale of the 
tool and saw making company to H. K. 
Porter, Inc. Earlier, a minority Disston 
group had dropped a court effort to 
block the sale. 

. 
Almost eye to eye: F. W. Dodge Corp. 
thinks U.S. nonfarm housing starts 
next year may run as low as 1,190,000 
units, a drop of 10%, and Albert Cole, 
Heusing & Home Finance Administra- 
tor, says the government will tailor its 
policies to assure roughly 1,250,000 
starts in 1956 . . . for construction as a 
whole in the 37 eastern states, Dodge 
thinks that a 9% gain in nonresidential 
contract awards will cancel out a 6% 
drop in residential awards, and leave a 
plus of 3%. 

. 
The tightness of steel appears in the 
growing order backlog for new freight 
cars. The backlog climbed by 9,041 
cars in October, to total 61,954 cars, 
the Assn. of American Railroads re- 
ports. Capacity of the car making in- 
dustry is generally set around 10,000 
cars a month, yet only 3,772 could be 
delivered in October. 

. 


Crop forecasts grew rosier as October 
gains boosted production as of Nov. | 
up to the record level of 1948, says the 
Agricultural Dept. Prospects for the 
year showed these October climbs: 
com 2%, rice 4%, cotton 7%, plus a 
scattering of lesser gains that brought 
the Nov. | over-all index to 106% of 
the 1947-1949 average. The depart- 
ment also predicts that 1956 production 
of meat srould match 1955’s record 
27-billion Ib. 
* 

Johns-Manville stock split on a 2-for-1 
basis was approved this week by the 
board. Stockholder approval will be 
sought at the regular annual meeting, 
Mar. 9. 
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A temperature of 215° F. is just too hot to 
handle, no matter where you find it. Yet 
today’s wall-type room heater must operate 
at just such a temperature inside, while 
staying cool enough on the outside so that 
even a child can touch it in perfect safety. 
What’s behind this bit of modern insulation 
magic? A 3M product called EC-226—the 
versatile adhesive you see in action above. 
Applied quickly and easily by spray, EC- 
226 has “quick strength”. . . takes a gentle 
grip on the insulation immediately upon 


Harnessing heat for safety’s sake 


contact, simplifying the manufacturer's as- 
sembly operation. Then the adhesive dries 
to form a lasting bond that keeps the insula- 
tion at its cooling job-—without a slip 
despite the boiling-hot temperatures gener- 
ated inside the heater. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 


Call upon 3M research for the solution to 
your specific design or production problem. 
Call an expert, your nearest 3M Field Engi- 
neer-—or write for further information to3M, 
Dpt. 111, 417 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“1? PIQUETTE AVE.. CETRONT 2, MICH, © GENERAL GALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. © EXPORT) 09 PARK AVE., N.Y. 16. MY. © CANADA: &.0. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT 
MAKERS OF “scorch” GRAND PRESSURE -SENGITIVE AGHESIVE TAPES © “scoTcn” BRANO SOUND -RECOROING TAPE © “SCOTCHLITE” BRAN 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS © 3M" ABRASIVE PAPE AND CLOTH © “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS 0 SM" ROOFING GRANULES © SM” CHEmicAcs 
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INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 
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UIST HP CULL AR 
OF 6000 HORSES = yt 


STARTS warn EXIDES \—Yeialgag 


TREMENDOUS POWER SURGES FROM 
EXIDE-IROWNCLAD BATTERIES TO SPIN BIG 
DIESEL ENGINES... TO ASSURE FAST 
ACCELERATION OF ENGINES TO FIRING SPEED. 
EXIOES ALSO PROVIDE AN AMPLE RESERVE 
OF POWER AT HIGH, SUSTAINED VOLTAGES TO 
ASSURE POSITIVE OPERATION OF CONTROLS. 
THIS SAME RUGGED, HEAVY DUTY POWER (s 
IN |RONCLAD INDUSTRIAL TRUCK BATTERIES. 
PROVED LOWEST IN COST TO OWN, OPERATE 
AND MAINTAIN, EXIDES ARE ALWAYS YOUR 


BEST Power BuY~ AT ANY PRICE / 

















26 YEARS OF (2794 service! 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE LONG LIFE OF EXIDE CONTROL 
BATTERIES COMES FROM THE LARGE WESTMORELAND 
SUBSTATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, ONE 
120-CELL EXIDE WAS INSTALLED IN DECEMBER 1927, ANOTHER 
IN FEBRUARY 1926. TWENTY-SIX YEARS LATER THE FIRST 
WAS REPLACED WITH A NEW, ‘IMPROVED EXIDE-MANCHEX- 
THE OTHER BATTERY CONTINUES To PROVIDE DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE! DO YOU HAVE A STORY LIKE THIS ABOUT YouR ExweE 
GATTERIES 7 SEND IT TO US FOR THIS ILLUSTRATED FEATURE. 


' ye 
DIAL system EMU 
AND EXIDES HELP THEM 00 IT / 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING DEMANDS A STANDBY 
SOURCE OF POWER TO INSURE GERVICE CONTINUITY. 
TO SUPPLY INSTANT, AMPLE POWER, EXIDE MAKES 
A COMPLETE LINE OF TELEPHONE BATT ERIES~ 
1M SOTH GLASS AND PLASTIC, BACK OF EACH 
EXIDE STANDS YEARS OF CONSTRUCTION 

SKILL AND ENGINEERING RESEARCH! 











OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECY YOUR BUSINESS, 


- an 


Exide INDUSTRIAL. DIVIGION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Specniation that Eisenhower will run again is on the rise. You can 
expect more of these stories, now that Eisenhower is at his Gettysburg 
farm, only some 90 miles from the White House. 


The President looks well. The loss of weight shows on his face. His 
color is good. His eyes are sharp. 


His work load will remain light. White House staff policy is still to 
spare him the wrangles that always go on in government. Visitors going 
in ard out of his office—official visitors—take up only those issues on which 
the Cabinet is in agreement. Fights are held back. 


He may go to Florida later in the winter. Gettysburg can be wet, cold, 
and confining—hard on him. 


But expectation still is that Eisenhower won’t run in 1956. We have 
nothing more to go on here in Washington than you get out in the country. 
Doctors say it will be another two, or even three, months before Eisenhower 
should make up his mind. It will be that long before they can be certain 
of how complete his recovery will be. But reporters who covered Denver 
bet against a second term race—a hunch bet. 


—e-— 


Can Warren be drafted? The Chief Justice’s name continues to figure 
prominently in the guessing about a possible Eisenhower successor, There’s 
no doubt that many in the GOP would like to see him step off the bench and 
make the race. But among Warren intimates, there’s a strong feeling 
that he can’t be persuaded. It would take a personal appeal by Eisenhower 
to bring Warren out, and even that might not prevail. 


Nixon still is the No. 1 bet if Eisenhower declines, as is expected. You 
hear doubt among Republicans as to whether he can win. That’s something 
the Democrats are playing up more and more. They remember how Taft 
never overcame the “he can’t win” stories that the Democrats started. 


On the Democratic side, Stevenson has the advantage. He’s out, now, a 
willing and eager candidate, with none of his 1952 reluctant pose. 


Note his stand as a moderate. It doesn’t appeal to the ADA clan— 
Americans for Democratic Action, the extreme New and Fair Deal wing. 
And labor bosses aren’t enthusiastic, either. But they are committed to the 
Democratic side in advance. And this weakens them on policy struggles. 


Stevenson is looking for Southern support. He figures the East will 
give him delegates, partly because of his international viewpoint: He counts 
on New York votes, despite Harriman; New Jersey is committed; and 
Pennsylvania’s Democrats are overwhelmingly pro-Stevenson. He’s backing 
90% of parity for farmers (a temporary policy) to woo his own Midwest. 
Moderation will be his big appeal to the South—a “centerist” position. 


—o— 


A Stevenson staff is being built in Chicago. It was taking shape before 
this week’s announcement. An intimate says Stevenson doesn’t want a 
repetition of a 1952 handicap: He didn’t build a staff in advance of the con- 
venticn. As a result, New and Fair Dealers moved into vacuums. They 
had a bigger voice than Stevenson felt was desirable. 


So this is Stevenson’s new pre-convention staff: 
James Finnegan is campaign manager. Ho’s a long-time Stevenson 
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backer, fresh from the significant Democratic victory in the Philadelphia 
mayoralty race. His appointment is the tip-off that most big city party 
leaders will get behind the Stevenson candidacy. 

There’s a “New South” Vberal, Harry Ashmore. He’s a former editor 
of the Charlotte (N. C.) News, and is on leave from the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette. He is general adviser, not just press—and he knows the South. 


Roger Tubby has been lured away from Harriman’s New York 
staff. Tubby was on Truman’s White House press staff a few years ago. 
Word is he still stands well with his old boss, whose backing Stevenson 
wants. 


John Brademas has been brought in from Indiana. He’s considered an 
up-and-coming Midwest Democrat. A Rhodes Scholar, he will handle 
research for Stevenson’s campaign speeches. 


William Blair, a Stevenson law partner, will be active in general politics. 
He was with Stevenson when he was governor of Illinois, and worked in 
the 1952 campaign. 


William Wertz, another Stevenson partner, will work with union 
leaders. He, too, was with Stevenson in 1952. 


—oe-—. 


States where Stevenson has strength: There’s his own Illinois with 54 
delegate votes—the fourth largest in the land. Pennsylvania will give him 
early support—another big-voting state. He will get a cut in New York’s 
votes, despite favorite son Harriman. Minnesota Democrats have invited him 


to go into their delegate primary. And he will have strength from the start 
on the West Coast. 


—6-- 


Sen. Kefauver will make a try. He will watch how Stevenson’s wagon 
rolls, then make his own announcement before Christmas. 


New York Gov. Harriman looked stronger right after the illness of 
Pres. Eisenhower than he looks today. His manager, Tammany Boss 
DiSapio, has had trouble peddling him—not just in New York, but all over. 


Truman is out of it, so far as making a race is concerned. Friends say 
he has no idea of “coming back.” But he will deal himself a hand, both 
in the 1956 Democratic Convention and in the campaign. 


—-3o— 


The newly merged CIO-AFL will back the Democrats. Labor's top 
leaders aren't over-keen for Stevenson: They find him stubborn on labor 
matters. For example, he will not commit himself 100% for Taft-Hartley 
repeal. But with Averell Harriman’s star waning, Walter Reuther, George 
Meany, and the union political leaders will go along for Stevenson. 


There’s one hitch: Should Chief Justice Earl Warren become the 
Republican candidate, union labor would split. The AFL has always sup- 
ported Warren in the West. Dave Beck of the Teamsters is for Warren. 


—_—o— 


Demand for housing is holding firm—enough so that current tight 
mortgage credit regulations will stay as is for awhile. October housing starts 
were 107,000, promising a yearend total of over 1.2-million. Administra- 
tion people say the demand for credit is so active that easing of mortgage 
credit is not needed now. But there will be easing, if necessary, to maintain 
the 1,2-million rate next year. 
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new sales 


appeal? 


Here's a line on how to make your 
product a sales leader—add the beauty, 
strength and durability of Western 
brass or copper. Old hands at metal 
making, Western supplies the copper 
and brass used by the manufacturers 
of such diversified products as fishing 
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LIGHTING DESIGNED BY PAAVO TYNELL FOR FINLAND HOUSE 


try the allure of “tailor-made” 


MOHOUN sense 


lures, refrigerators, door knobs, auto 
trim, radiators and many, many other 
items in everyday use. Western has a 
corps of experts whose sole duty is to 
study a manufacturer's problem and 


come up with just the metal best suited 
for a specific job. Call or write today 
and let them show you the way to 
greater sales appeal. That's what 
they're there for. 


Weston BRASS 
METALS DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANTS + EAST ALTON, Lt. — SEW HAVER. CONN. 














QUOTES ON SOVIET. 
SCIENTISTS: 


“If you continue to educate 
the Russian people, 
Stalin, the first thing 
know you'll educate yourself 
out of a job.” 

1942: Wendell Willkie 


appear to be the equal of 
the top men in the West, 
though they have fewer of 
them, level for level. If we 


great changes in the Soviet 
system. The educational ad- 
vances will play a major part. 
There is already evidence of 
this .. . the physical sciences 
are being freed of party-line 
restraints.” 

1955: Allen W. Dulles 
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Man Behind the Soviet Challenge 


Bright little boys in Russia want to 
be engineers and scientists. These are 
the prize professions. Engineers and 
scientists may drive cars and own sum- 
mer homes in the country. They get 
relatively good pay. And, tor them, 
political risks are small. 

Of course, these pleasant things 
would not be available for Russian 
scientists and engineers if the Kremlin 
didn’t want it that way. Years ago, the 
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Seviet leaders recognized that if they 
were to transform Russia into an in- 
dustrial nation they would have to pro- 
duce skilled technical men to make the 
industry go. 

By the carly 1930s their drive to 
train these men was under way. More 
and more technicians were trained each 
year—until last year the Soviet Union's 
177 engineering schools graduated some 
53,000 engineers. That is more than 





the U.S. has ever graduated in any 
year, and more than twice as many as 
were graduated in the U.S. last year 

¢ Job for the Future—This gap in num 
bers between Russia and the U.S. un 
doubtedly will widen still further in the 
next few years. Russia’s present rulers 
are continuing the drive to train more 
and more engineers. In recent speeches 
they have stressed their determination 
to (1) keep abreast the U.S. in the new 
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IF YOU THINK U.S. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THIS... 


technological and scientific revolution, 
and (2) overtake the U.S. in total in- 
dustrial production. 

Obviously, the job of making good 
the Kremlin’s determination falls on 
the new engineers who are being grad- 
uated from Soviet schools in constantly 
growing numbers. 

So for the West, as well as for Rus- 
sia, the Soviet engineer is an important 
man. What kind of a man is he? How 
does he compare in skill with, say, a 
graduate of MIT or Cal. Tech? What 
kind of a Communist does he make? 

* Mystery Man—To all but a few peo- 
ple in the West, the quality of Sovict 
engineering education is a mystery. Ex- 
cept for an occasional remark, from 
someone like Allen W. Dulles, head of 
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the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency— 
“Soviet mathematics appears to be 
clearly on a par with the West, and 
even ahead in some respects”—or from 
Pravda—“The extensive narrowness of 
specialization will have to be eliminated 
in the immediate future”—Western 
educators and industral leaders know 
very little about the Russian technical 
man. Certainly, there is too little in- 
formation in print to make comparison 
possible between a crewcut American, 
with a B.S. degree from Carnegie Tech, 
and an engineer who did his under- 
graduate work at Moscow's Institute of 
Acronautical Engincering. 

Two years ago, the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Reseazch Council 
recognized the need for detailed in- 





EDUCATION IS TOO SPECIALIZED... 








formation on the quality and supply of 
Soviet professional manpower. It de- 
cided to have a study made. 


|. Opening the Veil 


This week, the result of that study 
was published by the National Science 
Foundation. Under the title of Soviet 
Professional Manpower: Its Education, 
Training and Supply, by Nicholas De 
Witt, it gives the West its first real 
look at today’s Soviet engineer. 

Other studies are under way, too. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology's 
Center for International Studies is also 
at work evaluating Russian education 
methods. It is delving deep into the 
quality of Russian textbooks and mto 
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ANOTHER GREAT SAGINAW SUCCESS— 


WORLD’S FIRST BALL BEARING 


SPLINE! 





New Saginaw b/b Spline makes 
all ordinary splines obsolete! 


By applying the well-proved principle 
of the recirculating rolling ball (already 
made famous by the Saginaw b/b Screw), 
Saginaw has revolutionized spline design! 
The new Saginaw b/b Spline is so far 
euperior to any spline ever before built 
that engineers are eagerly adopting it. 

In any application where column 
length must change under torque load, 
the Saginaw b/b Spline offers unprece- 
dented freedom from spline restrictions. 


AVAILABLE IN ALMOST ANY SIZE, 
BEGINNING AT %-IN. DIAMETER 
Every Saginaw b/b Spline is individually 
engineered for its particular application, 
with the wealth of know-how that only 
Saginaw, the pioneer, can offer. Our en- 
gineers are ready and eager to help you. 


SAGINAW STEERING GEAR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - Saginaw, Michigan 














WHAT IT 16 AND HOW IT WORKS: 


Let's start with the familiar 
pindet that there's far 
ay jon in rolling thas 
n sliding. The average on- 
efficient of friction of the 

spline ie .2-——while 
that of the ball/hearing 
spline is only 005 


By applying this principle, 
Saginaw 6/6 Spline radi- 
cally increases the efficiency 
of transmitting of restrain- 
ing bigh torque loads. In- 
stead of sliding sgainst each 
other, the mating surfaces 
dide on rolling balls. 


The steel balls recireulate 
in closed circuits formed by 
mating longitudinal race- 
ways epaced around the cw 
cumference of both the 
inner and outer splines. Ball 
guides return the balls to 
their starting point. 


cUquULOU 


BG... Hptine 














Averages 40 


Times Lower 
Coefficient of 
Friction Than 
Sliding Splines! 


Imagine what this tremen- 
dous advantage can mean in 
your products or processes ! 


The Saginaw b/b Spline can be fitted 
with integral gears, clutch dogs, 
bearing and sprocket seats or other 
attachments for use with electrical, 
hydraulic or pneumatic unite—form- 
ing a unit with unprecedented possi- 
bilities for the imaginative design en- 


gineer. It can enable you to: 


ACHIEVE THE "IMPOSSIBLE" — 
By reducing weight and space require- 
ments, Saginaw b/b Spline permits en- 
gineering designs hitherto impractical. 
INCREASE DEPENDABILITY— 
Greatly decreased friction means less 
wear—longer life—safer, more de- 
pendable operation is assured. 











MAIL COUPON FOR DATA BOOK TODAY! 


A brand new 1956 Date Book — 
32 poges filled with information on 
Seginew b/b Splines & Screws 


f Saginow Steering Gear Div. ; 
General Motors Corp. (Dept. 15K) G! 

i Seginaw, Michigan 

j Please send 1956 b/b Screw & Spline Data Booko: 
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Eliminating a highway 
maintenance problem 


One of the problems of highway 
maintenance has been the loading of 
windrowed material pulled out of the 
ditches. To date, the only machines 
specifically designed for windrow 
luading have been expensive, high- 
capacity units which could not be 
economically justified on any but 
large-scale operations. 

Recognizing the need for a medi- 
um-capacity, low-cost, highly maneu- 
verable windrow loader, Barber- 
Greene developed the Model 550. 

Built with a realistic capacity that 


keeps ahead of all trucks that nor- 
mally will be available, the cost of 
the Model 550 is about one-half the 
cost of similar machines. High travel 
speed, exceptional maneuverability 
and simple operation combine to 
provide windrow loading efficiency 
previously unattainable. 

The 550 can be used for snow and 
leaf loading with only a minor con- 
version. This outstanding versatility 
gives further economies the year 
‘round, For complete information 
without obligation, write ... 


Barber-Greene 


CONVEYOR : OADERS 
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the Soviet passion for specialization in 
industrial training. The State Dept., 
too, has been studying these subjects. 

But DcWitt's effort is the most com- 

rehensive uncovering yet available of 
ow Russia trains and deals with its 
professional manpower, 

¢ First-Hand Knowledge—Author De 
Witt is of Russian background. He 
studied several years at an engineering 
school in Russia, knows plenty about 
Russian education. He is currently com- 
pleting work for his doctorate at 
the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard. 

In his study, DeWitt does not at- 
tempt to compare the Russian engineer 
with the American in terms of who is 
the better man on the job. Such a 
comparison is impossible, he says, be- 
cause the conditions under which each 
man works are so completely different. 
Also, Soviet secrecy makes the judging 
of performance—particularly in some 
critical fields—just a matter of specula- 
tion. 

Instead, he makes his comparisons 
at the academic level: Which program 
—Soviet or American—is more compre- 
hensive? Which is more specialized? 
¢ Narrow Aim—In DeWitt’s view, 
there is no doubt: The Russian engi- 
neering student works harder. He 
spends about twice as much time in 
class or lab in his 54-years of study as 
does the American student in his tour 
years of undergraduate work. ‘Toward 
the end of his training, the Russian is 
squeezed into a very narrow specialty. 
At graduation time, he is not merely a 
mechanical engineer. He is a mechini 
cal engineer with a diploma that cer- 
tifies hin for agricultural machinery, 
or a power engineer with a specialty in 
hydroelectric stations. 


ll. Planned Incentives 


Buried deep in DeWitt’s book is a 
summation of the Russian attitude on 
education. The Soviet state, he says, 
has little use or sympathy for people 
who know everything in general, but 
little in particular. Its entire education 
system is set up to produce specialists, 
particularly specialists in narrow fields 
of science. 

Preparation starts carly. By the time 
a young Russian has completed the 
equivalent of high school education, he 
is exposed to more math and science 
than many American high school stu- 
dents would tolerate. More than 40% 
of his instruction in the upper grades 
is in math and science. Young Russians 
who have a yearning for literature or a 
social science are out of luck. They 
take the math and science, too. 

By contrast, an American student 

reparing for a career in science is 
ikely to devote no more than 25% of 
his classroom time in high school to 
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Minks worth $15,000 shipped in 
boxes costing only SOc 


To ship precious furs, only a packag- 
ing material that does the best job of 
protecting the contents is good enough. 
Today, practically all furriers use cor- 
rugated boxes 

When a New York furrier sends off 
a shipment to a salon in Dallas, for 
example, he wants to be sure it will 
afrive in good condition, Low in cost 
as corrugated boxes are, economy is 
not the reason furriers use them so 
unanimously. Rather, here is resound- 
ing proof of corrugated’s protective 
qualities 

Nail free and splinter free, corru- 
gated boxes are kind to soft, delicate 
coats and stoles. Yet they still have the 


strength they need to stack without 
crushing. They close tightly on all sur- 
faces and edges to protect the furs from 
dirt, moisture and admiring hands. 
And because they're so light in weight, 
they're easy to lift, easy to handle, 
me especially advantageous for air 
shipments. 

urs, of course, afte only one in 
today's long array of uses for corru- 
gated. More are being added every 


Furs courtesy of John Wanamater 


CORRUGATED 


day. Inexpensive things, light — 


heavy things, delicate things, bulky 
things. Can you use corrugated ? Have 
a talk with your nearby boxmaker. 
He’s listed in your classified telephone 
directory under ‘‘Boxes—Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902 these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J 


THINK FIRST OF CORQUGATED 5 


LANGSTON 





plain facts about 
electric-weld 
TUBE MAKING 


In Electric-Weld tube welding, 
wants the highest speed, yon pb hn | 
dimensional accuracy. There are in addi- 
tion at least three more essentials to profit- 
able operation , . . viz.: 


1. Low Losses — because the cost of the 
strip itself is many times greater than the 
conversion cost, 

2. Fine Exterior Finish, free from scratches, 
scuff marks, and other defects which limit 
usefulness and lower salability. 

3. Quick ond Easy Tooling, to reduce time lost 
between production runs. 


Yoder tube mills excel in all these respects 
and have other mechanical and electrical 
advantages to insure dependable, eco- 
nomical performance. Most tube makers 
seem to agree, because there are more 
Yoder mills sold and in operation than 
of all other electric-weld mills combined. 


If want the plain facts about things 
to look for in a tube mill, the Yoder TUBE 
MILL Book will give them to you, together 
with a wealth of other information about 
EW tube making. A copy is yours for 
the asking. 
THE YODER COMPANY 

5530 Weolworth Avenve + Cleveland 2, Obie 








math and science. If he’s not interested 
in science, ‘he can get by with a year 
of algebra and a year of general science, 
and spend only 5% of his school time 
in those areas. 

¢ Valued Man—The young Russian is 
encouraged to like science—somewhat 
in the way that U. S. youngsters like 
sports and the movies. And there are 
rewards along the line. Through the 
college years, it’s the science student 
who receives the big monthly stipend 
from the government to cover his tui- 
tion, plus room and board, and to give 
him spending money. At many engi- 
necring schools, every student with 
passi des receives a_ regular 
monthly allowance. These with exce 
tional records get bonuses. Probably 
the biggest award for an engineer or a 
scientist is prolonged deferment, even 
exemption, from military service 
through his student years. Sometimes 
this extends through his carly profes- 
sional life, too. 

Later the rewards get bigger. Sala- 
ries of research scientists Ms engineers 
are close to the top. ‘The government 
often gives its successful scientists and 
engineers homes in the country and 
spacious apartments. (Physicians have 
no comparable prestige. Nor do econ- 
omists—and their paths are cluttered 
with political risks.) 

So it’s no wonder that last year, ac- 
cording to a Soviet announcement, 
Russian engineering and science 
schools, received seven acceptable ap- 

ications for every vacancy. In the 

.§., educators are alarmed if they must 


turn away two qualified applicants for 
every new freshman they accept. 


Ill. Learning By Rote 


Though the youn ineer of 
ecitntiot in Russia s nds reo deal 
more time at work than does his U. S. 
counterpart, actual classroom time is 
not, by itself, a good yardstick, says 
DeWitt. 

The Russian student's textbooks 
make a sounder basis for comparison. 
DeWitt found their range of quality 
was wide. Some compared favorably 
with those used in U.S. schools, others 
would make an American educator 
shudder. 

DeWitt's main criticism is that the 
Soviet textbooks do not attempt to 
teach the Russian student the princi- 
ples of his profession—that instead they 
attempt to do his thinking for him. In 
that way they are more handbooks than 
textbooks. 
¢ Straitjacket Thinking—DeWitt’s real 
criticism is that this education-by- 
rote discourages the student from 
breaking away from tradition. He 
thinks within the limits of the book. 
It should be noted, however, that 
some U. S. engineering schools have 
been criticized for using the same ap- 
proach in certain fields. 

The MIT study group is not so 
critical of Russian textbooks. In_ its 
preliminary reports it says the best 
available evidence s ts that the 
quality of Russian technical education 
is anything but poor. Said MIT, 
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Important guy 


e--his firm insures him in the 
New England Life 


Even a large amount of cash can’t compen- 
sate a company for the loss of a key man — but 
it helps a lot to soften the blow. 


What's the most important thing to bear in 
mind when buying key man insurance? Or, for 
that matter, your personal life insurance? 


The heart of the matter is the contract. 
For business purposes or for the vital needs of 
yourself and family, the liberality of the New 
England Life contract is unexcelled. 


Dividends begin at the end of the first year. 
Cash values build up quickly, They become an 
important item on a company’s list of assets. 
For the individual they are a comforting cash 


reserve fund, 


Most important of all is New England Life's 
generous change of plan provision — your guar- 
anteed right to convert to a different type policy 
under most favorable terms. 


There are many other advantages in this flexi- 
ble contract. They can mean a better life for you. 


Ask a New England agent for the complete story. 


COre., 1908, H. £. Hb. 1 OO, 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU NEW ENGLAND 
Mid (AFR re" 


Tee COMPANY Teal FOUrOEO MUTURL LITE OUR AHEE OH aetres — 1008 














“Judging strictly on technical grounds, 
one must conclude that high-quality 
scientific education seems to be taking 
place.” 


IV. The Long Grind 


Whatever the quality, the pressure 
is certainly hard, For Russian engineer- 
ing students there is no such thing as 
a bachelor’s degree. The Russian grad- 
uate receives a diploma that states that 
he is 2 chemist or a mechanical engi- 
necr 

The school year runs longer for the 
Russian—from Sept. 1 to July 1—with 
only a few holidays. He is in school 32 
weeks a year (about the same as in 
the U.S.) but he spends an extra four 
weeks a year taking exams. His school 
week is longer—six days. And each day 
is perhaps a shade longer than in most 
U. S. engineering schools, Class and 
lab hours for most Russian students 
are between 32 and 40 hours a week. 

The Soviet engineering student's 

program of study is broken into three 
parts. His first two vears are devoted 
primarily to science and engineering 
fundamentals. The next year-and-a- 
half he spends in advanced engineering 
courses in his specialty field. Tic gives 
a further 18 months to training in a 
narrow specialization. In his last six 
months he works on his thesis. 
* The Practical Side~In summer, the 
young Russian student goes to work. 
During the summer, between his sec 
ond and third years, he is assigned to 
his first job—for about five weeks—in a 
ag that employs the kind of engineer 
ve is intending to be. There, ‘he is 
pretty much an observer. He is paid 
the prevailing a 3 rate for a semi- 
skilled worker, probably around 500 to 
600 rubles ($125 to $150 at the un- 
realistic, official rate) a month. 

The foliowing summer, his job re- 
sponsibility increases. He works longer, 
usually for 10 weeks. In his last sum- 
mer, between his fourth and fifth years, 
he might be assigned as the assistant 
to the shop superintendent. His pay 
will be higher, probably around £00 
rubles a month, 

These sessions of summer work are 
compulsory for engineering students in 
Russia, But most students look forward 
to it: It gives them a chance to travel. 


V. The Super Specialists 


Last year’s end product of the Sovict’s 
engineerin ikedlo— thats 53,000 
newly pr Bra engincers—cannot be 
shrugged off. They are well-trained 
men and women. (About 20% of them 
are women.) In many fields, says De 
Witt, there can be no doubt that 
Russian incering training is quite 
com rable to thet of the u S. . 

The scholastic competition is hot 
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KINDS OF ENGINEERING STUDENTS 
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20% 
Mechanical | 
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You get an indication of that in the 
recent statement made to students at 
the University of Moscow. in so many 
words, the students were told: Those 
of you who do well here will go into 
scientific research, The others will 
teach high school. 
* Tailored for Jobs—But what really 
stands out as the greatest distinguish- 
ing feature of Soviet engineering educa- 
tion is its heavy concentration on 
narrow specialties. At school, the 
undergraduate is fitted into one of more 
than 500 sub-specialties. Westen 
educators abhor such attempts to tailor 
young men and women for specific 
jobs. A number of American engineer- 
ing schools have swung in just the op- 
posite direction in recent years. They 
tend to aim for non-specialization. 
Some U. S. engineering schools have 
abandoned elective courses in specialty 
subjects in certain departments. In- 
stead, they substitute more general and 
theoretical engineering courses (BW— 
May21'55,p64). 

Some of the courses offered in Rus- 
sian engineering schools illustrate this 


narrow concentration: Mechanical 
Equipment of Cement Industries, 
Techno of the Macaroni Business, 
Uses of Machinery and Electricity in 


Animal Husbandry. 
« All for the Plans—The Russians’ aim 





Oevgimess ween 


here is to fill new jobs with men quali- 
fied to handle them on the day they 
start work. In a planned economy—or 
so the theory goes—you can determine 
today precisely how many copper smeit- 
ing engineers you will need five years 
hence. In the engineering schools, you 
see to it that enough students are en- 
rolled in the copper smelting courses to 
meet demand five years hence. 

But plans often change. Malenkov’s 
emphasis on consumer goods, then the 
reversal back to producers’ goods when 
he stepped down, is said to have caused 
a lot of trouble at the schools. Even 
in a planned economy, it seems to be 
true that this year’s estimate of some 
future year’s demand for engineers of 
a pn type is more likely to be wrong 
than right. 
¢ When Plans Change—The result is 
frequently ludicrous: a graduate “2 4 
neer comes into a plant in the Urals. 
He has been sent by Moscow, specifi- 
cally trained to fill a vacancy as a ago 
generation engineer. But when he ar- 
rives, he is told that the plant needs no 
power generation engineer, One year 
ago the plant foresaw that this engineer 
would be needed. But now it needs a 
man who has been trained in electric 
motors. Only the exceptionally adapta- 
ble man will be willing to switch fields 
at this point. Most young men, under 
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... serving the Automotive industry 


In ever increasing numbers American 
automobiles have “the iook of ster- 
ling” —through Reynolds Aluminum. 
Easy to form and finish, weight-sav- 
ing aluminum offers many advantages 
for grills, inside and outside trim parts, 
window frames and in many other 
applications. Aluminum gets its “‘look 
of sterling’’ without special plating— 


and it never rusts, resists corrosion. 

In the automotive industry, and 
many others, Reynolds Aluminum 
Specialists are always ready to help 
on aluminum design and production 
problems. To learn how Reynolds 
serves your industry write Reynolds 
Metals Company, P.O. Box 1800-MA, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





Reynolds Aluminum Uses in the Automotive industry 











Aluminum Instrument 
Panels .. . the soft sheen of 
“sterling” in a voriety of 
modern finishes and colors, 


Aluminum Grills . . 

light weight, stay beautiful, 
easier to manufacture with 
the “look of sterling” or gold. 


Aluminum Trim Molding 
... the “look of sterling” on 
automotive trim parts... also 
in anodized gold finishes. 


strong, light weight, rust re- 
sistant with outstanding heat 
exchange properties. 


See Reynolds New Program “‘Frontier’’—Sundays on NBC-TV 


REYNOLDS ae ALUMINUM 


MOoDeERN 
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A Good Foundation 
for your 
New Location 


with a building erected 
to your specifications 


Desirable companies, large and small, 
find a hearty, business-like welcome 
in North Carolina, 


Business development foundations in 
sixty-one communities are prepared 
to erect buildings to meet the specifi- 
cations of incoming and expanding 
industries. 


During the construction period, spec- 
ial workers’ training programs may 
be activated so that when the plant 
is completed it can go into immedi- 
ate production. 


This and other special coop: ation 
is readily available on attractive 
terms to sound companies locating 
in North Carolina for stability and 
growth, 


Data about the foundations and de- 
scriptions of sites in mountain, pied- 
mont and coastal areas will be sent 
promptly upon request to Ben E. 
Douglas, Director, Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh 4, N. C, 


Friendly Ca rolin® 


North iam 


Production 
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those circumstances, would go back to 
Moscow for a new assignment. 

Some U.S. educators believe that the 
narrow specialization within the Soviet 
system will stifle technological advance. 
Specialization during an  engincer's 
school years may slow, even stall, de- 
velopment of creative engineering tal- 
ent. It could make for an engineer's 
lack of confidence when faced with a 
problem outside his own small field. 

However, this will not always hold 

true. The Russian engineer does receive 
a strong education in the fundamentals 
of science and engineering in his first 
wage ve Bae years of training. 
. plaints at Home—There is evi- 
dence that some groups in Russia 
strongly oppose narrow specialization. 
Pravda has blasted it. So have certain 
scientific journals. 

But DeWitt and others believe that 
the opponents want only to trim the 
specialties from around 500 to maybe 
300—still far more than U.S. educators 
would tolerate. 

The pressure for specialization within 
Russia comes from industry. The plants 
cry for specialists. The educators are 
its foes. This situation is strikingly par- 
allel to that in the U.S., though here 
it applies to a far less serious degree. 


Vi. The New Graduate 


When graduation time comes round, 
the current yearly crop of 53,000 new 
engineers prepares to move into the 
huge Soviet industrial system. If the 
system is functioning properly, each 
will find a niche somewhere. But fre- 
quently the system is not working prop- 
erly. And so the result is the p Lee. 
shortage of skilled manpower for high- 
priority industries. In 1952, for m- 
stance, the Soviet Ministry for Heavy 
Industrial Construction could find men 





13.9% 


23,000 


7.6% 81.8% 


with practical training for only 61% 
of its engineering posts. 

A lot of these shortages are caused 
by changes of planning within the 
Soviet economic system. But the new 
graduates contribute to the shortages 
of manpower, too. All try to fill posts 
in urban centers in western Russia. 
Though there's a strong demand, few 
want to venture to Siberia to help 
pioneer its industrial growth. 

Placement is compulsory for most 

graduates. The top students have more 
choice, of course. 
* More Favors—The poorest paid new 
engineer carns 900 rubles ($225) a 
month. This is roughly comparable to 
the national average for all salaried 
workers and employees. But it is higher 
than the new school teacher's pay (650 
rubles a month) or that of the new 
physician (800 rubles a month). 

A good acronautical engineer earns 
1,100 or 1,200 rubles a month from 
the start. A “so-so” Russian engineer 
will move up to 1,000 rubles a month 
at the end of his first year. His salary 
will move up by about 6% each suc- 
ceeding year. 

If he has ability, he will find a super- 
visory job before his first year is up. 
With the new job will go a salary boost 
of 50%. DeWitt says that such a move 
is not uncommon. 

Civil engineers, such as those who 
made the recent junket to look at U.S. 
housing (BW—Oct.15'55,p30) reported 
their salaries at 4,600 to 5,000 rubles 
a month. Russian engineers—with, say, 
15 years’ experience—can make as much 
as 2,500 rubles a month. 

* Talent’s Reward—The reason that 
big jumps in pay—and position—are so 
common is due mainly to the Soviet 
system's great need for management 
talent. There are few schools that train 
men for management. Very few non- 
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take your secretary off the spot... 


let DR/I-STAT do her copy work 





Don't waste your secretary's time on 
repetitive writing of any sort. A Peer- 
less Dri-Stat Photocopy System does 
this work much faster and more eco- 
nomically and with absolute accuracy. 
Dri-Stat will copy anything: letters, 
reports, charts, tabulated material, 
clippings . . . even pages from thick, 
bound volumes. You get sharp black 
and white copies of colored inks, half- 
tone pictures, pencilled notations. 


The new Dri-Stat is the only photocopy 


PEERLESS 


mm” a 
DRI-STAT 









transfer system that you can use in 
bright office light. You can set it on 
any office desk without special shields 
or hoods. 


Anyone becomes a Dri-Stat photocopy 
expert after brief instruction. Peerless 
“Bright-Light” Papers have such broad 
operating range, and the exclusive Dri- 
Stat rheostat control is so flexible that 
anyone can get a good copy every time. 
Paper waste is almost eliminated. Cost 
per photocopy is reduced. 


() Send literature 


NAME.. 
COMPANY... 


S 2 it ot Se Ea once 


- 
PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC., Shoreham, Long Island, New York | 


I want to know more about the Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System and | 
how it can cut my clerical expense. 


() Arrange a demonstration for me. 


The entire Dri-Stat system, both papers 
and machines, is made in America in 
a modern factory. All necessary sup- 
plies and service are available promptly 
when you need them. 


DON’T BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT UNTIL YOU'VE 
SEEN THE DRI-STAT, Just fill in 
this coupon and we'll send you litera- 
ture or arrange a demonstration for 
you. When you see the Peerless Dri- 
Stat at work, you"ll want to own it. 


TITLE 




















Due to the unusual deep socket in the above 
Adjusting Screw it could not be formed from 
regular annealed and processed cold heading 
wire. 


Keystone’s metallurgist recommended Keystone 
“Special Processed” wire. The manufacturer has 
now standardized on “Special Processed” wire 
for this and other difficult cold headed parts. His 
results have been improved quality, increased 
production and lower cost per unit. 


The superior grain flow characteristics of Key- 
stone “Special Processed” wire provide the nec- 
essary upsetting and die forming qualities to 
withstand the terrific metal displacement in 
your most difficult cold heading jobs. Your in- 
quiry is welcomed, 


ral Wir oo" 
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engmeecrs or scientists move mto im,- 
portant positions in industry. So man- 


ogee talent must come from withia 


the engineering ranks. 

¢ Fast Steppers—The engineers who 
move fastest within the Soviet system 
are those who can show that they have 
met production goals successfully. A 
good cost-cutter is pretty certain to 
move fast 

Of course, there is no room for sales 
engineers, because distribution im a 
socialistic economy is supposec to take 
care of itsclf. Thus, the producers are 
the heroes. And, in most instances, the 
producers are engineers. 
¢ Trapped in the System—A young en- 
ginecr who dislikes his job has a tough 
time getting away from it. Disgruntled 
engineers are not uncommon, becaus: 
me a few graduates can choose thei: 
jobs. 

If the engineer dislikes his field, he 
is in real trouble, because the system 
frowns on engineers switching from one 
ficld to another. If he merely wants to 
move from one job to another—within 
the same ficld—it’s tough enough. He 
can’t just go and apply. He has to have 
a work book 

A work book is a sort of an industrial 
passport. It was introduced in the 
1930s, ostensibly as a social security 
record keeper, Actually, its purpose 
was to cut down the staggering labor 
turnover within industry, which, at 
that time, was running at 100%—on 
the average, cach worker changed his 
job once a year. The Russian cannot 
zet a work book unless he is dismissed 
lon his job. In theory, a prospective 
employer cannot talk to him unless he 
produces a work book. 


Reds With Slide Rules 


DeWitt savs that the Communist 
Party is often suspicious of the Russian 
technical man. As a result, there are 
a lot of bureaucratic controls on his dav- 
to-day operational decisions. One reason 
might be that he stays aloof from party 
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Booitts the pyr 


These lightweight freezer lids of 
acrylic resin provide 
sparkling clear “showcases” for 
merchandise. They can be opened 
and closed hundreds of times a day, 
yet retain their clarity and beauty. 

Du Pont “Lucite” can take this 
rough and repeated usage because it 


**Lucite”’ 


ZYTEL® |ALATHON® 











nyion 3 polyethylene 
resin resin 
Lucite* TEFLON® 
acrylic | tetrafiuoro- 
resin | ethylene resin 





GETTGR THIN 


FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





lce-cream-dispensing-cabinet lid of “Lucite” molded by General Products Co., 
Central Fatis, Rhode island, for Savage Arms Corporation of Utica, N. Y. 





has high impact strength...even at 
the relatively low temperatures of 
commercial freezers. “Lucite” also 
has excellent moisture resistance, and 
its strength and toughness are unaf- 
fected by water vapor or immersion. 

The properties of “Lucite” make 
it an ideal engineering material for 


LUCITE™ 


use in decorative and mechanical 
applications. Inexpensively and 
easily molded, it resists cracking, 
chipping and crazing. 

To evaluate “Lucite” for your 
own use, get complete property and 
application data by clipping and 
mailing the coupon below. 


Pe ae eee mea a ea eae aes eee ere 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 3311 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me more information 


Name ——————— = 
on the Du Pont engineering materi. : 
als checked: [) “lucite” acrylic Firm Nome —_—_— 

Position 


l 

| 

t 

! 

J x 

1 resin; () “Alothon” polyethylene 

| resin; [) “Zytel” nyten resin; 
) “Teflon” tetrafivercethylene 

joa | am interested in ee 

{ these moterials for: 


City 


Type of Business. dienecianes 
Street Address ——__——_ _ 
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MODERNAIRE DESKS: 


more business- 
engineered features 
— built-in for 

the years to come 


Handsome Invincible desks give you greater office 
efficiency — through outstanding “Business-Engi- 
neered”’ features like adjustable height, non-glare top, 
smooth operating drawers on nylon glides and auper- 
rigid construction. Available in 107 different sizes 
and models. You can choose one that’s perfectly 
suited to your own requirements, See the feature- 
packed Invincible line at your dealer’s today. 


c. 


= INVINCIBLE 


aobtd METAL FURNITU 
RE COMPANY 
sookiet FREE! MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


12 pages of decoroter plunned color 
combinetions end offise erence: in Coneda, A, 8. Davey Company lid., 


ments. Ack your dealer or write. 175 Bedford Read, Terente 5, Conede 


Set the pace for better business living 
= " 
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affairs. In his technical paper, the 
engineer is careful to say the diplo- 
matic thing when introducing new 


Throughout his professional life, the 
scientist or engineer spends little time 
with party affairs. During his school 
years, only about 7% of his time goes 
for political indoctrination and socio- 
economics. The non-science student 
gets triple that dose. 

* No ise for Future—There is no 
t answer to the question of party 
alty among engincers and scicntists. 

Statistics on party membership are not 
an accurate barometer of political think- 
ing. They show, for instance, that about 
88% of all Sovict undergraduates are 
members of the Young Communist 
League. They show, too, that only 40% 
of Soviet engineers belong to the Com- 
munist Party. But you cannot conclude 
from that that as Russian engineers grow 
older and wiser their belief in Com- 
munism dwindles. 

In fact, the Russian engineer is, by 
his education, an extremely narrow per- 
sonality; he spends no time at all at 
liberal arts during his college years. 

DeWitt, in interviews with refugees 
from Russia, has found what the result 
of this narrowness can mean. He says 
he found a basic belief in the Com- 
munist system firmly planted in the 
tefugees. Though they fled from the 
terrors of Russian Communism, their 
belief in the economic theories of Com- 
munism remained as strong as ever. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The Kingston steam plant near Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., has just been completed 
by TVA. The 1.6-million-kw. power 
lant is said to be the world’s largest. 
ts nine units will consume 4.3-million 
tons of coal a year, a nice boost for the 
coal industry. 
* 


Glidden Co. will build a $2.5-million 
lant at Port St. foe, Fla., adjacent to 
t. joe Paper Co. The plant will use 

crude soap skimmings, a byproduct of 

St. Joe paper mills and kraft paper 

makers. From the skimmings it will 

get crude and distilled tall oil, high 
grade fatty acids, tall oil rosins and by- 
product pitch. 


Brains needed: “We may simply run 
out of trained manpower and _brain- 
power and we may do so much sooner 
than we run out of our oil reserves or 
our iron ore reserves,” says Livingston 
W. Houston, president of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. “Industry used 
one engineer for each 400 employees 
75 years ago. Today, the demand is 
one engineer for each 40 employees.” 
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To postpone a heavy 
utility investment in transmission 


line construction, the Iowa Electric Light & Power 
Company has taken delivery on a 1,000 kw. Electro-Mobile 
power car operating automatically on dual fuel 
(natural gas and Diesel pilot oil). 


This unit will function as a supplementary power source 


—improving service cn an extended transmission system. 


This is one of many applications of Electro-Mobile 
power in electric utility service. 


For complete information, write to: 





ELeEcTRO-MoTive DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS ¢ La Grange, iilinois 

















NEW PRODUCTS 








Chemical Weather Strip 


A calking compound made from a 
chemical polysulfide may solve leakage 
problems encountered in new buildings, 
particularly those made of glass and 
steel. 

The manufacturer, Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., says that the sealant has almost 
permanent weathering and elastic prop- 
erties, and can resist strains that develop 
along sealing surfaces. 

The sealant is available in colors. 


Cost: $19 gal. 


¢ Source: Thiokol Chemical Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Quick Book Binder 


This semiautomatic, electrically 
driven collating wheel can hold up to 
800 Ib. of printed matter, and is in- 
tended primarily for binding operations, 

The speed of the machine is timed 
to give operators—working simultane- 
ously around the wheel—ample time to 
perform the complete collating opera- 
tion, which consists of picking up, 
straightening, and stacking the Sons 
Each operator can collate a 112-page 
booklet in 14 min. Cost: approximately 
$2,500. 


¢ Source: Johnson Research Corp., 
Bethpage, N. Y. 


Sub for Vacuum Tubes 


The coil in the nutshell is a tiny 
ferristor coil—the heart of a magnetic 
amplifier—which is intended to replace 
vacuum tubes in a high-speed counting 
machine. Ferristors are said to operate 
efficiently for five years, longer than 
most vacuum tubes. The manufacturer 
says they are not affected by overloaded 
circuits, and that their longer life will 
reduce production line stoppages due 
to tube failures. 


* Source: Berkeley Div. of Beckman In- 
struments, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Tabs on the Line 


This plastic registering device is de- 
signed to help fishermen determine how 
deep they have sunk their bait. When 
the line is loo around it, a gear 
train is activated. The amount of line 
being let out is registered on a dial, 
whose readings can easily be reset to 
zero. 


* Source: Production Lathe, Inc., Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 





LUKENS HELPS 
TAKE THE HEAT OFF 


Value is added to your production 
equipment, we believe, through 
the emphasis we place on team- 
work with qualified builders. By 
close cooperation, we help solve 
special problems of materials se- 
lection, equipment design and fab- 
rication. Lukens’ experience, 
gained as the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of specialty steel plate and 
plate products, makes this backup 
particularly significant. 

Steel Plate Shapes are a typical 
example. Our equipment for flame- 
cutting, bending, blanking, shear- 
ing, and pressing these money- 
saving components is the most 
extensive available anywhere. We 
work with builders to apply these 
pre-formed parts where their nu- 
merous advantages will benefit you 
most. 

Other special Lukens’ plate 
products include economical clad 
steels, the widest range of types 
and sizes of carbon and alloy steels, 
and the widest range of styles and 
sizes of heads. We not only supply 
these specialties, but work with 
qualified equipment builders in ap- 
plying them. 

If you would like to know more 
about cost cutting through equip- 
ment modernization, outline your 

to Manager, Marketing 
Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


Divisions 
By-Products Steel Co. + Lukenweild 
COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 


; - _ 


+ 


Does it put 
the treasurer 
on a hot spot? 


Your treasurer may be forced to watch profits burn. 
Money he stokes into obsolete equipment goes 
up in smoke for high maintenance, rising 
production costs and lost sales. 
So if the books show earnings slipping, the 
trouble may well be outmoded equipment 
When “written-off” production units can’t hold 
the competitive line on product price or quality, 
they become the most expensive you own 
Chances are you are already examining the 
possibilities of higher return from capital 
invested in and sales resulting from new, efficient 
equipment. You'll find that qualified equipment 
builders are good teamworkers for this kind 
of planning. Cooperating with your engineers 
and consultants, their specialized knowledge 
and resources can be invaluable. Why not 
invite them ir for exploratory discussions? 





Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS + HEADS + PLATE SHAPES + FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 


























DEPARTURES OF TOMORROW 
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TOMORROW: This ingenious machine works from blueprints to brick walls in record time! 





TODAY: New Departure ball bearings assure de- 
pendeble operation and long life for construction 
equipment of all kinds. These bearings support heavy 
loods, reduce wear and operate throughout the life of 
machines with little of no maintenance. 


Skylines of the future may spring up overnight with equipment like this on 
the job, Brick-Quick prepares and spreads the mortar, then lays and levels 





the bricks, points up and finishes walls with ultra-speed and precision. 





This fantasy may be a fact tomorrow! If it is, look for New Departure ball 





bearings to play a vital role in its successful operation. New Departures 
hold moving parts in positive alignment, take thrust and radial loads. And 


New Departure's constant research provides industry with bearings that 





operate under extreme conditions to make the newest advances workable 


If you're designing a new product or redesigning an old one, call for New 


Departure ball bearings . recognized for finest quality and service. 





NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS co BRST NNECTICUT 


PARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Color TV Recorder 


\ system for speedy kinescope record- 
ing of color television programs has 
been developed by Eastman Kodak Co. 
I'he system makes it possible to record 
a color TV show on special black-and- 
white film, called lenticular film, and to 
retelecast it in color. 

The film has a series of tiny cylin- 
drical lenticules—or small lenses—em- 
bossed in the film base. The lenticules 
help record the color values onto the 
black-and-white film. They also control 
the color signals in the transmitter when 
the kinescope recording is telecast. 

The lenticular film, to which sound, 
recorded by conventional sound track 
methods, is added, takes only one hour 
for processing—a fraction of the time 
required by most other methods. 

* Source: Kodak Research Laboratories, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A deflatable world globe that can be 
folded into a small package is being 
introduced by C. S. Hammond & Co., 
Maplewood, N. J. The globe is 18 in. 
high, inflatable by mouth, and plastic- 
coated so that crayon marks can be 
erased. Price: $19.95. 

° 
A posting machine that prepares es- 
sential installment records in the pres- 
ence of the customer has been devel- 
oped by National Cash Register Co. 
The machine prints in the customer's 
receipt book the date of transaction, 
code symbol of employee handling it, 
debits and credits, and computes bal- 
ance. Similar information is entered 
on the machine’s journal sheet. 

a 
A recording development that enables 
recorded speech or music to be repro- 
duced on specially treated printed sur- 
faces is announced by Columbia Rec- 
ords. The records are available in any 
record speed. The company claims its 
“Auravision” process has possibilities 
in packaging, advertising, publishing. 

* 


A welded aluminum chain is being 
—— by the McKay Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The chain is said to have a 
working load limit only 60% that of a 
steel chain of the same size, but it is 
65% lighter in weight. The chain 
combines lightness with nonmagnetic 
and corrosion resisting properties. 
. 


A milling machine in which the hori- 
zontal spindle—instead of the saddle 
and table—rotates for angle milling, is 
being built by the U. S. Burke Ma- 
chine Tool Div., Cincinnati. The 
swiveling spindle provides extreme 
rigidity for precision work. 
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(Advertisement) 


INSULATION 


IN THE MODERN DINING ROOM of the Hillcrest Country Club, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., sound is kept under control with Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos. Sprayed on the 
ceiling, and painted a dark green, the insulation completes the attractiveness of the room. 
Architects: Hudgins-Thompson-Ball & Associates, General Contractor: E. V. Cox Con- 
struction Co. Acoustical Contractor: Acoustical Products Co. All are Oklahoma City firms. 


Noise Volume Lowered, Heat Bills Cut 
with Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos 


@ Country club's dining room gets sound-deadening 


blanket of asbestos fibers applied on ceiling. 


Today, probably more than ever 
before, sound control plays an 
important part in industrial, com- 
mercial, and home planning. An 
example is the Hillcrest Country 
Club, where Sprayed “Limpet”’ 
Asbestor helps maintain a quict, 
pleasant dining atmosphere by trap- 
ping and smothering sound waves. 


* Two-way Sound Control —This 
insulation’s surface yields with sound 
waves, reducing their intensity. 
Sound waves are further dissipated 
by being absorbed in the millions of 
Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos pores. 


© Valuable Insulator — Heated air 
can’t escape through this seamless 
insulation blanket—cold air can’t 
seep in through it. Applied on thin, 
single-layer roofs, it has produced 
fuel savings as high as 50%. 


© Other Properties—-Sprayed “Lim- 
pet” Asbestos is light in weight, 


highly fire-resistant, even provides 
condensation control. It absorbs 
water vapor, prevents ‘“‘sweat- 
ing” effect. 

¢ Informative folder available — 
K&M’s folder on Sprayed “Limpet’’ 
Asbestos will be sent on request. 
Details for obtaining it are 
in coupon. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


in Canada: Atias Asbestos Company, Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
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MANAGEMENT 





Two companies—Winchester 
and Remington—lead the field 
in guns and ammunition, but 
their management philosophies 
ore at opposite poles. In today’s 
competition, it means neither 
company can miss a trick. 


WINCHESTER’S manager, W. Miller 
Hurley, thinks a rifle or shotgun should be 
made and marketed with loving care. 


6 Management 


Two Gun Makers 
With Opposite Views 


HE TWO HUNTERS pictured on this 
ti have a great deal in common. 
They're both executives of arms and 
ammunition companies-W, Miller 
Hurley, left, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Winchester-Western 
Div. of Olin Mathiesen Chemical Corp., 
and Max R. Warden (right), is presi- 
dent of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Both men reached the top rung two 
years ago; both worked their way up, 
without benefit of college degrees, 
through production and engineering 
ranks. They're in the same age bracket: 
Warden is 52 and Hurley, 47. 

Their companies run one-two as the 
biggest in the field. Both are con- 
trolled by giant chemical companies 
(Remington by du Pont), and they are 
neighbors in Connecticut, Winchester 
in New Haven and Remington in 
Bridgeport. 

Yet with all these similarities, man 
to man and company to company, the 


two managements have utterly different 


philosophies. The contrast in ap- 
te ages extends all the way through 
oth organizations—from product de- 
sign to advertising theme. 
¢ The Difference—In talking to Miller 
Hurley or Max Warden, you quickly 
learn where the difference lies. t's in 
the mind’s-eye picture that each com- 
pany has of its customer: 

¢ At Remington, management be- 
lieves the customer is primarily inter- 
ested in “the best possible product at 
the lowest possible cost.” So everything 
is geared to simplicity, speed, efficiency, 
mass production. 

¢ At Winchester, management fol- 
lows the theory that the shooter doesn’t 
buy a gun like a tool. It wraps up ro- 
mance and pride of possession—the 
Cadillac idea—with every gun. Every- 
thing is geared to craft quality and cus- 
tom touches, even at extra price, 
* Both Ideas Work—Together the two 
companies blanket a big market. This 
year, at least 18-million hunters will be 
licensed, and gunners will spend some 
$200-million on rifles, shotguns, and— 
most important—ammunition. 

Winchester, as an Olin Mathiesen 

division, doesn't publish separate sales 
figures, but its 1955 volume is esti- 
mated around $95-million. Remington 
expects to wind up the year around the 
$69-million mark it hit last year. Savage 
Arms Corp. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 


REMINGTON’S president, Max R. 
Warden, believes the buyer is most inter- 
ested in the best quality for a price. 
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NAUGATUCK LOTOLS 
help make better: 


© Tufted corpeting * hose and belting 

* Bag & wrapping * Display forms 
paper * Toys, dolls & masks 

* Upholstery fabrics * Meteorological 

* Non-woven fabrics balloons 

* Surgical gloves * Upholstery pads 

* Rug underlay * Girdles & 

° Masking tapes baby pants 

* Adhesives + Balloons & 

* Rubber-to-metal beach balls 

© Tires * Textile sizing 


©) i. 


many 
a product's 
sales 

story! 


MORE ATTRACTIVE... longer-lasting ...a better value! These 
important, sales-clinching points are being added to the selling stories 
of scores of products—from carpeting to Hallowe'en masks—by 
Naugaruck’s LOTOLS, custom-formulated latex compounds, 

In industry after industry, specially compounded Lotols have been 
the means of improving products... reducing their costs...or both at 
the same time! Sometimes the LOTOL is blended into the product's 
ingredients, as in the making of paper. In other cases it is applied after 
initial fabrication, as in carpet backing and fabric sizing. Either way, 
the water-dispersed rubber particles in the LOTOL impart their flex- 
ing, stretching, gripping and filling properties to add greater strength, 
lasting body and more luxurious appearance to the end product 

Since Naugatuck chemists first made latex a practical material of 
industry more than 30 years ago, Naugatuck has piled up a unique store 
of experience, both in compounding and application. This experience, 
plus Naugatuck’s unequalled facilities for production and compound. 
ing of latex, can be of enormous value to you, whether yours is a famil- 
iar application or a brand-new idea! 


Bring your product improvement problem to the world’s largest latex compounder! 


Naugatuck Chemical 





Division of United States Rubber Company 


Naugatuck. Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron + Boston + Gastonia, N.C. « Chicago + Los Angeles » Memphis + New York + Philadelphia « IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices + Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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probably runs third with about $30-mil- 
hon in annual sales. 

¢ Depression Troubles—Winchester 
ind Remington both went through the 
wringer in the Great Depression, when 
ill recreational spending suffered the 
ame way. Both were rescued by chemi 
cal companies that had a stake in sup 
porting the sale of ammunition. 

In 1931, a predecessor of what is 
now Olin Mathieson, took Winchester 
out of receiver's hands for $8.1-million. 
The gun maker was then attached to 
the Western ammunition division. 

In 1933, EF. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., bought control of Remington 
for similar reasons. Du Pont holds 99% 
of Remington's preferred stock, 60% 
of the common, has four seats on Reni- 


er ae “ 
tvevreted © @ Comom Gul Medel 2! Model 20% 
oho trond a Feld, Magmem Trap or Sheet uyte. 


barrels. .20 


_ 
WINCHESTER'’S advertising stresses pres 
tige of owning a Winchester, with a bow 
to quality of workmanship and no emphasis 
on the retail price. 
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REMINGTON'S advertising plugs down-to-earth features of price and performance— 
nothing fancy. Ads run chiefly in magazines for outdoorsmen, farmers, boys, dealers. 


ington’s nine-man board of directors. 

Both companies were devoted wholly 
to military work during the war, of 
course, and both benehted from the 
huge market expansion after the war 
(boomed by former GI's). Despite 
Korea's diversion of some production 
into military contracts once more, the 
two companies grew side by side in the 
civilian market 
* New Chief Executives—In this ex- 
panding market, procuction was the 
cy concern of management. That's 
one reason why both companies tapped 
production men for the highest posts 
two years ago. Warden, with a genius 
for manufacturing engineering, had de- 
signed Remington's high-speed produc- 
tion processes; at Olin’s Western am- 
munition division, Hurley had set pro- 
duction marks that haven't been 
matched since. Hurley's assignment was 
to speed the development of Win- 
chester gun designs, get them into 
production, keep closer control of 
costs. 

in today’s competition, sales have 
become an equally pressing problem, 
and both Warden and Hurley have 
only recently backstopped themselves 
with marketing specialists at high levels. 
* Parental Relationship—As part of a 
division, Winchester stands closer to 
its parent company than Remington 
does with du Pont. In fact, Warden is 
quick to point out that Remington is 
an independent company. As proof, he 
says Remington buys more powder for 
its ammunition from a competitor of 
du Pont than from du Pont itself. 
“And,” he adds, “if we want research 
from du Pont, we have to buy it.” 

Winchester, on the other hand, is 
highly integrated with Olin Mathiesen. 
This has some advantages. Olin makes 
powder and brass for cartridges and has 


timber to provide wood for gunstocks, 
though Winchester also buys a lot of 
walnut on the open market. 

¢ Product Lines—Despite their oppo- 
site-pole viewpoints, the two companics 
take pains not to miss each other's 
tricks. When Remington went into the 
powder-actuated tool business a few 
years ago (these tools use a small cart- 
ridge to fire fasteners into concrete and 
other materials), Winchester responded 
by buying a company that made a 
competitive line 

Winchester claims its line of guns 
contains 35% more models than that 
of Remington, but it edmits that many 
of these are slow sellers. “The price of 
leadership,” groans Wincheste:. 

In the hotter sales numbers, the two 
companies have equivalent product 
lines. Remington has no lever-action 
rifle but Winchester still sells thousands 
of its Model 94 carbine and its modifi- 
cations. Remington has a slide-action 
high-powered rifle that Winchester 
hasn't. But these are exceptions. 

In ammunition, which accounts for 
two out of three sales dollars, Win- 
chester has been swinging more and 
more to shorter and lighter, high- 
velocity hunting cartridges. It has just 
introduced three of these, including a 
.243-caliber as well as the new NATO 
size, .308-caliber. Remington wasn’t 
caught napping. orn ef what was 


going on. it announced a new .244- 


caliber cartridge at almost the same 


time as Winchester’s .243. 

Actually, Remington doesn’t quite 
share Winchester’s enthusiasm for the 
lighter bullets, which get their killing 
power from velocity rather than mass. 
But gun writers have been beating the 
drum for them for some time, and 
Remington takes no chances. 
¢ Market Strategy—Both companies 
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alf his mail answered without 
dictation and typing 


The short cuts which Verifax copying has 
brought to thousands of offices should work 
equally well for you and your secretary. 


Dake your morning mail, for example— 
supposing it included the following items: 
C) A letter calling for answers to specific 
questions 
With a Kodak Verifax Copier, you would 
simply jot the answers in the margin of the 
letter ... mail a Verifax copy as your reply. 
Your secretary-- anyone in your office — 
can make 5 of these photo-exact copies 
in 1 minute with this completely different 
copier, 
[ A quotation form requesting you to add prices 
No need to retype for your office record. Just make a Verifax copy. 
() A request for a carbon copy of a report 
You have only one carbon left in your files. Complete retyping 
would formerly have been necessary. But your Verifax Copier lets 
you make legible copies even from carbons. 
] A report which should be called to immediate 
attention of three department heads 


Instead of dictating three “I quote” memos, simply write 
“Jack, Joe, Jim . . . this concerns you” alongside the related paragraphs, 
and route Verifax copies. 


[] A magazine article about your industry 
Sending Verifax copies to your executive staff ends slow “one-copy” 

routing. 

The revolutionary Kodak Verifax Copier makes 5 copies in | minute for 

2%¢ each; makes offset plates too, for under 20¢! Anyone in 

your office can whisk out these photo-exact copies after a few minutes’ 

instruction. No change in present room lighting! 
New free booklet is jam-packed with valuable tips 
for boss and secretary; shows how this $240 copier 
quickly pays for itself —often in less than a month, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Division 
443 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Verifax Copying~ New Time-Saver, 
New Idea for Every Office,” and names of near-by Verifax dealers 
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Saved to Inspire 


lime to Ketire 


Some things are hept around lons alter their useful life has 
ended. Some may have historica signihecance . ..@ value to 
collectors, or the quality to inspire future generations to 


ar eater achievement. 


This, however, is not true of machine tools. With the excep- 
tion of prototype or interesting early models, machines that 
are obsolete have little or no value. In fact, they cost the 
manulacturer money. 


Machine tools that cannot compete with the precision and 
high speeds of today's machines, should be retired before they 


raise production costs any higher. 


Lees- Bradner high-speed Auto- Motion Hobbers and Cri- 


Dan Threaders are a sure way to meet and beat high produc- 
tion costs. 
Your Lees- Bradner representative has the com- 


plete and amazing story... Call him im.-«.- OF 


write us direct. 


LEEP OFAONER 7 HO OF 2O GINGLE- OPINOLE 
HOBBET WITH ELECTRONIC CHecnEen 
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sell only through jcbbers and rely 
largely on their jobber salesmen to 
keep them in touch with the market. 
However, Remington also hires market 
research companies to back up its own 
findings. Hurley says Winchester 
about to do the same thing. 

Both companies employ top-flight 
advertising agencies, but there's a 
striking difference in how and where 
they advertise. Remimgton’s campaign 
is concentrated in the outdoor, farm, 
boys’, and hardware magazines; Win- 
chester includes these, too, but extends 
its campaign to such national and gen- 
eral magazines as Time, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Collier's, and True. 

The advertising is pitched according 
to the divergent management philoso- 
phies of the two companies. As the 
ads on page 62 show, Winchester takes 
a more institutional approach—the siz- 
zle first, the steak second—and plays 
the “quality in the Winchester tradi- 
tion” theme. The Remington ad sells 
more directly, in terms of price and 
performance. 

Both companies have the same worry 
about their market: the dwindling acre- 
age of hunting land open to the public, 
and the shrinking population of game. 
Both support conservation measures, 
the establishment of hunting preserves 
open to the public on a fee basis, and 
the activity of target and skeet clubs 
that provide shooting without wild 
game, all season round 
¢ Price Factors—Winchester also has 
one peculiar marketing problem—price. 
Its Cadillac-prestige approach results 
in quite a price differential; Remmgton 
retails some important lines of guns 
at about 30% below Winchester. This 
year Winchester began to do some- 
thing about the difference. It inaugu- 
rated a time payment plan, in which 
the company picks up the installment 
paper from the dealer. 

lurley says this is the first manufac- 
turer's credit plan in the industry. 
About 36,000 dealers have already 
signed up, and Hurley expects the 
scheme to make it casy for the man 
who really wants a Winchester, at a 
premium price, to post a small down 
payment and pay off the rest in six 
months. Yearend results may tell 
whether or not the plan has succeeded 
in minimizing the price differential 
with Remington 
¢ Remington's Production—Reming- 
ton’s price advantage is the calculated 
result of management policy: to de- 
velop products that are simple in de- 
sign, casy to manufacture, made up of 
interchangeable parts as far as possible. 
Remington has cut its production 
costs and passed the saving along to 
the buyer. 

The product line is also an out- 
growth of a market survey just before 
the war. At that time a number of 
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L GD million gallons of water in 11,000 hours 


at a fuel cost of *4.74 per million gallons... 


that’s Chrysler V-8 economy and performance 


Tom Bostic of Plainview, Texes watches the perform- 
ance of his Chrysier V-8 powored Green irrigation Pump. 
This is the first Chrysler V-8 powered irrigation pump 
installed by Green Machinery Company. It was placed 
in service on Bostic’s 320-acre farm in April 1951. Now 
into its fourth year, the original pump and Chrysler 
Industriai V-6 331 cubic inches displacement engine 
have delivered an average of 1200 GPM for 11,000 


hours for a grand total of 792 MILLION gations of water. 
In irrigating his cotton, wheat and grain sorghum, 
Bostic burns butane fuel, his Chrysier Engine using 
5% gations of butane per hour. Priced at 6% a gation, 
it has cost him $3,753.75 to produce this amazing 
volume of water. In that time he has irrigated four 
crops each of cotton and grain sorghum and eight 
crops of wheat. 





HOTO COURTESY GREEN MACHINERY COMPANY PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 


Mow’s that for a sample of Chrysler per- 
formance plus economy? With a comparable 
diesel-powered engine at the present cost of 
diesel fuel (1444¢ a gallon), it would have 
cost this grower more than twice as much to 
produce that much water. 


Then, if you compare first costs, you find 
a Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engine costs less 
than one-half the cost of comparable diesel 
power. 


Leading deep well turbine pump manu- 
facturers, like Green Machinery Company, 
offer Chrysler Industrial V-8 Engines as 
standard power in their units. They know 
they can depend upon Chrysler Industrial 
Engines to deliver the kind of power that 
breaks records every day. 


Regardless of the fuel of your choice, 
gasoline, butane or natural gas, you can 
expect the best from Chrysler . . . best 
economy best performance . . . best 
dependability. Ask a Chrysler Industrial 
Engine Dealer for details on Chrysler In- 
dustrial Engines, 230 to 413 cubic inches 
displacement, or write for catalogue: 
Dept. 311, Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


HRYSLER 


Industrial Engines 


=e 
HORSEPOWER 4°72 


Chrysler ind. 56 
331 cubic inches 
Displacement Engine 


WITH A PEDIGREE 





photographic 


copying equipment 

You'll find this splendid equipment 
serving faithfully in insurance, commer- 
cial and industrial concerns everywhere, 
from the smallest to the largest . . . and 
also in federal, state, county and munic- 
ipal offices, coast to coast. It sets the stand- 
ard for economical, dependable photo- 
copying the nation and the world over! 

If your requirements are small or 
moderate, it will serve you well. The 
PHOTOSTAT Instant Copier and Mod- 
el Junior machines save time and money 
in any office, anywhere. Or, if need be, 
our larger automatic models prt sa 
the answer to co ms. 

Together with M ICROTRONICS® 
Microfilm equipment . . . now manu- 
factured by P AT CORPORA- 
TION ... we the greatest variety 
of fine equipment available for ing 
and preserving records of all k on 
both paper and film. 

Let our trained sales-service repre- 
sentatives, coast to coast, advise and aid 
vou. Your inquiries will receive our 
prompt and interested attention. Feel 
free to write us . . . no obligation! 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YoRK 
Service offlees in mest principal cities 
end in Terente, Conede 


PHOTOSTAT |e the registered trade-merk 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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complaints about Remington's auto- 
matic shotgun fell into a pattern: “Too 
heavy-too Iky—like carrying a crow- 

r.” Out of the redesign of this one 
en came a redesign of the whole 

mington line, lightening and stand- 
ardizing all the shotguns and rifles in 
the company’s much-touted “Family 
of Guns.” 

Through machining studies led by 
Warden, the company developed new 
cutting methods that held to closer 
tolerances. Parts were redesigned to 
climinate many of the costly interior 
cutting operations, and to go into the 
assembly of a variety of guns without 
slow and expensive hand dling lapping, 
and fitting. Remington spent $22-mik 
lion to carry out its new program. 

The results are dramatic. Three years 
ago, 7,500 major components were 
tied up in process for 23 days; today, 
only 750 parts are held in the cycle, 
which has itself been reduced to three 
days. In Remington's arms factory at 
llion, N. Y., gunstocks, receivers, ac 
tions, and barrels all go a long way 
along common production lines, di- 
Mies only for the modifications that 
make them either rifles or shotguns, 
then return to common lines for stock 
finishing, metal bluing, testing, and 
packaging. 
¢ Winchester Production—By contrast, 
Winchester’s design and production are 
guided by its belief that refinements, 
the extras that spell quality, must be 
included in a gun. 

“We use very few stampings,” says 
Hurley. “We make forgings and then 
machine them. We get a higher manu- 
facturing cost, sure, but we think it’s 
the best way to make a gun that a 
man will keep a lifetime and then be 
psoud to hand down to his son.” 

Thus, for its medel 50 automatic 
shotgun, introduced last vear, Win- 
chester built a million-dollar produc- 
tion line solely for the manufacture 
of this gun. There's little similarity 
among most Winchester guns, so most 
of the designs call for special parts and 
subassemblies. Winchester looks al- 
most with horror on the couplings of 
rifles and shotguns in a standard de 
sign. 

“Rifles and shotguns are not apples 

and oranges,” says a Winchester de- 
signer. “They're not supposed to 
handle the same way.” 
* Results in the Field—Winchester 
never tires of pointing to the results of 
national championship rifle and shot- 
gun matches, where it claims the fine 
points of manufacture show up most 
clearly. Manufacturers don't make 
much money on fancy target arms and 
nothing extra on match ammunition, 
but the prestige is rated high. Win- 
chester arms and ammunition pretty 
well dominate this field. 

Remington is now acknowledging 


this situation by introducing hot new 
competition loads and, just a few 
months ago, a zadically new target rifle 
to challenge Winchester’s hold on this 
field. 


Gulf Grows 


From merger that’s on 
way, Gulf Oil will get new 
U.S. production, pipelines, 
and tank car fleet. 


Gulf Oil Corp. is getting set to buy 
up a pipeline system, a tank car fleet, 
and the natural gas and crude oil pro- 
duction of 1.2-million acres of land 
in the U.S. Te pick up these things, 
Gulf wants to buy Warren Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla., in an exchange-of- 
stock deal. 

Reportedly, most Warren stock will 
be exchanged on a basis of 10 shares 
of Warren for eight shares of Gulf; but 
about 30% of Warren's stock will be ex- 
changed at the rate of 10 for 7.2 shares 
of Gulf. 
¢ No Wildcatter—Gulf, a large pro- 
ducer, has traditionally purchased its 
production holdings from other com- 
panies that explored them first instead 
of going in for heavy exploration on its 
own account. Since 58% of its pres- 
ent crude production comes from the 
Kuwait field in Arabia, Gulf will 
strengthen its U.S. production by pick- 
ing up Warren Petroleum’s 1.2-million 
acres. The acquisition has other attrac- 
tions, too: 

For one, Warren's natural gas pro- 
duction can be very useful to Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., a petrochemi- 
cal company of which Gulf owns 50%. 
Then, too, Gulf will gain from War- 
ren’s extensive pipeline system and its 
flect of 4,300 tank cars. 

Gulf, which has 11,000 miles of 
pipelines, strategically located refineries, 
and an extensive marketing system, ex- 
se to get plenty of advantage from 
Varren’s facilities. 
¢ Two Prices—The companies have not 
ce the background to the dual 
value exchange of stock, but here's 
what seems to have occurred: Gulf ap- 
proached two shareholders, who be- 
tween them held about 30% of War- 
ren’s common, with the 7.2 offer. They 
liked it and signed over their holdings. 
Thus armed, Gulf approached William 
Kelly Warren, Warren Petroleum’s 
founder, chief officer, and major owner 
(60% cf common stock). 

Warren was amenable but held out 
for eight Gulf shares for 10 of Warren. 

W. K. Warren plans to stay on as his 
company's chief officer, operate it im its 
present fields as a separate corpora- 
tion. END 
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beautiful Cobidion-to wise eoitinl. probloms- 


Johns-Manville Permacoustic units provide a ceiling 
that lends textured beauty and restful quiet to the 
pleasant atmosphere of this automobile showroom, 


Johns-Manville 


lic, decorative acoustical units 


INFORMATIONAL DATA ON PERMACOUSTIC 
Sizes 12” x 12” 
12” x 2" 


Johns-Manville Pesmacoustic® is an acoustical ceiling 
unit that combines maximum acoustical efiiciency with 
unusual architectural beauty and noncombustibility. 





Thickness 4%4’’* Color: white 
ACOUSTICAL EFFICIENCY 
Test No. A5S5-68 





Permacoustic is available with either a textured or 
fissured surface. These random-textured finishes 
increase its high sound-absorbing qualities, 
and provide design and decorative interest. 


Test No. AS5S-87 


comented to mounted special 
plaster board metal 
( Ne. 1) (mevnting Ne. 7) 








Made of baked mineral wool fibres, Permacoustic is 
rated incombustible. It is easy to install on existing 
ceilings or slabs, or by suspension using a spline 
system of erection. 





& | Sssyre 


For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, 
or for a free booklet entitled “Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, 
New York. In Canada, write $65 Lakeshore Road 
East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


5 Johns-Manville 


15 4 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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"Also available in Ye” thickness 
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Control of Mojud Shifts 
In New Turn of Merry-Go-Round 


David M, Milton, president of Equity Corp., a New 
York investment company, has taken over working con- 
trol of Mojud Co. otc one of the country’s largest 
hosiery and lingerie makers (1954 sales: $16.4-million). 

The new is the third change in Mojud’s working 
control in the past three months. 

I lere’s the chronology on the shifts: Before the changes 
started Nathaniel Judson, Mojud’s founder, held 24% 
working control in the company. On Sept. 2, he sold his 
holdings to a group of outsiders, On Oct. 20, the new 
group's directors approved sale of the company’s oper- 
ating assets to Herbert Schoenbrod, as agent. On Nov. 
4, David Judson, company secretary and a son of the 
founder, filed suit protesting the sale, which he claimed 
was being proposed without complete disclosure of all 
the facts to the stockholders. 

Two weeks ago, Milton announced that he had bought 
control from the new group. Milton canceled the sale 
and called the younger Judson back to the board of direc- 
tors (the latter had resigned as a director on Sept. 28). 
With his objectives attained, David Judson dropped his 
suit 

**¢- @ 


Business Aid to Education 
Gets Boost From Two Companies 


Two more oo ye & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.—have added 
separate new chapters to the growing story of business 
aid to education. 

Jones & Laughlin plans an integrated setup that will 
provide $115,000 a year for a age | of projects. Me- 
Graw-Hill’s $60,000 a year in sraw-Hill Merit 
Scholarships will tie in with the Ford Fi i 
sored National Merit Scholarship Corp. (BW-—Sep.17 
55,p50). 

In the two programs you can see the diversity that’s 
possible in industry aid to education, Jones & Laughlin 
is setting up an independent unit to provide beth scholar- 
ships and grants. 

Six yearly scholarships for sons of employees will per- 
mit them to attend any accredited approved by 
J&L, with free choice of studies. J&L will pay tuition 
and expenses; if the winners pick a private school, it will 
give the school an additional $500 grant. 

J&L, is also setting up six fellowships for graduate 
work in the sciences—each for $1,500 a year plus a sup- 
plemental grant to the university. The program also 
includes grants to a number of schools for research and 
for general purposes. And if a J&L employee makes a 
gift to his alma mater, J&L will match it up to $500. 

McGraw-Hill has tied in with the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp. plan, which doubles the effect of the 
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company’s contribution by matching it out of NMSC’s 
$8-million kitty. NMSC will administer tests, pick the 
scholars, send them to the school of their choice with 
tuition and expenses paid. If it’s a private school, NMSC 
also sends the sc a cash grant. 

For companies like McGraw-Hill, this means a maxi- 
mum usage of their money, since it will not be drained 
off by overhead, and will be matched by equal funds. 
Contact with recipients will not be so close as in plans 
such as J&L’s, but fewer administrative headaches are 
likely. 


Double Play Gives Spalding 
New Company, New Director 


One of the country’s top four sporting goods manu- 
facturers, A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., was the middle- 
man this week in a double play involving two other 
companies. 

Stockholders of Spalding will be asked on Dec. 6 to 
approve purchase of the capital stock of Rawlings Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis ing goods outfit, for $5.6-million 
cash. Spalding would buy the St. Louis company’s 15,000 
common shares for $375 a share and 500 preferred shares 
for $100 a share, according to Spalding Pres. Walter B. 
Gerould. The purchase would add $12-million in annual 
sales to Spalding’s $27-million—and give it a fuller line 
of sports goods and clothing. 

hile these negotiations were going on, a block of 
Spalding’s own stock was being purchased by another 
company—the Pyramid Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio. ‘This 
company—among other things, it makes Evenflo baby 
bottles and nipples—picked up about 75,000 of Spald- 
ing’s approximateiy 530,000 outstanding shares. Pyra- 
mid’s president, Cyril R. Porterhouse, was then named 
to the Spalding board. Pyramid spokesmen explain the 
purchase: “a good investment in view of the expansion of 


the leisure market.” 
ss 7 


Management Briefs 


square D Co., Detroit, producer of $56-million a year 
in electric control and distribution equipment (BW— 
Sep.10'55,p144) is talking merger with the Electric Con- 


_ troller & Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, maker of industrial 


controls with sales in the $10-million-a-year range. 

Another possibility: American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., manufacturer of plumbing sup- 
plies, heating and air-conditioning equipment (1954 
sales: $303-million) is in serious discussion with Mullins 
Mfg. » Salem, Ohio, maker of Youngstown Kitchens 
(yearly sales volume: $52-million). 

t move: Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
(BW—Oct.22'55,p43) has moved Chris J. Witting, for- 
merly president of its broadcasting company, into a new 
position as general manager of consumer products. This 
puts him in line for a vice-presidency at the next board 
meeting. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc., large Eastern distributor 
of natural gas, is working on plans to reduce subsidiaries 
from 14 to eight in the seven mid-Appalachian states it 
services. Plan is aimed at cutting costs of intercompany 
transactions, lowering cost of getting gas to the consumer. 
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GREYHOUND’S NEW CHICAGO TERMINAL @ OWNER: CHICAGO GREYHOUND TERMINAL, INC. 


ARCHITECTS-ENGINERRS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago 


Generat Contractors; John W. Harris Associates, Chicago 


Heatinc Contractor: Gallaher & Speck, Inc., Chicago 
VENTILATING Contractor: Mehring & Hanson Co., Chicago 


New Greyhound terminal 
has basement in the 


AMERICAN BLOWER equipment helps provide 
country-fresh conditioned air for Greyhound’s 
unique new Chicago depot 


How do you build a bus terminal in downtown Chicago 
and avoid “Loop” traffic jams? Greyhound used a unique 
design, with bus tunnels 25 feet below street level. The 
resulting ventilation problem was solved with American 
Blower equipment. 

For the bus-concourse level, with its open-ended tun- 
nels, had to be cleared of exhaust fumes — to keep them 
from filtering up into the air-conditioned waiting room, 
restaurants and shops. 

To overcome this obstacle, and save valuable space, 
air-handling equipment was installed in the top levels 
— putting equipment, usually in the basement, up in the 
“attic.” American Blower Fans exhaust fumes and stale 
air from all levels, and circulate clean, conditioned air 
— slightly pressurizing the building, and creating an ideal 
indoor climate. 

Perhaps American Blower can help you. Each of our 
representatives is a qualified engineer, with a complete 
knowledge of air handling and air conditioning equip- 
ment—and is prepared to give “on the spot” information. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL TYPES OF 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, COMMERCIAL AND PUBLIC 


Modern waiting room is two 
floors high. Greyhound terminal 
is geared to handle 120 buses 
an hour; 18,000 passengers daily. 


American Blower equipment in 
this building includes: 22 HS 
Fans, 9 Air Conditioning Units, 
Utility Sets and Ventura Pans. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN (2) BLOWER 


BUILDINGS 











INDUSTRIAL critics watch TV program for trainees as . . . 


Educational TV Makes 


A Pitch to 


Industry 


Cincinnati station tries out new ideao—dramatized 
training programs beamed directly to industrial 
audiences; it’s aiming for a regular twice-a-week 
spot, donations from participating companies. 


Cincinnati's educational television 
tation WCET last week demonstrated 

new idea that it hopes will lead to a 
happ between its program 
needs of the area’s 
pictures) 


inarriage 
facilitu md the 
mncdustrie 

The idea is thiss WCET presents a 
dramatized program dealing with man 
igement, supervisory, or special train 
and beams it directly 
station's downtown studio 
industrial audiences m plants scat 
tered around the Cincinnati area 

Last week's performance was a trial 
run, WCET Be to put the program 
on regular schedule (half hour, twice 
1 week) in January, hopes to have au- 
diences in 20 plants 
* Remedy—If the idea clicks, it may 
be the answer to WCET’s problem of 
how to get enough cash in the till to 
tay alive. Forbidden by FCC regula 
tion to sell air time, WCET hopes to 
ect 20 grants of $2,500 each from par 
ticipating The station, a 
operated by 


situations, 
from the 


; 


companies 
noncommercnl enterprise, 
the Greater Cincinnati Television Edu 
cational Foundation, and not linked 
directly with any large educational in 
titution, has been operated on a shoe 
lf the new plan works out, it 
vould have $50,000 toward 1956 op 
craton 

Besick new progam, WCET 
can air high school football games and 


tring 


this 
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have industry representatives talk at 
half-time about job opportunitics. It 
can also beam career-planning programs 
into schools, 80% of which have sets 
capable of receiving WCET’s ultra- 


high frequency signal. Says lred 
Thomas, WCET public relations di- 
rector: “Industry is tired of always 


being asked to contribute for this and 
that. We have decided to zive them 
something of benefit in return.” 

So far, *about 10 companies have 
agreed verbally to go along with the 
training-in-industry program. The first 
preview was held in se for repre 
sentatives of 10 companies. Last week 
these and 21 others gathered at General 
Electric Co.'s jet engine plant in gub- 
urban Evendale about 11 miles north 
of WCET’s studio. 
¢ Back Talk—One feature planned for 
the actual programs—giving viewers a 
chance to talk back to the studio via 
direct telephone wire—had to be simu 
lated in the demonstration. On a 
regular scheduled basis, question-ask- 
ing facilities would be available to part 
of the viewing groups during cach pro 
gram 
¢ Double Feature—The trial run con 
of two-half-hour sections. The 
first was on planning an enginecring 
career. Sheldon Storer, president of 
the Engineering Socicty of Cincinnati, 
interviewed representatives of Subur- 


sisted 
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r'V ACTORS of Cincinnati station WCET 
portray familiar office types, in program to 
demonstrate TV's value in management 
training. 





The office wise guy 


The arrogant boss 


CRISIS in TV drama of management— 
sales manager tells a salesman: “If you 
can't accept my decision, you'll have 


to go.” 
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Stamps and Seals 


a whole day’s mail 


in a few minutes! 


You no longer need to waste time 
laboriously licking and sticking 
stamps and envelope flaps at the end 
of your busy days. The postage meter 
does it faster, more neatly, and more 
efficiently ... this electric model, for 
example, can stamp and seal 300 
letters in two minutes! 

The postage meter prints postage 

any amount you need, for any kind 
of mail—directly on the envelope, 
with dated postmark — and with your 





PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 04 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


er 


Name 


Address. 


72 Management 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
1422 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send free (| booklet, (1) Postal Rate Chart to: 





own small ad, if you like. A big time 
saver with parcel post. too— prints 
postage on special gummed tape for 
all kinds of packages. 

The meter is set by the postoffice 
for any amount of postage you want 
to buy... protects it from damage, 
loss or misuse, accounts for postage 
on visible registers. Anyone can be 
a metered mailer...and anyone can 
easily learn to use a meter. It more 
than pays for itself in any office — in 
sO many ways! 

There's a model, hand or electric, 
priced for every business, large or 
small. Call or write your nearest 
PB office for a demonstration, or 
send for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal fates with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


~~ <" ‘, j’ 
> gam. 
Vyiwene a ee 














ban Bell Telephone Co., Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati Gas & Electric, 
University of Cincinnati, and the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co. 

The second half hour concerned spe- 
cific industrial problems, with Dr. 
Ralph Brown, psychologist and director 
of United Industrial Services, as master 
of ceremonies. First there was a parade 
of office types—the not-too-bright girl, 
the worry wart, the genius, the yes-man, 
a variety of bosses 

Then came two skits, played by 
professional actors. Each had three 
endings, with commentators in the 
studio picking the one they thought 
gave the best solution. In a regular 
training program, the trainees viewing 
the skit would be the ones to argue 
about the merits of the solutions—pre- 
sumably under guidance of a leader. 

The first skit portrayed the problem 
of a supervisor dealing with a heated 
argument between two girls during a 
locker room break in a large shop. The 
second had to do with a salesman who 
hadn’t received the assignment to a 
new territory that he had expected on 
the basis of seniority. 

The industry observers commented: 
The sales manager should have (1) 
explained sever oot why, as he 
claimed, the new territory was no bet- 
ter than the old one for the salesman; 
and (2) let the senior man know about 
the opening far enough in advance to 
make his bid. 
© Pioneer—WCET believes this new 
type of program is the first of its 
kind. 

Uberto T. Neely, WCET general 
manager, says: “There's no limit to it. 
We can teach people to use a micro- 
meter, run a lathe, read a blueprint— 
and all with one teacher. It would 
cost a great deal for individual plants— 
especially smaller companies—to hire 
specialists just for themselves. This 
way cuts costs tremendously.” 

In the Cincinnati area there are 
between 10,000 and 15,000 sets 
equipped to receive a UHF signal. 

When WCET went on the air in 
July, 1954, there were very few view- 
ers. But high school football telecasts 
sold many people on buying UFH 
oe. 
. ion—Industry men who 
watched last week's demonstration had 
mixed comments. One viewer said he 
doubted if he would recommend sub- 
scribing to the program now. Several 

they were interested, but 
made no immediate decision. 

Karl Krieg, industrial relations man- 
ager of the Philip Carey Mfg. Co, 
summed it up: “The reception was fine 
and the program excellent. I think the 
idea . . . would be of great value in 
smaller companies which might not be 
able to set up their own training pro- 
grams.” «ND 
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Free lithographed print of this photograph—for your office—on request. Send coupon below. 


No one in business cranks a telephone these days 


... but many still hand-crank calculators... spending time that would 


soon pay for a high-speed, automatic M ARCH ANT 


Today, employee time is far too costly to be consumed by 

hand-operated or outmoded electric calculators. You owe it 

to your business to find out just how much time and 

effort new automatic MARCHANTS will save. And a 

Marchant is so sirmple to run that any employee can use 

it at once with speed and utmost accuracy. 

Call the local MARCHANT MAN and learn, by an 
actual run on your regular work, just how quickly 4 ‘howenata 

MARCHANT calculators would pay for themselves. 


Learn how MARCHANT caiculators 
can turn out your business arithmetic 


easier and faster... at a saving. Maii 
this coupon with your business letter- 
head for free... 

[ns ), Print of Office Scene. ... . O 


Index to Modern Fi 
by Ma 


ring 

t Methods (1 

Descriptive Literature on 
Marchant Calculators (©) 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC, 
YOU CAN TURN TIME INTO MONEY WITH A MARCHANT! 611 Oakland 6, California 











In Washington 


Evidence at du Pont-GM Trial 
Encored for Senate Antitrusters 


A Senate monopoly subcommittee this week heard a 
replay of evidence from the government's futile attempt 
last year to force a divorce of du Pont interests from 
General Motors 

.wart Harris, No. 2 man on the government's staff at 
the Chicago trial, was the week's lead-off witness as the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee contmued its effort to 
find out what makes GM tick. Harris gave details of 
the du Pont-GM relationship up to the 1917 purchase 
by du Pont of $25-million in GM and Chevrolet stock, 
and he said that the evidence showed that GM bought 
between 60% and 70% of its requirements from du Pont. 

Acting Chmn. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.) 
stressed that the subcommittee was not “attempting to 
retry the issues in the du Pont4GM suit.” He said the 
group was interested in the trial record in so far as it 
shows how GM does business, and as a guide to the 
need—if any—for “additional antitrust legislation.” And 
by midweek, the hearings had turned to GM's share of 
bus manufacturing, which was pegged at 75%. 


Interstate Trailer Trucks Must Put 


Separate Brakes on Each Axle 


Operators of trailer trucks have heard the news on the 
kind of auxiliary or emergency brakes that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will require on all such vehicles 
that cross state lines (BW—Oct.29'55,p29). 

The essence of the new requirement is that the emer- 
gency brake system must operate separately on each axle. 
The idea is to prevent allat-once brake failures that 
have cost 17 lives in recent months. 

The |.5-million interstate trucks now on the road must 
install the equipment by Mar. 31, 1957; new trucks must 
be equipped with it after Sept. 30, 1956. ICC figures 
the brakes will cost $100 per truck; the industry says it 
will be more, 


Two Atom-Powered Tankers 
On U.S. Shopping List 


The government went shopping this week for nuclear 
power plants to be installed in two merchant tankers. 
The Maritime Administration asked some 20 companies 
to submit prices, by Jan. 15, on one atom plant to be 
installed by June, 1959, and another slightly different 
one by June, 1961. 

The tankers are to be about 38,000 deadweight tons, 
with speeds of 18 knots—about the same as today’s big- 
gest and best. 


74 Government 


The prices are to be submitted for Congressional 
O. K. next year. The tankers are an added starter in the 
atomic ship race. Pres, Eisenhower's proposed atomic 
show boat has been pretty well sunk by the Democrats. 


Foreign Bidders on U.S. Contracts 
Get a Break Under New Policy 


Policy on handling foreign bids under the “Buy Ameri- 
can” regulation was clarified by the Interior Dept. In 
effect, foreign bidders will have it easier from now on. 

The rule has been that a foreign bidder would win 
if his landed, duty-paid om was 6% under the lowest 
U.S. bid. But foreign bidders could be frozen out if 
a U.S. bidder was in a labor surplus area. 

Now, the foreign bidder wins if his price is low by 
12%, even on U.S. bids from labor surplus areas. On 
other areas, the old 6% differential applies. 


Five of Six Airlines Draw Prizes 
in CAB Awards of Western Routes 


Five airlines out of six won prizes as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board awarded new routes for Denver and other 
Western points. 

Continental Air Lines got a new Chicago-Kansas City- 
Denver-Los Angeles route. 

Western Air Lines got a Denver-Salt Lake City-Reno- 
San Francisco route. 

Trans World Airlines and United Air Lines were 
given Kansas City as a point on their transcontinental 
service on the Western points. 

American Airlines was granted nonstop service be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco, plus permission for 
more competition with TWA and United between the 
Bay Area and Eastern points. But it was turned down for 
service on the Western points. 

CAB’s only flat rejection was the plea for a certificate 
from North American Airlines, a non-sked. 


U.S. Is Losing Out in Exchange 
Of Delegations With Russia 


Government officials gave voice this week to a suspicion 
that almost everyone has been harboring tor months. 

The suspicion is that Russia has been getting by far 
the most out of exchange of official touring delegations 
between this country and the Soviet Union. 

An anonymous spokesman says the visiting Soviet dele- 
gates have been carrying back scientific information and 
intelligence, without a counterpart being made available 
in Russia to U.S. tourist groups. The State Dept. is now 
insisting that future exchanges be on a strictly reciprocal 
basis and that U.S. groups be as free to see what they 
want to in the Soviet Union as the Russians are in this 
country. 

Tightening of the U.S. attitude became known with 
disclosure that the State Dept. has refused entry for a 
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On the FLIGHT LINE... 


FIRST COST can be the LEAST COST 
if its the LAST COST 


WRITE TODAY 
For These Publications 


1. SPECIAL STEELS FOR 
INDUSTRY ... 16 pages of 
essential data on the proce 
selection and application o 
principal AL special alloy prod- 

tool and electri- 


2. PUBLICATION LIST... 
a complete listing of all AL 
publications, both technical and 
nontechnical (over 100 in all). 
with a handy order form for 
your convenience. 


ADDRESS DEPT. w-71 


*& *& & & The Allegheny stainless 
and super high-temperature steels used in 
jet and rocket aircraft engines and equip- 
ment are pure economy, because they do the 
job chat’s required of them, and they /ast/ 
They stand up under metal-killing condi- 
tions of heat, load and corrosion, and they're 
dependable. 

There are lots of other jobs for stainless 
steel chat aren't as spectacular, ot perhaps 
as tough, as those aboard a jet. Like, for 
example, in hospital or kitchen equipment 
—ofr in cars, trains, appliances, buildings, 


etc. But, in these and thousands of other 
cases, stainless again gets che call. And 
usually, it's for the same big reason . 
because it not only does the job becter, but 
lasts longer and costs less in the long run 
than any other material on the market. 

And that brings up this question: where 
can Allegheny Stainless help you either to 
make money, or to save it? If you have a 
product or equipment problem, call us in 

. let our Engineering and Research Staff 
lend a hand. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


. 
weo tees @ 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with @ 


AL Stainless Steel S. 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 








ON YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE... 


Plan for extra business profits 
by seeing this new section of the 


“RUN BY BUSINESSMEN FOR BUSINESSMEN” hm annette 
LONDON — FEBRUARY 22° TO MARCH 2*° 


British industry, now at an all-time Pla to bruary 

high in its famous skilis in design and Note: ¢ Pi ty ns te coe sa a 
ee will display for you at the B.1.F. will be held in London and 
this February B.1.F. hundreds of new Birmingham, April 23rd to May 4th 
products in such widely diversified inclusive. 
_— as: leather goods, jew- odins 

elry, silverware, glaceware, British Industries Fair, Lad. ~~——SCS~S 
cutlery, watches, clocks, baby 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y, 
ages, pottery, paper, Please send me special Fair Invitation, Overseas 
Here, too, you will find a WRerature. : 
veritable wonderland of the 
newest, most saleable of Se TEE 0 i so cvaldiccdie cee 

British toys as the British | ,spnene ety ae 
Toy Mone 2 A Wp Wha PEE Ree See 
ation holds within this B.I1.F. _— pheamey 


for the first time its own - .. Or ask your nearest British Consulate, 
giant Toy Fair, In New York, telephone MUrray Hill 2-6820. 
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group of Russian farm experts who 
want to study hybrid corn develop- 
ment. Eventually, the Soviet farmers 
may be cleared for the visit, but one 
official says this won't happen until 
Moscow permits a comparable Ameri- 
can delegation to take another look 
inside Russia~and an unhindered 
look at that. 

The immediate hitch: The State 
Dept says it knows of no American 
group that wants to go to Russia. 


U.S. Backs Mortgages 
On Trailer Parks 


The trailer park is headed for recog- 
nition as an American landmark. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is accepting applications for U.S. 
backed mortgages from persons who 
want to develop house trailer parks. 

Trailer park mortgages pene 
interest rates up to 4.5% and will ma- 
ture within 10 years. Limits are: 
$300,000 overall for each develop- 
ment, $1,000 per trailer space, and 
60% of estimated value of the prop- 
erty after improvements. 


U.S. Power Needs in 1980 
To Quadruple Last Year's 


The Federal Power Commission 
this week published a survey that 
projects U.S. power needs to 1980, 
with amazing conclusions. 

FPC calculates annual electric 
energy needs in 1980 at 1.9-billion 
kwh., approximately four times 1954's 
consumption of 475-billion kwh. 

The survey foresees that the fast- 
est rises in utility loads will continue 
to come in the South and Southwest, 
plus a remarkable rise of heavy in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest. 


More Aluminum 
Due in First-Half 1956 


The government has taken steps to 
assure private industry of more 
aluminum in the first half of 1956. 

The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion announced that it will not exer- 
cise its right to call for 100,000 tons 
per quarter in cither the first or sec- 
ond quarters of the new year. 
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Best for meeting customer demand... all year round 
United Air Lines Air Freight 


Many businesses first learned the advantages of 
United Air Lines Air Freight by using it to “fill in” 
inventories during peak buying seasons. 


Now they use it profitably and enthusiastically 
throughout the entire year for many other good 
reasons—to maintain a better control of inven- 
tories . . . to improve customer service . . . to obtain 
higher prices through better service . . . to reduce 
the number of cancelled orders through faster 
delivery . . . to protect the condition and appear- 
ance of goods at destination by reducing in-transit 


For speed, dependability and economy, learn the advantages 
of United Air Lines Air Freight Service. Call the nearest 
United Air Lines Representative or write for free booklet, 
“industry's Flying Partner.” Cargo Sales Div., Dept. A-11, 
United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 


damage . . . and to bring down the cost of packing, 
crating and warehousing. 


Why not plan to use United Air Lines Air 
Freight regularly during the coming year? The 
cost is lower than you might think, For example, 
a leading dress manufacturer ships children’s 
dresses coast to coast for only about 14¢ each! 

Remember, too, only United offers Reserved 
Air Freight space on all equipment—not only over 
its own routes, but world-wide through connect- 
ing airline agreements. 


AIR LINES 








Fire! But 
this building 
didn’t burn 


Just before this photo was taken, 


this Butler building wos wrapped 
in flames from an adjoining fire, 


it’s a fire-safe 


BUTLER 


steel building 


Time and again, fire-safe Butler steel 
buildings have earned an unexpected 
bonus for their owners. In roaring in- 
fernos, they have shielded their contents 
— with only a few dollars worth of dam- 
age to easily replaceable covering panels. 
They have contained interior fires, leav- 
ing surrounding inflammable buildings 
untouched. 

If fire strikes your present buildings— 
rebuild with Butler. Half finished at the 
factory —they are bolt-assembled in less 
than half the usual erection time. Be- 
sides Leing fire-safe, there are many more 
important Butler construction features 
that save you important money. Learn 
the whole story ...send coupon today. 


aD 


ere of Ol Equi ¢ 
sie! Baitainge + Form equipment 
Dry Cleeners Lquipment ¢ Special Products 


Factories of 
Kornees City, Ma. © Goelesburg, 1. © Minneopolls, Minn, 
Richmond, Coll, © Birmingham, Ale. © Houston, Texas 








Sarna mmame 
foe prompt reply address ice neores! your 
BUTLER co. 

7313 C. 19th Street, Sy Mo 

913A Sixth Avenwe, § .amapeapolis 4 » oan 
1013 Avenwe W, 

Dept. 134, Richmond, 


Pleose moll more information en 
Butler steel buildings. 
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REP. WILBUR MILLS and his committee, slated to update our tax policy, have expert 
help. It's a 930-page book incorporating the ideas of 84 top economists on the .. . 


Impact of Taxes 


“What we hope to come up with,” 
says Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), chairman 


of the Tax Policy Subcommittee, “is 
the broad outline of a tax policy to meet 
our economic challenges.” 

Mills refers to the two weeks of hear- 
ings by the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that will begin Dec. 
5, to find out what taxes do to the 
economy—how they help or hinder 
economic growth. Sharing the spot- 
light at the hearings will be a 930-page 
document, Federal Tax Policy for Eco. 
nomic Growth and Stability, published 
this week by the government. 
¢ Something for All—The opus was 
prepared specially for use at the hear- 
ings, but it will have a broad appeal to 
both economists and politicians. Au- 
thored by 84 of the nation’s top econo- 
mists, the publication will be imvalu 
able as an up-to-date guide to current 
thinking on every kind of tax problem. 
The politicians concerned with tax 
legislation will dip in for ideas for future 
tax debates. The businessman will find 
just about any tax subject of interest 
to business covered. 

* Round Table Parley—The individual 


statements of the economist authors 


won't be read at the hearings. Rather, 
the hearings will be devoted to round- 
table discussions in which both panel 
ists and the five members of the Tax 
Policy Subcommittee will take part. 
Subcommittee members include, in 
addition to Chmn. Mills, Sens. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill), Joseph O’Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.), Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
and Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R-Miss.). 

Mills is the second ranking Demo 
crat on the tax-writing House Ways & 
Means Committee, and is expected to 
play a key role in shaping tax legislation 
next session. Undoubtedly, the tax 
seminar will provide him with a wealth 
of data for committee work and for use 
in tax debates on the floor of the House. 
e New—The study and the hearings 
are unique in that they represent the 
first attempt by a Congressional com- 
mittee to rear back and come up with 
an evaluation of long-term impact of 
taxes on the economy. Usually, Con 
gress is concerned only with the short- 
run picture—how to impose new taxes 
or new rates, or how to distribute cuts. 

Many of the tax theories and pro- 
posals advanced in the study are at odds 
with present tax pelicy. Many of the 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


Printed Copper Nerves for the “Brain” of our outposts 


(OWING 


© THE PRINTES ecu 


THE PROsLEM: [0 building up its 
screen of radar outposts, the Air Force 
asked the International Business Ma 
chines Corporation if it could build giant 
electronic computers to be the “brains” 
for this system. These computers would 
help integrate the defense of North 
America by taking data from the radar 
outposts to calculate the course speed, 
altitude of approaching enemy planes. 
The problem was time. Each computer 


is composed of thousands of ‘building 


blocks”—individual electronic circuits of 
very high accuracy. Assembling, wiring 


solderir rillions of connections by 


ig 
hand might take years 

THE SOLUTION: Automation was the 
answer, Laborious hand wiring was 
eliminated by printing the circuit on a 
paper thin sheet of Anaconda “Electro- 
Sheet” ( opper bonded to a plastic pan ] 
not much larger than a postcard, The 
unwanted copper is etched away—leay 
ing a web of wiring that is accurate, fool 
proof Spec ial automatic mac hines install 
the electronic elements in the panel 
mounting holes. The panel is dipped in 
solder completing all connections simul 
taneousiy. Now “building block” com 
ponents tested and ready to install in 
the “brains,” are produced at a rate of 
10,000 per 8-hour day, This means there 
will be plenty of electronic “brains” for 
defense and for business too, 


THe FuTURE: Printed circuits are pay 
ing off in terms of giving us better 
products at lower cost. You find them in 
radios, television sets, other appliane cs 

in new commercial computers, From 
copper and aluminum wire and cable 

to a full range of mill produc ts in copper 
and its alloys for industry Anaconda 
and its manufacturing subsidiaries—The 
American Brass ¢ ompany ind Anaconda 
Wire & Cable ( ompany— onstantly seek 
new and better ways of doing things 
with the most extensive line of non 
ferrous metals and produc ts in the 
world, The Man from Anaconda will be 
glad to help you with your specific 
problems. The Anaconda Company, 25 


Broadway, N, Y. 4, N. Y. * 


ANACONDA 
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economists quarrel with Treasury Secy. 
George Humphrey on Administration 
tax policies. But they are in equal dis- 
agreement with Democratic tax pro- 
posals advocated in previous Admunis- 
trations and in recent sessions of Con- 
gress. Actually, the ideological colora- 
tion ranges from the viewpoint of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers to the 
proposals of the CIO. 
¢:- Two Parts—The economists’ reports 
are grouped in two major parts 
¢ Several general sections on the 
broad impact Ye poe policy—its effect on 
consumption, investment. . what its 
focus should be from the standpoint of 
short-run stabilization and long-run 
growth—its impact on the labor force 
the impact on management efforts 
and incentives 
¢ Specific tax issues—treatment of 
depreciation .. , natural resources 
taxation of small business . . . capital 
gains tax . excise taxes . . . corpovate 
income deferred compensation . 
foreign income estate and gift taxes 
individual exemptions and deduc 
tions . intergovernmental relations. 
¢ No Set Rules—The economists are 
ill over the lot on such controversial 
questions as whether tax cuts should be 
concentrated on consumption or on in 
vestment incentives to stem any threat 
ened downturn in the economy. There 
is no general agreement about whether 
corporate tax rates are too high. The 
same applies to individual income rates 
and to the capital gains rates 
Generally, the business economists 
say that rates are too high, but they do 
not agree on how they should be ,ad 
justed 
The theoretical economists, on the 
other hand, generally take the position 
that present rates are not too thigh -Or 
at least do not threaten stability of the 
economy. Here, again, there are in 
stances of liberal economists taking 
what might be considered conservative 
positions 
Perhaps one of the few areas of agree 
ment is that the height of the federal 
tax level makes it an important eco 
nomic lever. But how to use this lever 
to keep the economy on the desired 
level and course brings on scores of con 
flicting answers 
¢ Short-Run—The first experts speak 
ing out on short-run stabilization and 
long-run growth find themselves at 
odds. Donald B. Woodward of Vick 
Chemical Co. states the classical con 
cept from the business viewpoint: that 
the government should take a minimum 
amount of earnings in taxes, leaving a 
larger portion free to be plowed into 
further expansion 
On the other hand, Alvin Hansen 
of Harvard challenges the idea that 
maximum growth has to be had at anv 
price. He contends that there is one 
rate of growth that is best, and that is 
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“BUFFALO” FANS, AIR CONDITIONING 
CABINETS and PUMPS in 

Hartford 

Statler 


NEW STATLER HOTEL, HARTFORD, CONN. A modern 
450 room addition to the Statler chain. Architect, William B 
Tabler; Engineers, Jaros, Baum & Bolles; Heating & Ventilat 
ing Contractors, Alvord & Swift 


Great confidence is placed in all “Buffalo” 

equipment by leading businessmen. An out- 

standing example of this is the newest of the 

fine Statler Hotels. Here, “Buffalo” fans supply 

needed ventilation to all public rooms and ser- 

vice areas. “Buffalo” air conditioning cabinets 

provide ideally conditioned air for these ni bes nati 
areas. “Buffalo” pumps move large quan- 
tities of chilled and hot water to the air Se, 
conditioning system and power plant. y . 
Years of satisfaction, money-saving oper- a F 4 
ation and patron-comfort are insured 

where “Buffalo” “Q” Factor* equipment 

is installed. 


The next time you are considering a ven- 
tilation or air conditioning investment 
remember the 78 years experience avail- One of the eight “Buffalo” air 
able to you in all “Buffalo” equipment. ee eee Sa 


*The "Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which 
provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


Six of the twelve “Buffalo” Pumps 
in operation 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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of office reviine when installing Weldwood Movable Partitions. Workman in- 


stalls partitions in offices of General Dynamics Corporation, New York City, during regular business hours. 


Beautiful wood paneled offices 
yet you can change them overnight! 


Now with Weldwood Movable Partitions you 
can have all the beauty of real wood paneling 
plus quick-change flexibility. 

Exclusive Weidwood metal key construction 
locks panels together quickly and rigidly yet 
allows rearrangement in a few hours. 


You save up te 50% in installation costs 


because Weldwood Partitions are extremely 
simple and have few parts; they can even be 
installed by your Own maintenance crew or 
complete installation service can be provided. 


Superbly greined weinut, natural birch and 
blond Korina® Partitions are regular stock 
items; mahogany, elm, maple, oak and other 
woods are available on order, The distinctive 
beauty of real wood paneling complements 
any decorating scheme, is an important factor 
in employee morale, 


Pe 


Ne painting— no redecorating, Occasional 
waxing is the only maintenance needed! 
fire-resistant Weldrok® panel core is an 
effective sound barrier—it's twice as efficient 
in absorbing office noises as a 2x4 stud parti- 
tion with metal lath and plaster on both sides! 
Like to know more? Ask your architect (he'll 
find all specifications in Sweet's Files) or 
write for descriptive brochure and name of 
nearest distributor to United States Plywood 
Corporation, Dpt. BW-11-19-5, 55 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Weldwood «+ 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


A product of 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World's Largest Piywood Organization 


Beautiful wetnut W eldwood Movebie Partitions and Weldwood Mineral Core Doors are used throughout 
executive offices of General Dynamics Corp. Distributor; Nuroco Woodwork, Inc. 
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not necessarily the maximum rate. Han- 
sen argues that the real bases of long- 
term growth are scientific research and 
invention, rather than capital accumula- 
tion. 

Edwin George of Dun & Bradstreet 
breaks with this, holding that growth 
should not be the decisive factor in 
shaping economic policy, but rather that 
the emphasis should be on achieving 
stability and equity in taxation. 

On achieving short-run stability, the 
economists are in general agreement. 
You do it by manipulating taxes, and 
the ones that most readily lend them- 
selves to this are the personal income 
and social security taxes. 

The only adverse impact on short- 
run stability of the 1954 Tax Revision 
Act is the one permitting accelerated 
amortization of new plant and equip- 
ment for tax purposes, in the opinion of 
Everett Hagen, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, because that stimulates 
the economy more in prosperous tumes 
and less in times of recession 

As to rapid depreciation, most of the 
economists agree with Hagen. How 
ever, E. Cary Brown, also of MIT, 
maintains that present regulations on 
accelerated depreciation do not reduce 
seriously the counter cyclical effective- 
ness of the income tax. 
¢ Tax Burden—The experts dealing 
with the distribution of the tax burden 
and the tax impact on incomes and 
consumption produced what well may 
become one of the most controversial 
sections of the report 

The controversy actually began in 
1948, when Richard A. Musgrave, of 
the University of Michigan, made a 
study of the tax burden and concluded 
that the federal revenue system as a 
whole showed regression at the bottom 
rates, proportionality in the middle 
levels, and progression at the top 
Rufus Tucker, then with General 
Motors, challenged many of Musgrave’s 
concepts and come up with the con 
clusion that the tax burden over-all is 
progressive. 

Musgrave has now updated his 1948 
study, and finds that the effective rates 
of the federal personal income tax are 
relatively progressive, but that state and 
local taxes bear so heavily on low-income 
groups as to produce an over-all tax pic- 
ture of only mild progression. 

Musgrave will bd his figures chal- 
lenged when the hearings get under 
way. He'll also find himself at odds 
with both Republicans and Democrats 
on tax philosophy. Musgrave says both 
groups are wrong in relating taxes to 
growth and stabilization, The impor- 
tant thing, he says, is not the kind of 
changes you make in the tax law, but 
the over-all level of taxes. Your levy 
should be determined on a basis of 
equity, he says, and once you arrive at 
a fair system, the answer to stabilizing 
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“a 


. . . taxes can stimulate 
private business .. .” 


IMPACT OF TAXES starts on p. 78 


the economy and promoting growth in 
an inflationary situation, for example, 
is to raise all taxes to increase the over- 
ill revenue without shifting the relative 
burden 

¢ Investment—The economists differ 
on how to stimulate investment through 
tax policy 

Some, like Ralph Burgess of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., would make changes 
all across the board—such as slash 
middle and upper-bracket individual in- 
come tax rates, eliminate the tax on 
a dividends, restudy pro- 
visions for prepayment of the corporate 
tax, reduce the capital gains tax rate. 

Others, including J. Keith Butters 
of Harvard, find that while high in 
dividual rates in the upper brackets have 
“substantially cut into the investment 
capacity” of the wealthy, investment by 
this class has been large during postwar 
ycars 

Paul W. McCracken of the Univer- 

sity of Michigan contends that taxes 
can stimulate private business, and that 
taxes used to Reames public works proj- 
ects may enlarge opportunities for 
profitable private business. 
* Policy—Perhaps the most controver- 
sial tax issue argued is whether tax 
policy should encourage consumption 
or investment. Stanley Ruttenberg of 
CIO contends that growth of the econ- 
omy requires a high rate of consump- 
tion and that the best way to maintain 
it is through a $200 increase per person 
in individual tax exernptions. 

Emerson P. Schmidt, Chamber of 
Commerce economist, urges a reduction 
in corporate rate, upper-bracket individ- 
ual rates, and in capital gains rates, and 
advocates taxing persons with fluctuat- 
ing income by means of income averag- 
ing over a number of years. 
¢ Erosion—A study of the erosion of 
the tax base through special concessions 
to specific groups—depletion allowances, 
accelerated depreciation, capital gains, 
divided exclusions—indicates that the 
impact of high tax rates has been largely 
cushioned 

The present law has rates up to 87% 
of personal incomes of $100,000 and 
91% of incomes in excess of $200,000. 
Randolph Paul, Washington tax lawyer, 
savs that when the erosion or leakages 
are applied, you come up with actual 
effective rates of 53.4% for taxpayers 
with incomes above $100,000 for the 
1952 tax year. Similarly, William F. 
Hellmuth, Jr., of Oberlin College, says 
that if you get rid of all the crosion in 
the corporate tax bases, you could re- 
duce rates bv at least one-fifth 
* Capital Gains—On capital gains, 
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What 56 steel mills found 
in Westinghouse gearing 


There’s no such thing as “the most important cog’’ in modern industry. 
Take steel mills, for example, where hundreds of different gear trains 
must have extra stamina to prevent shutdowns. For such performance, 
at least 56 steel plants rely on 67 years of Westinghouse gearing experience, 
Exclusive BP taper-hardening, for instance, provides far tougher gearing. 
Westinghouse design improvements, too, lengthen service life in a host 
of gearing from pinion stands and speed reducers to new floating shaft 
gearmotors. Your local Westinghouse representative has an answer for 
your industry problem with long-lived . . . 
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Four slab reheating furnaces are charged 
by ene operator using Diamond ITV at 
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are aligned properly eliminating danger of 
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Jonathan Brown of the New York Stock 
Exchange cites the “locked-in” problem 
as a deterrent to capital formation. 
(The term “locked-in” refers to the 
immobilization of capital due to capital 
gains tax.) 

Walter W. Heller of the University 
of Minnesota argues that the extent, 
severity, and economic impact of the 
lock-in effect have been overrated. 

On the other hand, Carl Shoup of 
Columbia University suggests that the 
capital gains investor has been getting 
too good a break. 
¢ Depletion—Panelists on percentage 
depletion—a tax concession granted to 
extractive industries on the theory that 
mineral properties are depletable assets 
-give plenty of ammunition to both 
sides in the fight over alleged tax favor- 
itism to the oil and gas industries. 

According to Scott C. Lambert of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, reduc- 
tion or elimination of percentage deple- 
tion would mean higher prices to the 
consumer for petroleum products. But 
Horace M. Gray of the University of 
Illinois says that “the depletion allow- 
ance has become primarily a private tax- 
escape device.” 

e Excises—Excise taxes come in for a 
general pummeling 

Harley L. Lutz of Princeton advocates 
substituting for the “present discrimi 
natory hodgepodge of excises” a manu 
facturers’ excise on all end products 
except alcoholic beverages, tobacco, and 
foed products. 

E. C. Stephenson of the J. L. Hudson 
Co. of Detroit urges blanket repeal of 
excises to end further consideration of 
excise taxes in the federal tax structure 

John F. Due of the University of 
Illinois comes up with several recom 
mendations. Among them: Retain ex 
cises on gasoline and diesel fuel, autos, 
as a means of financing in part proposed 
federal highway expansion 
¢ Corporate Bit—A corporate income 
cut is widely backed by the business 
economists. Dexter M. Keezer of Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. suggests that 
the 52% rate on corporate income 
above $25,000 is a threat to the main- 
tenance of a high level of capital in 
vestment. Keezer, a specialist on capital 
spending, recently reported that U.S. 
business plans to spend 13% more tor 
new plant and equipment—an increase 
of $4-billion—in 1956 (BW-Nov.12 
'55,p27). 

E. Gordon Keith, University of 
Pennsylvania economist, points out that 
while present high rates of corporate 
taxes were imposed to raise revenue to 
finance heavy defense costs, the stabiliz- 
ing effects of these high rates has been 
a welcome byproduct. 

There’s no doubt that this meaty 
book will be a best-seller for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25. You can get it all for $2.50. eno 
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Office furniture by the General Fireproofing Company Youngstown, Ohio, cushioned with U S$ Keylon Foom 


Feel your best, 
Do your best in office chairs 
Cushioned with 


us.kovion 
® “OAM 
Ciskioming 


Not only are these chairs trim and beautiful in 


appearance, they also give you the buoyant, relaxing 
comfort of U.S. Koylon Foam Cushioning. 

This finest of foams adjusts to you for complete 
restfulness in every position You never have 

to work to get comfortable, thus you save your 
energy for important work Everyone in your office 
—and business guests, too — need the day-long 
comfort offered by U S. Koylon Foam Cushioning. 
And it keeps its smooth, unrumpled beauty 

in years of use. Ask your decorator 


or supplier for Koylon. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The offshore oil drilling rig, shown below 
at New Orleans’ Alexander Shipyard, may 


not look much like a ship, but it’s part . , 

of a story of thriving business for Gulf Offshore Oil Al S 
Coast shipyards. The yards are busily 

turning out rigs, drill tenders, barges, for 


Sony awpending wer od nied ~= AX Shipyard Boom 


waterway traffic—with lots more ahead. 


The steadily rising din of offshore 
drilling platforms along the Gulf Coast 
tidelands is sweet music to others be- 
sides the oilmen who have staked some 
$700-million on the operation (BW— 
Aug.20'55,p76). The racket of the 
drillers is also sounding a noisy but 
cheerful tune in the ears of Gulf Coast 
shipbuilders—and it's calling forth a 
raucous accompaniment in shipyards 
from Tampa to Texas. 

For shipbuilding isn’t only a matter 
of gaudy superliners, trim submarines— 
or even big ocean-going cargo vessels 
for industry, or flashy outboards and 
luxurious cabin cruisers for pleasure 
seekers. You'll find these ships, too, 
in the Southern shipyards. But the 
new burst of speed in shipbuilding op- 
erations along the Gulf Coast—the 
small yards as well as the big ones— 
comes mainly from two things 

¢ The oil industry's booming op- 
erations off the coast (and also inshore 
in Louisiana and Texas). For the 
typical offshore drilling operation you 
need not only the drilling platform or 
drilling barge, like the one pictured at 
the left, but also a drill tender and a 
self-propelled cargo barge. One con- 
servative estimate is that 350 to 400 
auxiliary small craft are now being used. 

e The increase in trafic on the 
Mississippi River, the inland water- 
ways, and the Gulf—much of this, in 
turn, stimulated by the South’s rising 
industrialization, and particularly by 
the oi] and petrochemical industries. 


|. The Higgins Story 


The Southern shipbuilders have been 
turning toward these “marine equip 
ment” fields since the falloff in defense 
contracts after Korea. But the big 
stepup in tempo is recent. As late as 
last February the shipyards wete beg 
ging for work, marine oilmen say, but 
“now we have to go to the yards on 
our knees.” The tightness in steel is 
holding shipyard operations back to 
some extent, but the marine oilmen 
see it as only a short-range problem. 

You can see how things are going 
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Techniplan L-shaped work stations, separated by low partitions. 


Globe-Wernicke Techniplan’s modular principle 
imparts such great flexibility to planning that you 
can “tailor-make” your office to your own require- 
ments. For example, you can select from many 
types and sizes of partitions to provide sections 
or departments with any degree of privacy, which 
encourages higher production by reducing dis- 
tractions of sight and sound. In addition to prac- 
tical, money-saving considerations, you'll like 


Techniplan’s modern, business-like appearance. 


a’ he” Gat 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, FILING SUPPLIES AND VISIBLE RECORDS 


you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


Globe-Wernicke Techniplan, the original modu- 
lar steel office equipment, scientifically integrates 
work stations so that all available space provides 
maximum utility. With skillful arrangements, 
Techniplan will bring unparalleled efficiency and 
pleasant working conditions to any office. Ask 
your Globe-Wernicke dealer, listed in the phone 
book's “Yellow Pages” under “Office Furniture”, 
for full details on Techniplan, He'll gladly help 


you work out arrangements, Or, write us direct, 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





Don’t let a business partner’s death 


be the death of your business, too! 


Losing a business partner who, more importantly, has And yet, they so often go together. For it can be a 
been a close personal friend, is tragedy enough in it- matter of life or death if a deceased partner’s heirs 
self—without adding to the tragedy by losing your want to sell their holdings; or inject inexperienced 
business, as well, hands into the business. 


What steps can you and your partners take now? First, have your attorney 
draw up a Buy-and-Sell agreement that gives remaining partners the option to 
buy the deceased partner's shares. Then ask your Travelers man to arrange for 
Partnership-Life insurance so that the money is available for the purchase. 


ONE OF THE LEADING 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Please send me further information concerning 
Partnership-Life insurance. 


Name 
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All forms of personal and business insurance 
including + Life + Accident + Group + 
Automobile + Casualty + Fire 
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. to bid for a place as 
leading producer of off- 
shore units .. .” 


SHIPYARDS starts on p. 88 


if you take a look at what's happening 
at Higgins, Inc., the New Orleans ship- 
building company founded by turbu- 
lent, explosive Andrew Jackson Hig 
gins, Sr., who died in 1952. 

A long-term option for purchase of 
the Higgins family’s 27% interest in 
the company was sold last month to a 
syndicate composed of W. R. Grace & 
Co., New York—operators of the Grace 
Line—and a group of New Orleans 
businessmen. But Pres. Andrew J. Hig 
gins, Jr., insists that “no changes in 
management or policy of Higgins, Inc., 
are contemplated.” 

Right now, the company is deep in 
construction and conversion work for 
the oil industry. The company has 
come up with its own design for a 
deepwater submersible drilling unit, 
with which it plans to bid for a place 
as leading producer of offshore units 
It’s readying new side-launching ways 
and the first to come off the new ways 
will be a 300-ft., 250-ton-lift derrick 
barge, which Brown & Root, Inc., 
Houston marine operators, will use to 
put together prefab drilling platforms 
in the Gulf. 
¢ Case History—How Higgins got into 
offshore oil craft—and into cargo barges 
for industry, too—is typical in many 
ways of the history of Gulf Coast ship 
builders over the past couple of dec 
ades. The elder Higgins had developed 
his boyhood love for boats into a thriv 
ing boat and supply business in the 
carly 1930s, and the Higgins Eureka 
hull design met the needs of those who 
had to negotiate the Louisiana marsh- 
lands and the shallow, debris-laden 
streams. After the wartime splurge 
and the postwar drop in government 
orders, Higgins turned to barges and 
freighters and to pleasure boats—one 
vear it booked $44-million in orders at 
the New York Motorboat Show alone. 

Korea gave a big boost; at the post 
war peak in 1952, Higgins had more 
than $65-million in defense contracts 
But by February this year. the defense 
backlog had shrunk to $3.3-million. 

Long before that, Higgins began 
planning for a shift to commercial ma 
rine equipment and a reentry into the 
pleasure boat line, discontinued during 
Korea. In 1954, it made a gradual 
adaptation from defense to commer- 
cial industry—and particularly, with 
large-scale offshore drilling getting un 
der way, to oil. A hard-hitting sales 
and advertising campaign backed the 
effort to get contracts : many types 
of tugs, barges, towboats, fishing ves- 
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Twe swivel and twe rigid Favitiess Spring 
Action Casters with puncture-preof, pnev- 
matic wheels permit a jelt-free ride for 
delicate testing units like this one. Easily 
moved and swiveled, this “Flowrater™ is 
taken over row ereas, with $H332-12x3 
(swivel) end S$H732-12x3 (rigid) sheck ab- 
sorbing casters smoothing the ride. 


Douglas Tool Engineers designed 
the wrator, mobile test unit, 
mounted on Faultless Double 
Action Spring Casters. Sensitive 
mw equipment thus is moved 
ily and safely over uneven 
r areas~inside and out-of- 
soak Production costs are cut at 
testing locations because readjust- 
ment of the gauges is unnecessary. 
Equipment arrives ready for imme- 
diate use. To get the complete story 
simply call your loca Faultless 
Caster Distributor listed in your 
phone directory, or write us today. 
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‘.. over $2-million in new 


MAUI MmC ACM mmaaniE | money dropping in here 
every day .. .” 


SHIPYARDS starts on p. 88 


sels, small freighters, and other types 
of marine equipment. 
¢ Ahead—Higgins officials see a rosy 
future for Cult Coast shipbuilding. 
Pres. Higgins says, “I don’t see why 
the boom won't extend beyond 10 
years.” For 1956, he looks for “big- 
ger things” in the company’s pleasure 
cots on Go Galt taue boat line, and he has no doubt that 
coastal Waterways, Warrior and offshore oil will mean a ‘ot in sales. 
Tombigbee Rivers, and their con- V.-P. and Treas. Michael Macheca 
chimes in with this point. When you 
talk of the promising future of Gulf 
Coast shipbuilding, he says, you have 
to count in not only ships, large and 
small, but “all types of floating craft 
and gear used by people who go down 
to the sea, gulf, lake, river, or intra- 
coastal canal, in anything that floats.” 
- Many small yards that do no actual 
The South's Most Advanced “shipbuilding” will flourish on this 
Berge Line type of work, he adds. i 


nll When you're talking of Higgins, 
CENgRAL Orricee: C ©) 4 L E L I Ni E S Inc., you can’t overlook os other fi . 
Wow Orieand 14, La. gins product that has little to do wit 
OHS watson Wonk Bide. INCORPORATED ships—the Thermo-Con method and 
Wousten 2. Venes materials for construction. It’s a 
rapid-drying, cellular concrete and form 
system used around the world in build- 
ing construction. 
caecveemic Future control of the company de- 
fA) pends on exercise of the long-term op- 
MPLICALL tion. Spokesmen are close-mouthed 
about the purchase price, or the iden- 
titv of the New Orleans men in the 
fits your own syndicate. In any case, the Higgins 
special internal family influence in the company has 
communication needs — lessened. Of the four sons who worked 
faster than a for Higgins, Sr., only Andrew, Jr., is 
switchboard —soves time left; the other three have gotten out. 
—saves money — Macheca has a big say (the elder Hig- 
gins, calling the boys around his death- 
bed, told them: “Listen to Mike and 
do what he says’). 
New Orleanians are guessing that the 
New Time-Saving Convenience ; group of businessmen didn’t want the 
and All-Purpose Flexibility : plant to go to outside ownership, and 


Equip your business with this went in on the deal to keep New Or- 
remarkable new “clear line” internal , P 

communication system. Get 2-second fie leans’ hands at the helm. 
speech contact within and between 


departments, AMPLICALL serves you best, . 

lightens the mad on busy owlechbonrds, , i. Oil and Water 

cops personnel in closer working ' 

relations, cute walking and waiti Gulf Coast shipbuilders oy go 

of valughic alaniianties. Part’ along pretty much with the Higgins 
view of what's to come. Says Capt. 


for itself in improved efficiency . 6 
and speediae operations. There joa | BAA camp gg ramen Neville Levy of 2 Equipment 
Co., Inc., New Orleans and Madison- 


system for your exact needs. Get | 3515-5 Addison S%., Chicago 18, til, 

the New amPLicatt facts today. | [-) Send complete details on New AMPLICALL = 
ville: “The future is very bright. The 

Louisiana crude oil allowable for No- 


vember is 732,496 bbl. per day. At $2.75 
per bbl., that amounts to over §$2- 
million of new money dropping in here 
every day, and everybody gets a share.” 

Leslie B. Durant, vice-president and 


Rate Inquiries are Invited. 


IHTERCOMMUENIC ATION 











City, Zone. State 








0. apamamensenananespem 
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Four reasons why Granite City Steel is 


growing 3 times 
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Percentage increase in steel ingot capacity 


"Computed from AIlSi figures 


ws”, 


From 1947 to 1954, ingot capacity of the 
average U. 8. steel mill increased 36%". 
During the same period, ingot capacity 
of Granite City Steel Company expand- 
ed 108% — from 620,000 to 1,290,000 
tons a year—or three times faster than 
the industry average! 


Why? Because the demand for Granite 
City sheet steel dictated one of the 
most ambitious plant modernization 
and expansion programs ever under- 
taken. An $89 million investment went 
into blast furnaces, additional coke 
ovens, new open hearth furnaces ...a 


AND HERE ARE THE OTHER THREE REASONS... 


Lew-cost transportation. 
Grontte City Stee! Compeony is 
strategically located in the heart 
of Middle America, Rail, truck 
ond woter transportation ore 
available for quick, efficient, 
economical shipping. 


faster than 


Specictized “know how.” For 
76 yeors, flat-rolied steel has 
been the only product of Granite 
City Steel Compeony. This special- 
lzotion — in training, personnel, 
equipment — is your guvorantee 
of finest sheet steel availoble. 


Personalized service. Gronite 
City stecimen do not hove the 
manufacturing ond soles prob- 
lems of a lorge, diversified line of 
products. This gives them more 
time to expedite your flot-rolled 
steel order praomptiy, property. 


the industry! 


new blooming mill, a new roughing 
mill... sharply stepped-up hot strip 
mill capacity ...a new hot rolled shear 
line, a new cold strip mill. 





Result: the world’s most modern, full 

integrated mill, specializing in hi 

quenty flat-rolled steel for Middle 
merica. 


What does this growth mean to you? 
Fast, complete service and personal 
attention to every order, large or small. 
Granite City is omemee and eager to 
serve you. May we discuss the steel 
needs in your business, today? 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE ’ 








{ 
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Any building 
wears it well... 


(and longer, too) 


prank it 


ee a Une Tee 


Win 


Davidson Architectural 
Porcelain Panels are nor- 
mally supplied in the 
exact size, shape and color 
required. Every building 
has its own individuality 
~ Davidson Panels make 
it possible, practical and 
economical to suit that 
individuality, Davidson 
produces panels for cur- 
tain wall construction, 
facing, interior or exte- 
rior, decorative shapes, etc. 


A 6-page folder 
describing Da- 
widson Archites- 
tural Porcelain 
will be sent on 
request. 


A 


i. 
A role bones 


Architectural 
Porcelain 


COSTS LESS, GOING UP...COSTS LESS AFTER IT's UP! 


Erection of Davidson Panels by mechanical 
fastening, is easy and fast. (Demountable 
mechanical fastening is a money saver in 
event of future expansion or remodeling.) 
Lighter by far than the usual combinations 
of materials found in building walls, 
Davidson Panels offer special advantages in 
avoiding excessive weight in new buildings 
or.in remodeling. 


In addition to construction advantages, con- 
sider Davidson Penels from the long range 
standpoint. Flint-hard porcelain of the highest 
quality fused to steel is bound to last longer, 
with less upkeep. Special weatherproof Koro- 
seal” joints supplied with Davidson Panels 
eliminate another costly problem —caulking. 


Be sure to find out how Davidson Panels can 
give you relief from building grief. Send for 
literature~or call in our franchised dealer 
(listed under “Porcelain Enamel Construc- 
tion” in the ‘phone book.) 
*A Product of The B.F. Goodrich Co. 


. 
avideow ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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1107 &. KIGBY STREET + LIMA, OHIO 





“  . . would mean $80- 
million in business for the 
shipyards . . .” 


SHIPYARDS starts on p. 88 


general manager of Alexander Ship- 
yard, Inc., also at New Orleans (a pt- 
oneer in offshore drilling barge design 
and construction), points out that the 
future is well hedged: “Half of our 
work is for the inland waterways and 
half for the oil industry. I'd hate to 
think what would happen if we only had 
the oil work. But when one’s down, the 
other's up.” 

Pres. = B. Lanier of Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp., Birmingham, Ala., 
sees another big reason for optimism in 
the proposed Maritime Administration 
program for rehabilitation and replace- 
ment of over-age vessels in the merchant 
marine—even though carrying out the 
program depends on annual appropria- 
tions by Congress. 
© Oi) Market—In 1947, when the oil- 
men began the transition from land to 
sea in the Gulf, the manufacturing 
value added by shipbuilding and re- 

ir in Louisiana alone was figured at 

34-million. For this year, the figure 
is estimated at $44-million—a jump of 
30%. 

The first drill tenders used in offshore 
operations were mostly converted LSTs. 
But now, with few of these—or of any 
other vessels suitable for conversion— 
available, tenders must be built, at a 
cost ranging from $1.2-million to $2.7- 
million. ‘the aperation also requires 
barges and crew boats, perhaps a small 
helicopter, too. A small drill platform 
costs $800,000. 

Some oilmen figure that the number 
of small craft in offshore oil work will 
double by 1960. To see what this 
would mean to shipyards, start with 
the tenders. ‘There are 40 of these 
operating in the Gulf now—most of 
them converted LSTs or yard freights. 
lo double that number, at an average 
of, say, $2-million, would mean $80,- 
million in business for the shipyards. 


lil. Coastal Roundup 


A quick trip through the Gulf Coast 
shipyards shows that construction for 
the oil industry is playing a major 
part—but by no means the only part— 
in building operations. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding “s 1956 
construction at its Pascagoula (Miss.) 
shipyard, for instance, includes two 
22,009-ton ocean-going passenger and 
cargo vessels for Moore-McCormack 
Lines. Each of these will have air- 
conditioned accommodations for 553 
passengers and a crew of over 400. 

Work is also expected to begin carly 
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COST CUTTER 


Quality pays off for Horn & Hardart. But 48 years’ experience using 
tested recipes and the best ingredients, carefully prepared, are only part of 
their formula. For new self-service retail stores, mechanical efficiency helps cut 
costs, keep prices competitive. On a wide variety of attractive packages, each 


clearly identified by a top label, versatile Package equipment brings big savings. 


One machine automatically sets up boxes; another wraps and labels 125 
different baked items. Wrapping speeds are high, and adjustment for most 
changeovers takes less than one minute. Couldn’t versatility like this help cut 
your costs, too? Ask your nearest Package representative. He offers the 
broadest equipment line available ... and can help you put it to work to 


the best advantage. 


PACKAGING 1&8 PART OF YOUR PROFIT PicTU PAC KAGE 


EAST LOWGMEAOOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON « CLEVELAND « CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS «ATLANTA 
DALLAS «+ DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE «+ TORONTO 
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This compressor blading for the world’s largest rotating apparatus, the 
‘Tullahoma supersonic wind tunnel, demonstrates Westinghouse engineer- 
ing skill and manufacturing capability at the Sunnyvale, California, plant. 
Many of your prime or subcontracts can be handled at Sunnyvale now. 


If it’s extra big or complex, 
let Westinghouse make it for you 


With over a million aq. ft. of manufacturing area, the Sunnyvale, 
California, Westinghouse plant stands ready now to tackle tough 
assignments for you. Insure your profits by putting big, expe- 
rienced Sunnyvale to work on problem-area products. 

Sunnyvale has one of the country’s finest complements of machine 
tools plus complete laboratory and test facilities. 3000 skilled 
employees build telescope and antiaircraft gun mounts, giant steam 
turbines, electric motors and 5325 other products—large and 
small, complex and simple. 

The Sunnyvale team of engineering and manufacturing skills is 
ready to assist you from initial planning to finished project. To 
help you better visualize the scope of this unusual manufacturing 
facility, Westinghouse has prepared a descriptive booklet. Write 
for your free copy today. j-95171 


You Caw 88 SURE...1F rvs 


Westinghouse 


LET SUNNYVALE MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 
HELP YOU LAND THAT NEXT ORDER 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 666, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete reference booklet, B-6549, on the engineering 
and production facilities available to me at your Sunnyvole plant. 
NAME ERs SE TITLeé 
COMPANY 

ADORESS 
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. . « prototype of a new 
class of fully refrigerated 
eck s 


SHIPYARDS starts on p. 88 


next year at Pascagoula on a Navy 
attack submarine, and Ingalls expects 
to bid on other Navy and merchant 
marine vessels. 

Ingalls recently completed the proto- 
type of a new class of fully refrigerated 
ships for the Maritime Administration, 
as well as the powerful icebreaker, 
U. §. S. Glacier, which will be the flag- 
ship of Admiral Richard E. Byrd's 
Antarctic expedition this winter. 

Before the war, incidentally, Ingalls 
built the first all-welded dry cargo ships. 

Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., at Mobile, has been in oilfield con- 
struction since 1953, when it built a 
self-contained portable drilling barge. 
The major portion of its work now is 
for the oil industry, building tankers. 

Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., at New 
Orleans, is currently working on four 
offshore drilling rigs, and three ice- 
operating cargo vessels for Great Lakes 
duty. It will start shortly on two 440- 
ft. LSTs (the largest ever built) for 
the Maritime Commission ($1 1-million) 
and the Navy ($14-million). 

Shipyard, Inc., on New 
Orleans’ industrial canal, plans to put 
in another dry dock next month. 
Alexander has just restored to operation 
its American Tidelands drilling barge, 
which capsized in June. 

Equitable mipment, at New 
Orleans, has built ocean-going liquid 
barges, sulfuric acid barges, anne 
low towboats for use all over the world, 
and submersible barges for inshore oil 
operations in the South Louisiana bay- 
ous, but has not entered the offshore 
building phase. 
¢ Tampa to Texas—The shipbuilding 
roster ranges all the way from Tampa 
Marine Corp. at Tampa, Fla., to a 
number of operations in Texas. Levings- 
ton Shi building Co. at Orange, and 
Todd Shipyards Corp. (with its Galves- 
ton Div. and Houston yard) have both 
got into the oil game. The Beaumont 
yard of Bethlehem Steel Co.'s Ship- 
building Div. can build a vessel with a 
90-ft. beam. American Bridge Div. of 
U. S. Steel Corp., also at Orange, 
launched last August for Coyle Lines, 
Inc., a 280-ft. open hopper steel-carrying 
barge with a loading capacity of better 
than 2,500 tons. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., better 
known in earthmoving, has considered 
plans for boat building, but hasn't 
actually got into it yet. The $2-million 
drilling platform launched recently at 
Vicksburg (BW—Oct.29'55,p90), was 
its first offshore construction. to 
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Blueprint for 
Better Government 








HE work of the second Hoover com- 

mission has been even more compre- 
hensive and potentially beneficial than was 
that of the first, because it has dealt more 
largely with questions of broad policy. 
More specifically, the commission has rec- 
ommended the discontinuance or curtail- 
ment of some Federal activities as not only 
wasteful but actually harmful to the econ- 
omy. These recommendations can exert 
their full potential benefits only if they 
can muster support strong enough to over- 
come the combined opposition of en- 
trenched bureaucrats, pressure groups, 
and the perennial advocates of “big gov- 
ernment.” 


Savings to the Treasury 


In the commission's view, the primary 
purpose of its work was to recommend 
methods by which savings could be made 
in the expenditures of agencies without 
injury to the security or welfare of the 
country. Most of the task forces made 
estimates of the annual savings that could 
result from the adoption of their recom- 
mendations. The commission refused to 
tie itself down to an over-all estimate of 
possible savings. It said merely that, with 
all discounts for duplications, there would 
remain enough savings to permit the bal- 
ancing of the budget and reduction of 
taxes. (The report was submitted in june, 
when the Government was winding up a 
fiscal year with a budgetary deficit of 
$4.2 billion.) 

The possible savings are not limited to 
the annual operating economies just men- 
tioned. In addition, large amounts of capi- 
tal funds now tied up in various ways could 
be recovered by the Treasury. Altogether, 
the commission believes, a strong drive to 
recover investment, eliminate unnecessary 


liability, speed liquidation, and dispose of 






surplus assets would yield benefits of more 
than $10 billion to the Federal Treasury. 


Government in Business 


Important and desirable as these po- 
tential savings unquestionably are, many 
minds will find the deepest significance of 
the commission’s work in the findings and 
recommendations with respect to Federal 
activities in fields traditionally and cus- 
tomarily occupied by private enterprise. It 
is these same findings and recommenda- 
tions that will be most strongly attacked 
by the pressure groups and the social- 
istically minded, and hence will need the 
firmest support from those who believe 
wholeheartedly in free enterprise, indivi- 
dual initiative, and limited government. 

The commission found 47 categories of 
Government business enterprises in the 
Department of Defense alone. Of the 2,500 
facilities, 1,000 “could be eliminated with- 
out injury to our national defense or to any 
essential government functions.” 

The second Hoover commission has per- 
formed a notable public service by pin- 
peinting definite ways and means of 
achieving the twin objectives of govern- 
mental economy and the strengthening of 
free enterprise. In so doing, it has provided 
a rallying point for those who for more 
than two decades have watched with grave 
misgivings the encroachments of political 
authority on the economic lives and liber- 
ties of the people. 


From the November issue of Tue Guananty 
Survey, monthly review of business and economic 
conditions published by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


The complete is- 
sue is available 
on request. 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $395,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44ch ST. 


LONDON 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST 
PARIS 


40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
BRUSSEL 


Member Federal Deport |nourance ( or poration 








See hou 
Huo FAS] STAPLES 
ean save you 


MONEY 


LE 
DUO-FAST AIR TACKERS speed production 
and cut costs on many operations. 


DUO-FAST HAMMER TACKERS make fast, 
easy work of countless industrial jobs. 


DUO-FAST STAPLE GUNS are all-pur- 
pose tackers for a variety of ~~ 


There's @ Duo-Fast Stapler 
for every job, including 
yours for this FREE 
Duo-Fast Catalog today! 


FASTENER CORP-- 


4 060 Fletcher St. + Chicago 14, 11, 
1 Please send FREE CATALOG 
8 on Duo-Fast Staple Tackers. 
¥ name 
' 

ic 

Dadar 
Hony State 
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Ships: It’s Replacement Time 


Desire for continued government subsidies and fear 
of block obsolescence are behind the shipbuilders’ ambitious 


replacement programs. 


In the nine years since the wartime 
shipbuilding splurge petered out, the 
active American merchant fleet has 
dwindled and aged. 

While a few passenger vessels, ore 
carriers, and tankers have slid down the 
ways, no dry cargo ship has been built 
for private ownership in an American 
shipyard since 1947 (BW—Jun.11'55, 
p96). Instead, vessels have disappeared 
into foreign fleets, into the reserve fleet 
the U.S. keeps for an emergency, or 
into scrap. 
. Lomg- Range Plans—Now a rash of 
long-range building plans _ indicates 
scores of new vessels will be heading out 
to sea, 

‘The reason; There are 16 companies 
receiving operating subsidies from the 
government under the Maritime Act 
of 1936. Two more recently have ap- 
plied. And if these firms wish to con- 
tinue receiving help, they must replace 
their vessels. 

Biggest of the long-term programs 
mapped to date is the agreement be- 
tween Moore-McCormack Lines and 
the Federal Maritime Board calling for 
the expenditure of $31 3-million. Moore- 
McCormack will start by replacing its 
two passenger ships, the Argentina and 
the Brazil, at a cost of $24.4-million per 
ship. Then the line will replace 31 
freighters. 

Last year American President Lines 
announced a $175-million fleet replace- 
ment plan, now in its first stages. More 
than 20 vessels will join the line in the 
next 10 years. 

Grace Line “er to replace its two 
passenger vessels, the Santa Rosa and 
the Santa Paula. The cost will be 
rg ned $22-million for each ship. 

* Atomic Ship?—While plans are far 
from definite, United States Lines is 
considering replacing five of its cargo 
ships. ¢ new ones would be de- 
signed for ible Evuropean-Great 
Lakes trade when the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way opens. The company is also be- 
inning to think about replacing the 
merica, built in 1940. Recurrent in- 
dustry rumors say U.S. Lines is mulling 
over nuclear power for propelling the 
transatlantic passenger liner. 

States Marine Lines filed for subsidy 
last May. It promised a $232-million 
building m involving 29 ships. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. is another 
that recently signed up with the Mari- 
time Board to five freighters. 
Pacific Far East Line has converted 
three Mariner-class freighters designed 


the government to its own needs. 
And Oceanic Steamship Co. is con- 
verting two Mariners to combination 
passenger and cargo vessels to ply be- 
tween the West Coast and Australia. 
¢ Block Obsolescence—Behind the 
spate of long-range replacement plans 
lies the fear of block obsolescence--ob- 
solescence of a substantial number of 
vessels at the same time. 

Generally speaking, ships reach eco- 
nomic old age after 20 years. The prob- 
lem confronting the subsidized lines 
today is this: Approximately eight out 
of 10 of their ships will reach the 20- 
year mark and need replacement in the 
next five or 10 years. And it takes 
about two years to build a ship. 

Should block obsolescence be al- 
lowed to set in, there wouldn't be 
enough shipbuilding facilities to go 
around, costs would skyrocket, and 
materials grow scarce. 

The government also is interested 
in spacing out shipbuilding. Washing- 
ton is anxious to keep a nucleus of 
skilled shipyard workers available for 
an emergency. U.S. yards, now at the 
undernourished stage in the 20-year 
feast and famine cycle, are currently 
employing an estimated 4,500 in civilian 
construction. The critical minimum 
according to the Navy, is 36,000. 

For construction financing, the ship- 
ping company replacing its vessel under 
the terms of the 1936 Act must put 
up 25% of its share of the vessel's cost 
in cash. The company then may bor- 
row the remaining 75% from private 
sources. The government insures 90% 
of this loan. 
¢ Eligibility Rules—The U.S. became 
heavily involved in maritime matters 
with the passage of the 1936 Maritime 
Act. Under this law, lines qualify for 
operating and construction subsidies if 
they: 

¢ Provide service on certain essen- 
tial routes. 

© Serve ports on these routes with 
a ified number of ships. 

f they fulfill these requirements, the 
government can contract to pay them 
the difference between their operating 
costs and the considerably lower costs 
of the average forcign line sailing the 
game route. But the domestic lines 
must sail only American-built ships 
under American registry. 

You get an idea of the wide difference 
in operating costs by comparing the 
wages paid on an American and Nor- 
wegian freighter. On a transatlantic 
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Modern painting system improves working conditions, increases 
productive skill and reduces danger of time-loss accidents. 


HE MANY WAYS workers and 

management benefit by use of 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
are demonstrated daily in the plants 
of Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation at Bethpage, Long 
Island. 


This modern system of painting is 
contributing to higher productive 
efficiency and safety of the 11,000 
workers who produce the swift and 
easily maneuverable Cougars and 
the new supersonic Tigers. 


The advantages resulting from 
COLOR DYNAMICS are best sum 
marized in this comment by David 
Riatenhouse, Grumman vice-presi 
dent in charge of production 


“Four years ago we used COLOR 
DYNAMICS on our machines. Sta- 
tionary and moving parts were 
given colors to help operators focus 


Get a COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Plant—IT'S FREE 


attention better on their jobs. Con 
trols were painted to make them 
easier to see. It is possible that as 
eye strain and physical fatigue were 
lessened, quality and quantity of 
production improved: 


“These results caused us to paint 
walls, ceilings and floors with eye 
rest and morale-building colors. It 
is believed that the cheerful, pleas 
ing environment enhanced morale 
among employees. Their pride in 
the colorful surroundings inspires 
them to keep work areas cleaner 
and more orderly, reducing house 
keeping costs. Safety colors on 
motorized equipment, cranes and 
trafic lanes have cut down danger 
of time-loss accidents.” 


Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS 
in your plant? Use it on a machine 
or two, or in a whole department, 
and see the difference it makes 


Send for a Copy of this FREE 
-—— ea aa a oe 


| Pittshargh Plate Glass Co., Polat Biv., 


@ Send for our free book which exploins simply and clearly what COLOR DYNAMICS is and how 
to apply its principles. This book contains scores of practical ideas. Better still, call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plete Glass Company branch and ask to have a representative make a detailed color study 
of your plant, without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right, 


. PirtSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS © GLASS © CHEMICALS © BRUSHES * PLASTICS © FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA; CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Department 6W.115, Pittshargh 22, Pa. 
C) Please send me a ey. 

of your booklet Ook 
DYNAMICS.” 

CD Please hove your repre- 
sentative call for o@ COLOR 
DYNAMICS survey without obtli- 
gation on ou port. 

Name 


Street 








If it must reflect light 


No wonder aluminum is recognized as the most versatile of 


ry 
Fact 


bright by an aluminum reflector — and you have glaring proof 


UP to the flash of a camera bulb —made blindingly 


that aluminum reflects light as no other metal does. 


And consider aluminum’s other remarkable properties. It's 
light and strong. It conducts heat and electricity. It will not 


rust. It's workable and economical. 


all metals ... and is replacing other materials in industry after 


industry — bringing you better products at lower cost. 

Today, more and more manufacturers think of Kaiser Alu- 
minum —the nation’s fastest growing major producer —for 
unsurpassed quality and customer service. 





Motion picture screens made of extruded alumi- Aluminum coating on the 200-inch mirror of the 
num sections greatly increase picture brightness huge telescope at Palomar Mountain reflects light 
and improve color reproduction. from heavenly bodies billions of miles away. 


High-powered lights in bal! parks are backed by Lamp reflectors on home and industrial light fix- 
aluminum reflectors which give daytime bright- tures increase brilliance as much as twenty per 
ness. They will not rust, reducing maintenance, cent. This permits use of lower watt bulbs. 


Suntan shield made with reflective Kaiser Alumi- Lamp reflectors on lights for airport runways and 
num intensifies rays of the sun, giving your face a for beacon lights increase brilliance and help to 
fast, even and much deeper tan. assure directional accuracy. 


think of Kaiser Aluminum 


We now produce close to 30% of all the primary aluminum We are eager to work closely with any manufacturer who 
made in this country... and we are continuing to expand, For wishes to hitch his wagon to “the brightest star in the world of 
we believe that the future uses for this modern metal metals.” Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 194 

are almost unlimited. Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California, 


> 
FOR AN EXCITING PEEK INTO YOUR FUTURE WITH ALUMINUM— VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT Disneyland» ANAHEIM, CALIF. 








WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? w& » » GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Star studded with economy features 


New Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Unitrol 


No industrial today can afford to ignore the 
savings Unitrol now offers in the installation 
and use of motor control 


The new Cutler-Hammer Unitrol cuts costs from the 
moment it is delivered It can save days, often 
weeks, in the time required for the installation of 
motor control. The high cost of mounting and wiring 
individual starters is eliminated. Farlier use of the 
production facilities brings a speedier return on the 
investment Unitrol often effects vital savings in 
floor space, sometimes avoids the need for costly 
plant construction 

In performance, nothing can compare with the 
new Unitrol. Feature after feature of the astounding 
new Three-Star Control saves time and expens« 
Superlife vertical contacts never require maintenance 
care in all normal use Adju table overload relay 
coils let motors work harder safely, save the expense 
of both damaged motors and needless production 
interruptions. Full three-phase protection such as 
ible engineers now demand is offered by three-coil 
overload relays 

Compare the new Unitrol with any other control 
center ind see the difference. Se« OW sizes and 
types of control units can be interchanged in Unitrol 
without rearrangement of the entire assembly or the 
waste of space with dead panel Saves time, save 
apace, saves money Compare and you foo will insist 
on Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Unitrol. Write or wire 
now for fullinformation. CUTLER-HAMME R fir 


Standardized Modular C tructi , 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


All control units are 20” wide and in 
roultiples of 14° in height. This permits 
easy interchange of various sizes and 
types of control unite without rearrange- 
ment of the entire control assembly and 
avoide wasting with dead panels 
toadapt non-uniform control units, This 
standardized modular construction also 
insures good appearance at all times 
because horigontal lines match, 


Uni-Plu Gincoaneste o conte, eo 
poser wen ae nu Rees 


when yy roo a 
tion. Control desig permit back is 
Uni-Pt 


¥ Three-Phase Protection 
with overload relays on standard 
size starter panels. 





run, owners of a C-2 or medium-sized 
standard American freighter will pay 
$25,900 in wages per month, while a 


N ian sh the ¢: “ill 
“ oy ob $5, Ay ne fame run wi ms “ALL CLEAR” NOW... 


The contract with the government 
further requires the lines regularly to 
replace ships sailing subsidized routes. 
Theoretically, they should do so every 
20 years to “qualify for operating com- 
pensation. Because the vessel must be 
built in American yards, the govern- 
ment pays the difference—almost 40% 
—between domestic and foreign yard 
costs. 
¢ Defense Angle—Cargo and passenger 
vessels receiving subsidies must be 
easily convertible to defense uses. So, 
many features such as extra speed, extra 
strength, gun mounts, are built into 
these ships, with the Defense Dept. 
paying the bill. 

Hiecre’s how the law works: Uncle 
Sam is scheduled to spend approxi- 
mately $20-million for the two Moore- 
McCormack passenger ships costing a 
total of $49-million. Of this, $19.5 
million is the difference between Amer- 


ican and foreign yard costs. Defense 
features will cost an additional $445,- BR WHHOIST 
610. 


In actual practice, the compass some- 
times goes askew. After World War 
11, United States Lines contracted to money fe RA 
build the United States, and American Saves or ILROADS 
Export Lines the Constitution and In- 
dependence. As agreed, U.S. Lines re- 
ceived approximately $21.5-million in 
parity payments for its liner; American —because 
I’xport was paid roughly $21-million for 
its two ships. @ Brownhoist Cranes make short work of heavy 
¢ Subsidy Trouble—But General Ac- lifting. 


counting Office was unhappy over the @ maintenance costes are lowered. 
deals.: It said the two sums were 


wrongly determined and _ excessive. @ valuable hours we caved. 

Only last year U.S. Lines handed back @ the “All Clear” notice goes up more quickly. 
part of the money in return for oper- 
ating subsidy payments that had been 
held up. American Export Lines still 
is waiting to hear from the Attorney 
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Pictured here is the world’s largest (250 ton capacity) of 
the wide range of versatile cranes that have made 
General, who is to decide if the com- BROWNHOIST «4 leader in its field for more than 80 
pany owes the government money. The years. — the — end s 1 line is a compact “little” 
disputed sum amounts to $7-million. powerhouse, the 25 ton Diese 

The trouble these two lines found Each size of crane has its own special features of design 
themselves in dampened what enthusi- and construction. Ease of operation and minimum re- 
asm there was a few years ago for pair and maintenance cost are built in. BROWNHOIST 
ship replacement plans among other CRANES can save money for you. They return your in- 
lines. ‘Sone companies shelved their vestment many times over. 


plans. Now they're dusting them off Write or phone any District Office for illus- 


again. Says one shipping company offi- : : 
cial: “The lines that have announced trated booklets and other information. 


big building plans wouldn’t have gone 
ahead without some assurance they'll gern og Gives a LIFT to American Railroads 
get all the payments promised them in 
the contract.” 


Operating subsidies have also been INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


on stormy seas. The Maritime Admin- 
istration must go to Congress for the = > Subsidiary of 
money. And it doesn’t always get 


what it asks for. Because of budget DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 


trimming, the Administration is in ar- Denver, Pittsburgh, Son Francisco, Montreal, PQ. 
rcars. Eo. pe AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston. 
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Big Business Through 
The Crossroads Store 


The general store of Duensing Bros. (left) at a 
main corner in Algonquin, Ill., is typical of John 
Plain & Co.'s thousands of dealers in rural and 
small-town America. The wholesale mail-order 
house is thriving on a market that most merchan- 
disers have neglected—a market that’s growing 


faster than average. 
(STORY starts on p. 106) 


HOUSEWIFE (left), with babe in arms, 
finds things for Junior in Plain catalog. 
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MOTEL OWNER (below) uses the catalog to 
select furniture for his new drive-in cottages. 


i 


TEENAGER, daughter of local dentist, looks wistful 
over junior fashions in the catalog. 


FARM COUPLE (right) studies the kitchen 
utensil section of the book. 
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DENTIST'S WIFE thrills over new mink 
coat ordered through catalog. She could 
return it if she didn’t like it. 
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Big Business Through the Crossroads Store 


r Frinst GLANCE, John Plain & Co. 
A of Chicago is an anachronism. 
The pictures on these pages look as 
though they might have been taken 
50 or 75 years ago—small-town and 
rural folk oe nt goods from a catalog 
in a crackerbarrel general store 

To John Plain, these pictures— 
snapped this summer in the Duensing 
Bros. store in rural Algonquin, Ill 
are photographs of its lite blood. John 
Plain is a wholesale mail-order house 
that specializes in selling a line of 8,000 
different household goods, clothing, 
jewelry, and gift items by catalog 
through general store dealers in more 
than 4,000 small villages and hamlets 
¢ More Out of Less—In today’s mar 
keting race—with the mass of consumers 
living in the cities and their suburban 
satellites and doing business in modern 
shopping centers and supermarkets 
John Plain is riding what many people 
would think is a dying horse. Total 
farm population has declined; so has 
total farm income The small town 
is not keeping up with the rest of the 
country 

Yet John Plain is racking up new 
sales records yearly, expanding its busi 
ness, looking at the future with an 
optimism hard to beat in the retailing 
community. The company is privately 
held, so it doesn’t publish financial re 
ports. But officials are willing to es 
timate an annual volume of more than 
$30-million for this year. That's a big 


boost over 1954 and it's three times 


(Story starts on p. 104) 


the 1950 volume. ‘The company has 
grown steadily ever since it was founded 
im 1915. 

Harold Lachman (cover), co-founder 
and now board chairman of John Plain, 
sees nothing paradoxical in this growth 
in the face of a supposed rural decline. 
“The rural and small-town market is 
as alive as it ever was,” he says. “It's 
just that people have forgotten about 
: 
¢ Still Vital—Truc, most people who 
are planning to buy a big-ticket item 
prefer to sce it and feel it before plunk- 
ing down their money, and with their 
leisure and their cars they can often 
drive to a shopping center. But many 
of these will order through a catalog 
if they are familiar with the brand 
names—and still more are imaccessible 
to metropolitan centers That's why 
the mailorder and_ telephone-order 
business has been thriving. 

“The rural or small-town customer 
knows the John Plain dealer and trusts 
him,” says Lachman. “He is familiar 
with our nationally advertised brands. 
Besides, he knows that even if he does 
drive to a metropolitan center to shop 
for a big-ticket item, chances are the 
store won't have it in stock and will 
have to order it, just as the John Plain 
dealer does.” 
¢ Size of Market—Lachman himself 
tested out his theories on the John 
Plain market last year, when he com 

iled statistics culled from figures pub 
lished by Census Bureau, the Post Of 
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How Staley’s helps confectioners 
bite off more profits 


Staley’s quality syrups and starches give greater 
eye and taste appeal ad longer shelf life! 


ra Om 
To keep customers coming back for more, confectioners’ wares must he 4 
look and taste appetizing--and, more important, retain these char- 
acteristics to reduce costly shelf loss and keep sales on the move. 
Staley’s accomplishes this job, and more, for America’s vital candy 
industry. This represents just one more example of why Staley’s is 
- synonymous among business leaders for increasing sales by upgrading 
products. This policy of raising sales curves through product develop- 
ment is familiar to many industries, large and small —baking to boxboard 
cosmetics to ceramics.Why not let Staley’s extensive record of 
successes help your business, too. Inquire today! 


SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 


* Pharmaceutical * Meat Products 


* Confectionery * Fruit Canning 
* ice Cream * Beverage 


* Jams & Jellies 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Illinois 


SRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA + GUSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - HANGAS CITY - MEW TORK - PHL ADELPINA . SAN FRANCIOCG + ST, LOWS 








Boiling Water 


Test Proves 
amazing 
WET-STRENGTH 
of 


r 


Here's one way we like to 
show the incredible wet- 
strength of Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment. A heavy 
weight, pulled up and down 
in boiling water. Patapar 
won't weaken. It comes 
through glistening and 
strong. 

This wet-strength of 
Patapar has been the an- 
swer to many kinds of 
problems in business and 
industry. And note this — 


Patapar resists grease, too 
Whether your problem is grease, fats or oils, Patapar resists pene- 
tration just as effectively as it stands up in water. 

NON-TOXIC and odorless, Patapar is a perfect packaging material 
for foods like butter, poultry, margarine, ham, bacon, cheese, sausage, 
ice cream, It is available in sheets or rolls— plain or colorfully printed 
to your specifications. 


MANY DIFFERENT TYPES — Patapar is produced in hundreds of differ- 
ent types for a wide variety of applications such as release lining for 
shipping tacky materials; cable wrap; dialyzing mem- 
branes; translucent master sheets for direct print copy 
machines; in hospitals for wrapping articles to be ster- 
ilized in live steam; release backing for polyester film. 


SEND FOR TESTING SAMPLES — Tel! us the application 
you have in mind, and we will send information and 
samples of the type of Patapar we recommend. Write 
today. 


Patapar: 


HI-WET-STRENGIM « GREASE -RESISTING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 18685 
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fice, Dun & Bradstreet, and other 
sources. He found that there are only 
429 cities in the U.S. with popula- 
tions of 25,000 or more, compared 
with 124,351 smaller communities. Of 
these, 115,623 are villages of fewer than 
1,000 inhabitants, Lachman found. The 
average town where John Plain has a 
dealer runs about 505 population, or 
120 families. 

He also found that population in 
John Plain’s 4,000-odd towns had in- 
creased 6% over the 10-year period 
from 1940-1950 

A study by Purdue University’s E. J. 
Sheppard in a secent issue of the 
American Marketing Assn.’s Journal of 
Marketing also supports the importance 
of the small-town and rural market. 
From 1939-1948 (census of business 
years), the number of retailers in this 
market decreased, but their total sales 
grew (to $24-billion) faster than sales 
of the average retailer. 

It’s hard to tell how much of the 
growth of small towns (under 2,500 
population, by Census definition) can 
be classed as part of the suburban 
boom. 

Certainly much of John Plain’s sales 
increase is coming from suburban towns 
that have sprung up in recent years 
where fields used to be. Yet Lachman 
maintains that the rural village—like 
Algonquin (over 50 miles from Chi- 
cago)—is the heart and bulk of his mar- 
ket. 
¢ Ambitious Tastes—Lachman says the 
idea that the rural consumer doesn’t 
buy expensive or quality items is an- 
other fallacy. The Plain catalog lists 
such luxury goods as mink coats, a 
wide range of precious jewelry, and 
relatively expensive brand-name house- 
hold furnishings. Just recently, John 
Plain added a new gift line: fancy pre- 
packaged foods, including imported 
cheeses, canape pastes, hors d'oeuvres, 
even squid packed in its own ink. 

So, according to Lachman, the farm- 
ers and small-towners not only buy fast 
and buy a lot but buy fancy, too. This 
is borne out by John Plain’s prices. 
They aren't cheap. The catalog is made 
up mostly of merchandise that the 
manufactarer cither fair trades or puts 
out at a suggested list price. Unlike 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
—which Lachman doesn’t consider 
competitors—Plain handles no private- 
brand, cut-price goods. 
¢ Dealer Standards—How John Plain 
goes out after this rural, small-town 
market is keyed to a strict formula. 
A John Plain dealership consists simply 
of a catalog. But in order to qualify 
to get one, a retailer must pass rigid 
og nang set down by the mail- 
order house: 

¢ He must have a good Dun & 
Bradstreet credit rating. If he’s not 
listed by Dun, he must prove his good 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


You reduce manufacturing costs 
the moment this ingenious new 
“Srey box” enters your plant 


The new electronic measuring instrument pictured here is a Hewlett-Packard 
Model 521A Industrial Counter. It can reduce your manufacturing costs ma- 
terially by measuring machinery speed, RPM and RPS, frequency, pressure, 
weight, and temperature faster, more accurately and without elaborate setup. 
Results appear in direct number form. Operation is simple and does not re- 
quire technical personnel. The price—$475—is low for a high quality elec- 


tronic measuring instrument, 


-hp- 521A Industrial Counter is one of over 250 basic electronic instruments 


Hewlett-Packard has developed for science, the military and industry. 


INVESTIGATE! It's a simple matter for the 


Hewlett-Packard engineer in your city to evaluate 
usefulness of -hp- countérs to you. Write today 


telling whom the -hp- endineer should see 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 Page Mill Road + Pale Alto, California, U. $. A. 
Cable *HEWPACK* DAvenport 5-445! 
Sales engineers in all principal areas 


World leader in electronic measuring equipment 











Computers. Calculators. Punched card systems. You 
feed information to modern office machines and you 
get back the facts. But, in themselves, facts are static. 
Little or nothing is accomplished until the facts are 
transmitted to the people who can use them—to the 
people who can do something about them. 


MODERN duplicating lets you translate facts into 
action, fast—lets you really realize the savings possible 
from your investment in modern office equipment. 

Your A. B. Dick Company distributor will be glad 
to show you how MODERN duplicating (all four 
major processes) fits into business systems methods. 
You'll find his name listed under Duplicating Machines 
in the classified section of your phone book. Or write 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 
$1, Illinois. 


 A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


local standing in some other way. Plain 
sends out forms for him to do this. 

He must be in a town of not over 
7,500 population. This is how Plain 
sticks to its specialized market. In 
fact, Plain is now in the process of 
pruning out some of its dealers—even 
though many new ones have been 
added, the total number has decreased 
from 50,000 to 44,000 in the last five 
years. Plain is trying to enforce a new 
ceiling of 5,000 population as the size 
of a dealer's town. 

¢ He must qualify as a general 
retailer. Plain’s catalog of 8,000 items 
runs all over the lot from jewelry to 
baby buggies, mink coats, and imported 
china to dolls, toys, furniture, and 
rugs. ‘That's why Plain picks the gen- 
eral type of store, which doesn’t usual- 
ly carry much of the upgraded, brand- 
name merchandise , Plain specializes 
in. This gives the dealer more to 
offer his customers. 

The dealer has no inventory worries 
—he simply takes orders from the cata- 
log and sends for them. He pays 
slightly more in postage than he would 
on a big wholesale order, but takes the 
usual markup between his wholesale 
price and the retail list price. ‘That's 
another reason why Plain doesn't fool 
with ecut-price goods 
¢ Getting the Idea—These days, Mr. 
John Plain is Harold Lachman. In fact, 
he was the originator of the idea back 
in 1915—when he stumbled onto it 
quite by accident. He was on a fishing 
trip in northern Wisconsin when he 
stopped at one of his dealer's shops— 
he was then in the wholesale jewelry 
business. When the retailer told him 
that orders didn’t justify his keeping 
a full inventory, Lachman hit on the 
catalog plan. 

This way, Lachman figured, the small- 
town merchant could use his catalog as 
an inventory—with John Plain dentine 
the cost and risk. 

Lachman’s partner in the jewelry 
business came into the new venture and 
lent his uniquely well-suited name to 
the rural, folksy operation. He was 
John W., Plain, the first president of the 


pray aay now retired. 

¢ Up to Date—There’s nothing old- 
fashioned about Plain’s merchandising 
or management policies, however. In 
addition to adding the new line of im- 
ong food delicacies, the company 
as set out on an ambitious export pro- 
gram. It is now after the European 
small-town market as well as the Ameri- 
can; it ships about $1-million worth a 
year to 72 foreign countries. 

Plain is also banking heavily on the 
premium and business gift market. It 
is starting a _— plan to interest 
companies in buying John Plain gift 
items as prizes, company Christmas 
gifts, premiums, and the like. 





A.B. DIOK and B are registered wademarks of A.B. Dick Company. Its mechanical operation is also the 
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@ Here's an air view of choice sites 
for light industry or warehousing 
in Fair Lawn, New Jersey — just 
12 miles from New York City! 


Fair Lawn offers many natural and 
economic advantages — nationally 
known firms such as Eastman 
Kodak, National Biscuit Company 
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have built plants or are building. 
Gas, electric power, modern sew- 
age disposal and excellent indus- 
trial water supplies are available. 
Modern express highways adjoin 
the tract. The dependable Erie 
Railroad offers main-line service 
between New York, Chicago and 
connects with other markets. 


Krie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 








. 
"2 
5 


Fair Lawn offers abundant labor, 
clerical and technical help, with 
pleasant community life for your 
employees, The tax structure is 
favorable (no state tax on personal 
or corporate income), For infor- 
mation on Fair Lawn or other 
choice industrial sites in the Erie 
Area, mail the coupon below. 


Dear sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional 
information about the plant sites described above. 


Nene... 





ee 


Address. 
ny 





























marble ... v.... 


people of Texas $85,000 


Writes architect Karl Kamrath: “Our savings on the marble curtain 
wall were dual: we lightened the structure as a whole, using less steel 
and concrete; and again we picked up 4” of usable space al! around 
the building with the thinner marble, picking up about 3,400 square 
feet ... This alone saved better than $85,000 for the people of Texas. 


“Two incidental gains were important. Against our hurricane rains, 
this marble has an absorption of only 0.01 per cent compared with 
absorption up to 15 per cent with other masonry. And we found that 
the resistance of 1” of marble to dangerous radioactivity from the 
isotopes used in cancer treatment is equal to 3/16” of lead.” 


Literature available: “Marble as a Radiation Shield,” “Proof that 
Marble Costs Less ...”. Write: 


Marsve ca |ystrrure oF AMERICA INC. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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latest word in automation. Two years 
ago, Lachman had a special electronic 
computer—the “Distribution” —designed 
by Sperry Rand Corp. to handle the 
15,000 orders the company receives 
daily in its Chicago headquarters (BW 
—Oct.3'53,p118). He figures that the 
machine has cut operating costs by 
about one-third. 

¢ Goodwill—Another pet policy of 
Lachman is to build goodwill among his 
deaiers and employees. A lavish in- 
centive plan gives European vacation 
junkets to John Plain dealers who 
score the best volume boosts. A 500- 
acre farm in central Illinois has been 
turned into a two-purpose operation: 
It serves as a sort of private agricultural 
experimental station to keep John Plain 
officials in touch with the problems of 
their dealers’ customers, and also as 
a recreational haven for Plain’s 2,000 
Chicago employees. 

¢ Optimism—Lachman has unswerving 
faith in his operation. He pooh-poohs 
talk about decreasing farm income and 
the mass migration to the cities. Rural 
life, he says, is simply going through 
a sort of shake-down period, where the 
least efficient farmers and merchants 
are dropping out. He points to figures 
that show, while total farm income has 
fallen off over the past several years, 
per capita income has increased sharply 
~—more than that of city workers. The 
answer, he feels, is to mechanize the 
farms and run them scientifically. 

Lachman thinks people will always 
hanker for a bucolic retreat. Duensing 
Bros.’ customers in Algonquin, for ex- 
ample, are made up not only of local 
farmers and small-towners but also peo- 
pie who commute 50-odd miles daily to 
work in advertising agencies, banks, in- 
surance companies 
¢ Change Coming—Of course, there 
are merchants and civic leaders who 
think towns like Algonquin will turn 
into sleek, modernized shopping cen- 
ters. Even the Duensing + aren't 
too sure that their old way of doing 
business will stay forever. They some 
times press John Plain for some new 
merchandising gimmick to keep them 
up with the times 

But Lachman isn’t worried. The 
country store won't pass from the scene, 
he's confident—and as long as it re- 
mains, a John Plain type of catalog 
means good business for the retailer. 

With this, the Duensings go along— 
“We have to carry the Plain book,” they 
cheerfully admit. And to keep con- 
sumer demand at a high pitch, Lachman 
is toying with the idea of greatly in 
creasing consumer advertising, including 
campaigns in daily papers and national 
magazines. 

“Small-town America is a commercial 
crossroads,” he says, “and John Plain 
is the biggest crossroads store in the 
world.” so 
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A CHALLENGE! 


THE STRONGEST MADE BY ANY GALVANIZED SHEET: 


Anything that can be 
made of steel sheets 





can be made of 
WHEELING 


@ Take all the ideal working qualities you have ever 
hoped for in a galvanized sheet... put them all SOF ITE 
together and you'll get some idea of the workability 
of Wheeling sorTrre Galvanized Sheets. i 
Here is a soft, ductile sheet, with the tightest zinc Li / "A y/; 
coating yet produced ...so tight, in fact, that a OdNIZE J eels 
you can use Wheeling sorTrre to make anything 
you make of steel sheets. 
That's sorTrre . .. Wheeling sorTrre . . . made by + 
the company that led with the development of iT 5 


a 
cop-k-Loy, the original copper-bearing steel pipe, meu, 


then perfected pucrm.ire, the original cold re- 
duced tin plate which revolutionized the tin plate WW if t : i] 4 FH hi y 
industry, and opened new fields to the can maker Fe; 











and packer. Because of the unprecedented demand 
for sorTrre Galvanized Sheets Wheeling has been 
forced to triple its production facilities in 1955. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES—Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinneti, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, New York, Philadelphia, St. Lovis, Son Francisco, Wheeling 


restcome COP-R-LOY, ten ~/90¢CHAAZLLw@ wow mecunc SOFIITE 














In Marketing 


New Beer Champ Coming Up 
As Anheuser-Busch Sales Lag 


Unless a miracle happens, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has 
lost the 1955 beer championship. Last week, its financial 
statement showed third-quarter sales off again, from 
$60.5-million in 1954's third quarter to $57-million. For 
the first nine months this year, sales are down to $158.8- 
million, from $170.8-million in the same 1954 : 

This should mean that } Schlitz Brewing Co. will 
regain the banner it lost in 1953 (BW—Feb.27'54,p48). 
Schlitz doesn't report sales, but Pres. Erwin C. Uihlein 
says that for the first eight months this year, Schlitz’s 
barrel output was up 10.1 %—against a 3.1% gain for the 
industry, 

August A. Busch, Jr., worked hard to stem the tide. 
Last summer he went on the road himself to spur sales 
(BW—Jun.25'55,p62). He spent $28.8-million on “sell- 
ing, advertising, and delivery expenses” against $26.3- 
million in 1954 (nine months). He shuffled his manage- 
ment, thrusting Adalbart von Gontard from the vice- 
president and general sales manager to vice-chairman of 
the board. But nothing worked. 

Busch has nothing to say officially to explain the 
decline, But sentiment around the company blames 
several factors. One is the shift of beer from bars to 
supermarkets (the housewife buys thriftily, takes less 
account of quality than the master of the house). Then, 
it's no secret that the local or regional brewers are giving 
the “premium” beers a run for their money. One of 
Busch’s answers—Busch Lager, a popular-priced beer 
introduced last year—hasn't done too well, though this 
year's try, Busch Bavarian, reportedly has made a good 
Start 

Milwaukee brewers think that Budweiser—Anheuser- 
Busch’s main brand—got an artificial boost in 1953, any- 
way, when strikes hit the Milwaukee concerns so dis- 
astrously, Now, they say, things are getting back to 
normal, 

. ae 


Color TV Expansion Program 
Dovetails Into Retailer's Schedule 


When NBC-TV announced its big color expansion 
program last week (BW—Nov.12'55,p56), at least one big 
retailer was ready to tune in on the sales end. The next 
day, Polk Bros., biggest T'V dealer in the Chicago area 

and supposed to be the biggest discount house in the 
country—blanketed the Chicago press with an announce- 
ment of its own: Polk had the largest single order 
for color T'V receivers in the industry's history—500 21-in. 
sets. RCA got the order, marked for “earliest possible 
delivery.” 

In pulling this fast merchandising gimmick, Sol Polk, 
the store’s president, had his eye on a particular phase 
of NBC's expansion. Come spring, Chicago will have 
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the first all-color TV station, WNBOQ—with some 10 
hours of color telecasting a day. 

oe sags of NBC’s schedule suits Polk to a T. It 

following a policy of classthen-mass mer- 
nat on color receivers. Earlier this year, it had a 
“400 Club,” made up of the first 400 people who bought 
color sets from Polk. This promotion aimed at selling 
the VIPs first in Chicago. With the impetus the new 
color station should bring, Polk apparently is tackling the 
market from a wider a 

“General Sarnoff’s exciting news will have more in- 
fluence on this nation’s prosperity than any other develop- 
ment since the inception of black and white,” the Polk 
announcement reads. Polk sees NBC’s move as a boon 
to other industries and arts as well as to set sales. “We 
envision a new era of merchandising in furniture, appli- 
ances, clothing, and all the consumer items which con- 
tribute to a better way of life in this country,” it pro- 
claims. 

Chicago has another hope: that the new station will 
stop the migration of talent and programs from their city 
to New York. 

e368 = 


Vending Machines Gear Their Slots 
For Bigger Variety of Impulse Sales 


The vending machine industry reports moderate satis- 
faction with 1955—and considerable hopes for next year. 

At the annual convention of the National Automatic 
Merchandising Assn. in Chicago last week, this year’s 
sales through vending machines were put at $1.7-billion— 
up 13% from the year before. The industry thinks that 
gain would have been bigger but for two things. First, 
the cancer scare—which brought on the demand for 
filter cigarettes—forced the junking of a lot of machines 
that couldn't accommodate the new smokes. Second, 
the trend to go full line brought on mergers that kept 
some companies busy with reorganization problems. 

For the future, one development looks most promising. 
At long last, the vendors have a foot in the door of the 
supermarket. Unlike the Europeans, U.S. food retailers 
have fought any invasion of their precincts by these silent 
salesmen. Recently, though, the door gave an inch. 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance has recommended bat- 
teries of vending machines in parking areas for round- 
the-clock selling. 

Other chains are more conservative. They would like 
to confine the use of the machines to after hours. John 
T. Pierson, president of Vendo Co., one of the leading 
manufacturers, says chains are asking for outdoor vending 
machines to sell milk, bread, and eggs. The milk ma- 
chines are fairly commor:; the first bread vendors will go 
up early next year—but egg vending, says Pierson, has the 
manufacturers baffled. 

If this move takes hold, one of the great ambitions of 
the automatic merchandisers will be realized. They no 
longer will be dependent on the impulse market solely— 
the man who buys a pack of cigarettes or a cold drink for 
immediate consumption. They will be getting some of 
the huge take-home food market as well. 

Another extremely imnportant field—industrial feeding— 
is likely to gain from the advent into automatic mer- 
chandising of two big food processors: H. J. Heinz Co, 
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A typical eye bolt, frequently 
cast. Difficult to cold upset, 
but successfully tooled by 
Harper. Various 


alloys. 
SAVINGS: 40% 


An aircraty 
ace 
oon of stainless ster, T. 
>) lally an ox f. 
Pert, be ee 


YOUR spec 
IAL 
SAVINGS: ??22 


save money through cold heading design byAJARPER 


All the parts shown above were cold headed by 2. The widest experience in the field in work- 
Harper. The savings indicated were made over ing exclusively with non-ferrous, stainless 
and above the cost of producing them by milled- steel and high temperature alloys. 
from-bar or other processes. 3. Over 7,000 items carried in stock with 
Branch Offices and distributor warehouses 
in every major market area. 





Here are a few of the services Harper offers you: 

1. Acomplete field engineering service to help 

you in the design of your product. Sales en- Let Harper help you solve your fastening prob- 
gineers in principal cities. lems. Mail the coupon. 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL r enevasenaranasenenupanupananane> 


B CORROSION-RESISTANT The H. M. Harper Company 
FASTENINGS { 8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 
BRASS © NAVAL BRONZE Please quote me on the attached part or make sug- 
I gestions for redesign. (Blueprint attached.) 


SRICON BRONTE © MONE Please send catalog and have a salesman call. 


HAR PER NICKEL © COPPER 


ALUMINUM ¢ STAINLESS STEEL C 
lompany 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS Poshioe 





SEE Big Opportunities 
in B&O Plant Sites! 


Marketing 


$500,000,000 is a lot of money! That's 
what INDUSTRY invested thus far in 1955 
in new and expanded plants and equipment 
in B&O's land of Big Opportunity! must 
be a REASON ! 


These plants found the right sites... 
so can you! Look them over with a B&O 
plant-location man . . . or see them at your 
desk in 3-dimensional color and air views. 
Ask ovr man! You can reach him at: 

New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 

Pittsburgh 22 Phone:  COurt 1-6220 

Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 


Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbosh 2-221) 


Baitimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly - — better! 





and Campbell Soup Co. Both aim 
to supply hot foods. 

Heinz got into it six weeks ago. 
With Mills Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
it has developed a machine to accom- 
modate Heinz foods—soups, meats, 
other hot dishes. Ten days later, 
Vendo Co. came out with a Camp- 
bell Soup machine. 

Vendo will sell its machines direct 
to vending operators; Heinz will buy 
the Mills machines, lease them to 
operators. In both cases, the brand 
name that so often repays vendors is 
likely to open up more in-plant busi- 
ness. 

. > 


Radio-TV Station Operator 
Adds Another Newspaper 


A new newspaper will hit Portland 
(Ore.) newsstands around Mar. 15, 
if all goes well. Sheldon F. Sackett, 
publisher of Coos Bay Times, will 
own a controlling interest in a new 
round-the-clock tabloid, called the 
World. 

Sackett has tried several times to 
break into big West Coast city news 
business. He operates radio station 
KVAN at Vancouver, Wash., has a 
TV license for the same station. He 
will “wed the three,” he says. He’s out 
for “the best in features and column- 
ists” —including, reportedly, comics— 
and may take legal action if syndicates 
don't come across. 

He faces stiff competition from two 
Portland dailies: The Oregonian and 
the Oregon Journal. 


Marketing Briefs 
Council for Independent Distribu- 


tion is the name of a new association 
representing independent magazine 
and newspaper wholesalers. 

na oe merger: Cory Corp. ac- 
quired Mitchell Mfg. Co., major air- 
conditioning manufacturer. Com- 
bined sales for 1956 are estimated at 
about $50-million. 

Welcome discount houses, A. W. 
Bernsohn, managing director of Na- 
tional Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers 
Assn. told American Chamber of 
Commerce executives. Bernsohn said 
the Chambers should take in repu- 
table discounters—because lines be- 
tween discounter and non-discounter 
are fast breaking down. 
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Emmett Heitler, General Manager of Shwayder Brothers, Inc., Luggage Division, standing before a small part of a day's production of Ultralite Samsonite luggage. 


“MADE WITH MAGNESIUM!” 


these three words are moving mountains of 


Ultralite Samsonite... can move your product, too! 





“Magnesium is not only an excellent engineering material 
. it also gives us one of the most powerful selling ideas 


in years!” Emmett Heitler, Gen. Mgr., Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 


This successful sales story began with the decision to 
utilize the light weight and strength of magnesium in 
Ultralite Samsonite luggage. But the very drama of the 


word magnesium, the metal of today—and tomorrow, 


quickly overshadowed its excellent physical features in 
attracting volume sales. A new selling force had been in- 
troduced to the luggage industry. 

Today, “Made with Magnesium” continues to move moun- 
tains of Ultralite. You will find that these three words can 
accomplish similar results for your product. Write your 
nearest Dow sales office or THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Magnesium Sales Department, Midland, Michigan, 


you can depend on DOW MAG VESII VM 





ALL sNARLED 


warehousing 
and distribution 
problems? 


Let Lehigh untangle things for 
you! With our 35 years’ experi- 
ence and unmatched facilities, we 
know most of the answers to stor- 
age and distribution questions. 

We have facts marketers will 
welcome... evidence that may 
prove our services can be more 
efficient and economical than 
operating your own warehouse 
and trucks, 

Our five modern warehouses 
and delivery fleets can put your 
products quickly into the rich 
New York metropolitan area, We 
also operate the huge Horseheads 
center in upstate New York, and 
others in Atlanta and Richmond, 
Our big tank farm at Bayonne, 
N. J. unloads bulk liquids, stores 
and repacks for distribution at a 
saving. Lehigh saves you year 
round operating costs; you pay 
only for services as used, Every 
manufacturer and shipper should 


know the Lehigh story. It's good 
business. Write, phone or wire, 


LEHIGH 
Warehouse & 


Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Telephones. 
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Consumers Flow of Funds 


He repeRAL Reserve Board has 
T just presented businessmen with 
a shiny set of statistical tools called 
the “flow-of-funds system” (BW— 
Oct.29'55,p70). In essence this 
is a sort of double-entry method for 
keeping track of the nation’s econ- 
omy. It shows the source of funds 
for 10 major sectors of the economy 
consumers, government, farmers, 
banks, corporate business, and 
enna these funds flow 
from one sector to another. 

The system is so new that busi- 
nessmen haven't had a chance to 
apply it to their daily problems. 
Feeaves, a glance at the new tables 
indicates that there are nuggets to 
be mined if marketing men are 
willing to go after them. The best 
example lies in the figures on the 
consumer sector. In a single state 
ment, these provide a full account- 
ing of consumer receipts, expendi- 
tures, and finances. 


ov srart with the fact that in 
¥ 1953 (the latest year for which 
full figures are available in the 
series) consumers laid out a total 
of $314-billion for all expenditures: 
$238-billion for goods, housing, and 
services; $23-billion for insurance, 
retirement, and gifts; $41-billion 
for taxes. They also put $13- 
billion into cash and other financial 
assets. 

This money came chiefly, of 
course, from wages and salaries— 
about three-fifths of it ($195.5- 
billion) came from this source. 
Another one-fifth came from in- 
vestments of various kinds 

This leaves one-fifth—or about 
$60-billion—to be accounted for. 
Where did it come from? 

The sale of tangible capital as- 
sets—meaning the sale of houses, 
cars, ete.—accounted for more than 
one-third of this $60-billion 
Roughly another third came from 
insurance benefits, pension receipts, 
gifts, public and private aid Tax 
refunds accounted for another $3- 
billion. 

The remaining $11-billion came 
from borrowing, chiefly in the form 
of consumer credit and mortgages. 


us 1s the bare outline of how 
the flow system can be used te 
show where the consumer gets his 
money and how he uses it. The 


figures altogether give a fast check 
on the status of the consumer— 
how he divides his money between 
hardgoods and softgoods expendi- 
tures, where he puts his savings, 
what kind of debt he incurs. 

For an example of the kind of in- 
formation the system reveals, you 
can look at the housing area. The 
flow statistics show clearly the huge 
increase in expenditures on home 
purchases since before the war. In 
1953, consumers spent $28,8-bil- 
lion on home-buying—9.2% of 
their income, as against 5.1% in 
1939. ‘To help finance their pur- 
chases, they increased their mort- 
pee liability in 1953 by $6.2-bil 
ion, That was 2% of their total 
income, compared with only 0.8% 
in 1939, 

At this point you hit an arresting 
figure. The flow system brings out 
vezy clearly that sale of older houses 
gave consumers a big help in f- 
nancing their purchases of new 
homes. Receipts from this source 
amounted to $16.8-billion in 1953, 
or 5.3% of total income—as against 
2.6% from this source in 1939. 

Not everyone who sold a house 
in 1953 bought a new one, of 
course, Nevertheless, the figure 
shows clearly how big a factor the 
exchange of homes has become. 


FURTHER glance at the figures 

shows that still another item 
in the accounts tends to narrow 
the difference between what people 
spent on housing in the two 
periods. 

Expenditures on rental housing 
in 1953 cost consumers $10.8-bil- 
lion, or 3.4% of their income, com 
pared with 6.2% in 1939. This 
drop in rental outlay reflects greater 
home ownership, as well as some 
sluggishness in rentals in catching 
up with price increases 

At the same time, consumers 
despite their plunging into mort- 
gage debt—have not increased their 
mterest payments so much as you 
might think. Interest sopped up 
1.9% of income in 1939, while in 
1953 it accounted for only 1.7%. 
True, the interest item in the flow 
of-funds tables includes all types 
of interest; yet mortgage interest 
is a large component, and it is 
significant that the item has not 
risen, 


(N. J.) Bigelow 3-7200 
(N. ¥.) Ector 2.9398 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


The shaft of a turbojet engine ins 

60 seconds its s “travel” as far ‘your car 
cortnay rd ae to exter ial c 

ecco” Bearings survive this punishment because they are 
the finest bearings made. 

ee a 


marketplace, SCS" 

re ees they get the help of 
anti-friction industry’s most experienced field engineering 

force—practical ideas to make your product quieter...more 

durable .. paeier to corviens/ien lene Ceara 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA, 
Pt of sxe and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 








wow [OROMATIC DRIVE 
for Shovel- 


* One Compact Unit 


* Speeds Job-Cycle Time 


Loaders 


* Cuts Maintenance Cost 


* Reduces Driver Fatigue 


HOVEL-LOADER manufacturers called on Allison’s 
S vast TORQMATIC experience to develop a com- 
pletely modern converter-transmission team for both 
2- and 4-wheel-drive models—and here it is! 


It’s a Torqmatic Converter, Transmission and trans- 
fer gear drop box combined in one rugged, compact, 
completely self-contained unit that transmits power 
from 70- to 130-hp gasoline or Diesel engines. 


Today six loader manufacturers are specifying this 
Torematic Drive in their newest, most advanced 
loaders—and with good reason. 

Easier to operate— because, with this new TORQMATIC 
Drive, drivers have no clutch pedal to push — about 
half the work in operating a shovel-loader is eliminated. 


Faster working—drivers quick-shift on the go 
without slowing down. And the Torqmatic’ Drive 
also broadens the engine’s useful horsepower range 
for faster, more efficient digging and hauling. 


Repair bill savings—eliminates shock-load damage 
to engine and drive-train components. Fewer engine 
overhauls because engine lugging and stalling is ended. 
If you'd build or buy a better loader, be modern — be 
sure it’s TORQMATIC-equipped. ea z 7 
This new Torqmatic Drive is now available in 
many models of shovel-loaders — both gasoline- and 
Diesel -powered — and will soon be offered in a wide 
range of other equipment made by leading manu- 
facturers. 
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For more information on this great new 
Torqmatic Drive, fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


- Please send me complete information on the new 
- Allison TORQMATIC Converter-Tranemiasion unit 
Bei : baths 2 4 Name 


as 


Allison Division of General Motors 











Position. 
ee 
1 am interested in thia TORQMATIC Converter 


Transmission unit for 
(type of equipment) 








What to do about flying’ saucers? 


(and other breakable products) 


lhe bouncing dinnerware you see in the picture is made 
of virtually unbreakable PLASKON® Melamine. And 
the way this modern material solved the problem of flying 
saucers may well show you how to put new life and bounce 
into the sale of the products you manufacture. 

Consider the life led by a piece of restaurant dinner- 
ware. It's put to daily torture tests—subjected to the 
abuse of piping hot beverages and the sizzling fat of fried 
and broiled foods, punished by cutlery and forced to with- 
stand 180°F sealding water and detergents an average of 
seven times each day. Dinnerware molded of PLASKON 
Melamine passes these tests, remains bright and beautiful 
long after ordinary dinnerware has become chipped, 
cracked or faded. And the same enduring qualities 
PLASKON Melamine lends to dinnerware are adding 
new sales appea! and serviceability to household appli- 
ances, buttons and many other items. 

All of these products move well in the market-place 


because of the hard, glossy surface, the pleasant “‘feel’’ 
of warmth and quality offered by PLASKON Melamine. 
Manufacturers of these products are able to choose from 
any of 12,000 different colors—rich, molded-in colors that 
can’t chip or scratch off. There’s good reason why any 
product made of PLASKON Melamine stands (and sells) 
in a class by itself. 

It’s easy to find out what the extraordinary properties of 
PLASKON Melamine 
ean do for you. For 
detailed information, 
address: BARRETT 
DIVISION, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration, Dept. 5K-19, 
40 Rector St., 
New York 6, 
New York. 
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The Men Who Guide 


The Atomic Industry 


In the rush to build business on the peaceful 
atom, a broad array of manufacturers and investors 
is making use of a narrow group of atomic con- 


sultants. 
some of the things they do. 


A telephone call a few days ago 
sent consultant Eugene M. Zuckert 
from his Washington office to an in 
dustrial plant in a nearby state 

A client who manufactures heavy 
power equipment had learned that a 
competitor had grabbed off a fat con- 
tract for components for an atomic 
power plant. 

“We could turn out this equipment, 
but we did not even make a bid,” the 
president of the client firm complained 
to Zuckert. “By the time we heard 
about it, someone else had the order. 
What can we do to prevent this kind 
of thing?” 
¢ The Answer—Inspection of his cli- 
ent’s plant and talks with technical 
employees convinced Zuckert that the 
company could produce a number of 
components for atomic plants. The 
company was eager to do so and had 
the money to set up additional pro 
duction lines. 

So Zuckert recommended that his 
client set up a separate atomic equip- 
ment division, staff it with technical 
and sales personnel already on the pay- 
roll. Then he supplied a list of pro- 
spective buyers of the equipment to be 








Here are some of these experts and 


produced. The company is now put 
ting this scheme into effect, calling in 
Zuckert from time to time to help 
with details. 
* Dozens of Experts—This sort of thing 
is gomg on every day. You can't get 
exact figures, but the number of busi 
nessmen who call on independent con- 
sultants for help in getting into atomic 
work must run into the Hee 
There are upward of two dozen free- 
lance consultants—most of whom have 
been in business only about a year— 
who make a living by giving advice on 
atomics. In most cases, its a pretty 
good living. Fees of half a dozen of 
the more successful range from $6,000 
to $25,000 a year for a single client. 
* How It Started—Business began to 
boom for this new group of advisers 
when the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
became law. The new a opened the 
way for private industry to get into 
atomic development for the first time 
on an enterprise basis. Previously, indus- 
try had been called in only under con- 
tract to work on government projects. 
Long-time contractors for the Atomic 
Energy Commission—such as General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Union Carbide 










































































EUGENE M. ZUCKERT was an AEC 
commissioner in 1952-54, was previously 
Asst. Secy. of the Air Force. 





























































KENNETH D. NICHOLS resigned last 
April as general manager of AEC. He had 
been in the original wartime development. 
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ROBERT LEBARON headed AEC’s mili- 
tary liaison committee for five years before 
he hung out his shingle last year. 


JAMES K. PICKARD (left), an electrical 
engineer involved in atomic work since 
1944, also got into consulting last year. 
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EDWARD R. TRAPNELL is on the 
Washington staff of Bozell & Jacobs. He 
was an AEC public relations man. 


& Carbon, North American Aviation, 
and others—knew just what kind of 
atomic work they wanted to do on 
their own account and how to go about 
it. But this left hundreds of concerns 
with little or no experience in the field 
pacing anxiously along the sidelines 

A few companies—like Republic 
Steel and General Motors—hired ex- 
perts in atomic development as full 
time staffers to advise them on this 
new industry. But there simply aren't 
enough such experts to go around 
among all the companies that are will 
ing and able to hire them. So more 
and more companies are turning to the 
consultants who specialize in nuclear 
work 
* Questions They Ask—The questions 
these men get from industry run the 
full gamut of atomic activities 

“I have requests for advice on in 
vestments in uranium mining and mill 
ing operations,” Zuckert says. “And 
it seems as if almost every other manu 
facturer wants to make reactor com- 
ponents of some description.” 

James K. Pickard has had similar 
cxperience 

“I put about 30% of my efforts into 
trying to tell people what this busi- 
ness will look like in the next 5 to 10 
years,” he estimates. “Manufacturers 
want this kind of information so they 
can figure out what kind of equip 
ment thev should build for the atomic 
market, whether they should stick to 
production or go into engineering. 
Sut, for the most part, people just 
don’t know what they should trv to 
make for this business.” 

Gordon Molesworth, who heads his 
own New York public relations and ad- 
vertising firm, is also sought after by 
investment groups. Since the Geneva 
conference on peaceful uses of atomic 


JOSEPH J. VOLPE, JR., has a law back- 
ground. In 1951 he resigned as AEC’s gen- 


etal counsel to form his own law firm. 


energy, he has been flooded with queries 
about the foreign market. 

“| hear a lot from manufacturers, 
too,” he says. “They know about the 
keen interest in atomic energy abroad, 
and they want to know what they 
should be deing. If they want to sup- 
ply that market, | tell them to beef up 
their foreign technical and sales staffs 
and be sure they are in contact with 
interested companies abroad.” 

In the past year, one Washington 
consultant has had separate inquiries 
from major manufacturers of oil fleld 
equipment, home appliances, home and 
industrial heating equipment, a group 
of electric utility companies, a chemi- 
cals firm, and an engineering company. 
All wanted advice on how to get into 
atomic work or how to get in deeper. 
¢ Doesn’t Always Work—Zuckert feels 
his work for the power equipment 
builder followed ideal lines from a 
consultant's viewpoint. That is, he was 
given a problem by top management, 
then got the help of the company’s 
technical people in working it out. 
Best of all, of course, management 
took his advice. But it doesn’t always 
work that smoothly. 

There was the manufacturer with 
some important experience im nuclear 
projects who had an idea for an atomic 
power plant. He took his plans to 
AEC, asked for the financial assist- 
ance that the commission offers to 
power projects that meet certain stand- 
ards. 

AEC turned the proposal down. 
The manufacturer was furious. Finallv, 
he turned to a consultant, who investi- 
gated and made an embarrassing dis- 
covery: His client had asked the com- 
mission to foot almost the entire bill 
for the power project. 

The consultant advised his client 
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ViA TWA ALL-CARGO “SKY MERCHANT” FLIGHTS 
TO PROMOTE STORE SALES OF MINIATURE TOY 
ROBOT. ALTHOUGH UNIT IS 10’ TALL...5’ WIDE.. 

4’ DEEP AND WEIGHS 1,060 LBS. CRATED, 











IT POSES NO PROBLEM FOR TWA AIR CARGO 
CREWS. WHETHER YOUR SHIPMENTS ARE 
ROUTINE, OR SPECIAL PROMOTIONS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS... TWA CAN HELP YOU SIMPLIFY 
7a. THEM BOTH HERE AND OVERSEAS. 
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wee THE FACTS TODAY. 
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Speeds 2000 muskrat skins to 
increases transatlantic i market via TWA | 


all-cargo service BERT LYON CO., KANSAS 


“ “ 2 | ; CITY FURRIER, SOLD 


TRIP FLIGHT TO SHANNON, LONDON, FRANKFURT... + BUYER WHO NEEDED 
WITH RETURN TRIP FROM PARIS. TWA SERVICE THEM IN A HURRY. 
OFFERS ALMOST 100 TRANSATLANTIC CROSSINGS SKINS IMMEDIATELY 
EVERY WEEK... WITH CONNECTIONS SERVING SHIPPED VIA TWA AIR CARGO ARRIVED IN MATTER 
ALL IMPORTANT TRADING CENTERS IN EUROPE, OF HOURS... ASSURING NY. MFR. OF CONTINUOUS 
MIDDLE AND FAR EAST... ALL FLIGHTS CARRY PRODUCTION FLOW. PROVES ANOTHER POINT: TWA 
AIR MAIL AND AIR FREIGHT. BE SMART. AIR CARGO CAN ELIMINATE INVENTORY WORRIES. 
CONTACT TWA NOW. CALL TWA... .ASK FOR CARGO CONSULTANT. 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
“S" SERIES 
(106” wheelbose) 
5 MODELS 
4 to 8-ton capacity 
L” SERIES 
(130" wheelbase) | 


6monns | 
6 to | | -ton capacity 


MATERIAL CARRIERS 
SWINGING SHOE 
4 MODELS 
7, 10, 15, 25-ten 


RIGID SHOE 
4 MODELS 
7, 10, 15, 25-ton 


126 Industries 


SEVEN 10-TON MATERIAL CARRIERS and 
THREE 15,000 LB. FORK LIFT TRUCKS for 
ROSEBURG LUMBER CO., Roseburg, Ore. 


The largest single delivery of Gerlinger heavy- 
duty equipment to the largest single mill operator 
in the Pacific Northwest is not particulariy sur 
prising. Roseburg Lumber Company's choice of 
7 Gerlinger SM-20 material carriers and 3 Ger- 
linger S-15 fork lift trucks follows the pattern of 
heavy industry which realizes that modern pro- 
duction records go hand-in-hand with modern job- 
proved machinery. Roseburg Lumber, owned by 
Kenneth W. Ford, produces 12,000,000 board 
feet of lumber and 7,500,000 feet of plywood 
monthly. The Gerlingers are used in every phase 
of mill operation 


Let your Gerlinger dealer prove how 
production can be put on the profit side 
in YOUR plant, too. Call or write today. 


{GERLINGER CARRIER COMPANY 

1 DEPT. W 8-5 —— DALLAS, OREGON pane 
§ Please send FREE Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck catalog 
: Gerlinger Material Carrier catolog 
NAME eS. le = 
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GEORGE L. WEIL is one of the few 
scientists in the consulting business. He 
set up his consulting shop in 1952. 


to put more of his own money into 
the deal, go back quickly to AEC. He 
feels speedy action is necessary to avoid 
competition with the large number of 
power plant proposals he expects AEC 
to receive under its assistance program. 
That was weeks ago. He hasn’t heard 
a word since from his client. 

* More Than Money-Robert Le 
Baron, one of Washington's most pros- 
perous atomic advisers, says the tough- 
est job he has with some clients is per- 
suading them to “put your money back 
in your pocket.” Most other consult- 
ants agree. 

“It takes more than money, although 
a lot of that helps, too, if you have 
really big plans,” LeBaron points out. 
“You a good technica! staffing, an 
organization that can be geared to the 
work, and, above all, a reasonable mis- 
sion in the atomic energy field.” 

He tells clients whose plans are 
overambitious that only a comparative 
handful of companies have large-scale 
atomic energy divisions. Most of these, 
he adds, are companies with sales of 
$100-million a year 
* What Can Help—Technical staffing 
can be the toughest problem. Several 
consultants have connections with en- 
gineering firms that can help a client 
through the initial stages of setting up 
atomic equipment production. The 
consultant—all are former staffers of 
AEC or other agencies involved in nu- 
clear development—can guide his client 
through the maze of getting security 
clearances for key staffers. And he can 
dig up pertinent technical information 
out of the hoard of data accumulated 
by the commission 

Chiefly, though, the free-lance con- 
sultant is an adviser to management. 

“He has to have a sense of political 
methodology,” explains one. “That 
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YOU PAY NO MORE THAN 59 CENTS PER HOUR 


for this new Model C Autometric precision boring 
machine when put to work in your plant with... 
Kearney & Trecker 


ee 


HINK of it! You can lease this new Model 

C Autometric boring machine for as little 
as 59 cents per hour! It’s an exceptionally low 
price to pay for this modern, high precision- 
built boring machine, designed specifically for 
performing the most exacting operations in 
your toolroom, laboratory or shop. 

Under Plan “A,” one of three possible lease 
agreements, you make two semi-annual pay- 
ments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price dur- 
ing each of the first three years. And only 10% 
during each of the last four years. What’s more, 
this lease agreement permits you to terminate 
or purchase your Model C Autometric at the 
end of the third year or at the end of any year 
thereafter. 


Under Kearney & Trecker’s Tool Lease pro- 
gram you can rent any of over 250 different 
types and sizes of standard milling machines 
or precision boring machines. All are available 
under three basic plans, with varying options 
to continue or terminate the lease, or to pur- 
chase the equipment. If fe require special 
machinery or heavy-duty CSM bed types, spe- 
cial agreements will be considered. 


For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 
coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


Precision Mechanisms Industry—Includes machines 

for laboratory, scientific and engineering instru- 

ments; mechanical measuring, contro instru- 

ments; optical, surgical; medical, dental instru- 

ments and equipment; photographic equipment; 

watches, clocks, clockwork devices, and parts. Of 
the total 8,295 machines, 10% are over 20 years old, over 36% are 
10 to 20 years old0 to 20 years old. 


Machines 20 Machines 10-20 years Machines 
be replaced. be replaced. 10 years 


and uf 
Se 
2550 vertical milling machines | oe 66% | 
4087 knee type horizontal <a 45% } 
380 bed type milling machines Ta 69% | 


pe horizontal and vertical 74% “| 


Figures odopted from 1953 Americon Machinist survey of Metalworking Industry. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 

6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on 
Tool-Lease Program and booklet titled 


“Critical Picture of Creeping Obsoles- 
cence.” 
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$100 SAVINGS 
PER DOOR! 


Four big reasons why these Fenestra 
Hollow Metal Door units can give you 
this tremendous saving on every single 
door opening in your next building! 





Your Fenestra representative will be glad 
to demonstrate this “packaged door” — 
show you specifically how it can save you 
big sums of money. Ideal for schools, 
hospitals, offices and commercial build- 
ings of all types. 


Cneslia 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows - 


Electrifioor® + Roof Deck 


128 Jndustries 





Fenestra* Hollow Metal Doors 
cost you less at the very start, 
because you get production- 
line economy—not custom job 
costs. They are mass produced 
on special jigs that avoid expen- 
sive time and labor. 


You save time—these doors 
come to your job complete with 
pre-fitted door, frame and hard- 
ware specifically made for each 
other, There's no expensive lost 
time in planning, ordering and 
assembling special elements. 


You save on installation costs 
because these complete units 
need no cutting, no fitting, no 
mortising or tapping. One car- 
penter with one screw driver 
can install the door in minutes! 


You save year after year on 
maintenance because Fenestra 
Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, 
swell, stick or splinter. They 
always open easily, smoothly. 
They close quietly because in- 
side surfaces are covered with 
sound-deadening material. 


There's a door for every purpose in the 
Fenestra line: Entrance Doors, Flush or 
Regular laterior Doors with glass or 
metal panels, Doors with the Under- 
writers’ B Label. For photos and de- 
tails, write the Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. BW-11, 3425 Griffin 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. *e 


HOLLOW METAL DOOR + FRAME + 


HARDWARE UNITS 


Metal Building Panels «+ 


Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 





ROY B. SNAPP was secretary of AEC for 
eight years, specializes in expediting and 
in advice on policy 


is, he has to be at least bright cnough 
not to taik of building power plants for 
AEC during a Dixon-Yates debate 

“He must know how far the commis 
sion will go in its program of offering 
financia] help for atomic power and 
have some fecling as to how many re 
actors will be able to get this kind of 
help. ‘The commission can’t help 
everyone, you know.” 

Still another consultant feels his big 
job to date has been to help business 
men jell their ideas as to what they 
want to do in atomic work. 

“Generally you find that a compan 
has some pretty good ideas as to what 
it should do,” he explains. “Some 
where in management, frequently below 
the top level, there is a good technical 
man with some plans. But he needs 
confirmation from somcone who sees 
the situation from a broader view. 
Then, too, top management has more 
confidence when an outsider approves 
its plans.” 
¢ Outlook—By and large, the con 
sultants are pretty optimistic about the 
outlook for atomic energy. But, almost 
to a man, they don’t sce fat profits for 
any client for the next five to seven 
vears 

“This discourages hardly anyone,” 
suys one consultant. “Most of my 
clients are convinced that the industry 
will need more newcomers.” 

One of his colleagues even has a 
serious inquiry from a very serious 
client as to the prospects for private 
development of thermo-nuclear (hydro- 
gen fusion) power 

“The client says that, sooner or later, 
private industry will have to take over 
the thermo-nuclear development job,” 
he explains. “I can't very well argue 
with that—provided the process ever 
becomes technically feasible. eno 
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HOW TO BUY 


and get... 


MORE USE PER DOLLAR 


where 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING 


is needed 


Look for a make of belt backed by 
experienced, specialized engineer- 
ing service. 


Selecting the right conveyor belt 
to solve a special problem begins 
with selecting the right represent- 
ative . . . one who will take inter- 
est in your particular belt needs 
and refer your problems to his 
factory if engineering help is re- 
quired. Where a company makes 
a wide selection of conveyor belts 
for many applications, the repre- 
sentative can often recommend a 
feature construction to meet your 
job requirements. Where your 
probiem is unique, that company 
backs its field men with custom 
engineering and comes up with a 
recommendation to meet your 
specific operating conditions. 


Choose the company that offers 
complete belt engineering service 
. . . the source of supply that 
maintains close contact between 
factory and field. 


MANHATTAN 


RAYBESTOS- 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN CONVEYOR BELT ENGINEERING 


A leading steel mill, faced with 
handiing hot sintered ore without 
an insulating layer of “‘fines’’, had 
numerous belt failures due to 
charring. 


An R/M representative called in a 
factory engineer. A new custom- 
engineered R/M conveyor belt with 
special cover now saves hundreds 
of dollars a year at the mill. 


and... where hot ash and clinker 
was wearing out a conveyor belt 
every month at a Michigan cement 
plant, an R/M field man was able 
to furnish a specially engineered 
Homocord Belt which has outlived 
the best previous belt four times over. 


and ...special, “chevron cleated”’ 
conveyor belt was developed by 


RUBBER 


DIVISION — PASSAIC, 


R/M, as a result of a field represent- 
ative request, to replace a smooth 
surfaced belt unable to carry wet 
iron ore up a mine slope without 
costly spillage. 


These are just a few of many 
instances where R/M engineering 
service has solved conveyor belt 
problems. In other cases, special 
job requirements have been met 
with R/M's exclusive constructions 
such as extra-flexible Ray-Man “F’’ 
...@xtra-cushioned Homocord for 
shock-loading...and Ray-Man 
Tension-Master for extra-high ten- 
sions and long lifts. 


Let an R/M representative show you 
why R/M engineering makes R/M 
Conveyor ts last much longer 
+++ give you “More Use per Dollar’’. 


NEW JERSEY 


ANHATTAN, INC. 
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1954 Close: 100 
190°" 


afi 
pik 
1955 


90 

’ Jan. 
c.oMe 
Dore Stenderd & Poor's Corp. 


Feb. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Standard Oil (N.J.) $438.0 
Gulf Oil 1219 
Socony Mobil 128.0 
Texas Co. 151.9 


INTEGRATED CO.'S 


Atlantic Refining $ 26.4 
Cities Service $ 26.6 


*yeor ended Avg. 3}. 
(a) After non-recurring profit 





Mor. Apr. May 


1955 
(millions of dollers) 


$523.0 
145.3 
145.0 
181.46(a) 419.7 


$ 24.4 
$ 32.5 


OILS: Their Diverse Market Performance... 


June July Aug. 


.-» Reflects Spotty 9-Month Earnings 


1954 


%e Change 


Shell 
Sinclair 


+19.3% 
+15.0 
+13.3 


Houston Oil 
Seaboard Oil 
Superior Oil 


— 7.6% 
+225 


Sept. Oct. 


CRUDE PRODUCERS 
Amerada Petroleum$ 11.7 


1954 Close = 100 
“130 
INDUSTRIAL 
STOCKS 


— 120 
INTEGRATED 
Oll COMPANIES 


CRUDE Ol 
PRODUCERS 


Nov. Dec. 


1985 % Change 
(millions of dollars) 


85.6 = 4.5% 


89.5 - 
56.1 + “5.8 


52.9 


$ 18.0 
4.3 5.1 
5.3 5.1 

10.4° 3.4° 


+53.9% 
+18.5 
— 37 
—67.3 


@vsintr. ween 








Theyre No Prop to the Market 


As the chart above shows, shares of 
integrated oil companies, which were 
being touted a few short months ago as 
leaders in a bull market advance (BW— 
Jul.2’55,p48), have fallen behind in- 
dustrial shares generally. In fact, they 
stand farther behind the industrial aver- 
age than at any time since the third 
quarter of 1954, when investors were 
worrying about hefty inventories of 


130 Finance 


crude oil and slackening demand for all 
products. 

The showing of the integrated com- 
panies would probably be even worse if 
it weren't for the fact that the big 
international companies are included in 
the group. These companies, with large 
crude reserves abroad and a fast i 
foreign market, have performed muc 
better than the domestic integrated 


companies generally. Standard Oil 
(N. J.) has provided the bulk of the 
power sparked by its recent 3-for-1 stock 
split. 

¢ International Preferred—The  inter- 
vational group’s earnings are handsome, 
too (table, above). Earnings for the in- 
dustry generally are up about 15% for 
the nine months of this year, and the 
international group is bunched pretty 
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Carey Boards 


--- always 


looking for trouble! 


If you think it’s a tough building or repair problem . . . at 
the plant, at home, on the farm . . . think first of Carey 
construction boards to handle it, 


Carey Boards cut construction time and 
costs on hundreds of problem jobs everyday 


Need a strong, lightweight fire-resistant roof deck? A 
quickly built wall to seal out vermin and rodents? Have to 
cover a curved surface? Want weather proofing, circulation 
and decoration all in one application? There's a Carey 
is lemineted { i coal, board to do the job, at surprisingly low cost for material, 


saturated felt and specially developed thermoplastic ma- and always at a savings in labor and maintenance, 
terials. Under proper conditions you can cut, stamp, punch, n ‘ 
paint it... bend or die-form it. Extremely tough, and versa- Ask your Carey Industrial Engineer to show you how to 


tle! For interior and exterior pertitions, wens of af types. cut the cost of problem jobs with one or more of the famous 
Carey family of construction boards, or write us. The Philip 
Carey Mfg. Company, Dept. BW-19, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


You can count on 


Diversified products and services for home, industry and farm since 1873 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middletown, Ohio; Chicago, liil.; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, 
P. Q.; East Broughton, P. Q. Research Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd.; The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. 


Carey Industrial A-C Board for exterior and in- Carey Thermo-Bord combines roof deck, insula- 4.2 Careystone Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Board 
terior walls, ceilings and partitions. Made of tion and interior ceiling in one rigid unit, as is another fire safe, low cost, easily installed 
durable asbestos and Portland cement. Hard, shown on West School, Baraboo, Wisconsin. construction board. For roofing, and exterior or 
rigid, will not burn or corrode, needs no mainte- Saves time and labor! Gives a permanent, fin- interior side walls. Never needs maintenance. 
nance. Actually grows stronger with age. ished outside and inside wall on skeleton frame. A practical answer to rising building costs. 


b) 





Get jes of 


Pangborn 


CONTROLS*DUST 


JUST LEAN OUT 
THE WINDOW 
AND YELL! 


That’s about all you have to do to 
contact one of Milford’s 5 plants or 
20 offices! And Milford means fast 
deliveries, top quality 
and service — always! 


RIVET &4 MACHINE CO. 
Plants: pysers, Co Conn,, Norwalk, Calif, Elyria, Ohio; 
Aurora, Hy 7, bs 


Offices: Atianta, ~ yy WE Cleveiand, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Indianapot New York, 


Racine, St. Li ae Francisco, 
erway Calibrator cong."chartta, 
Heads 


and I ' j vi 


RIVETS 
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closely around that figure. The domes- 
tic producers, on the other hand, show a 
spottier picture. A couple of companies 
actually carned less than in 1954. 

Institutional investors are showing a 
definite preference for the international 
group, oth 3 pecause their carnings 
record has been good and because they 
are less susceptible to the vagaries of 
the U.S. ma ae for oil. 

* Import Cutback—The international 
group received a slight setback last 
week, however, when defense mobilizer 
Arthur Flemming told reporters that 
they would have to cut back imports 
7% in the final quarter of this year and 
first quarter of 1956. As the order 
excludes Canada and Venezuela, it hits 
mainly at the imternational companies, 
such as Gulf Oil, that have most of 
their crude reserves in the Middle East 

If an import cutback can be made 
to stick—and the pressure for it from 
U.S. independent producers is strong 
—the international group will have to 
fall back on its foreign markets even 
more than it has. 

But that isn't a bad cushion—foreign 
demand is growing twice as fast as U.S. 
demand and, according to some esti- 
mates, will match it in 10 vears. 
¢ Poor Showing—The poorest perform- 
ers in the oil picture, in terms of both 
market action and carnings, have been 
the crude producers. These companies 
have little or no refining capacity, sell 
their crude oil to the integrated com- 
panies. Their biggest trouble has been 
mventory, 

Another depressant to prices of crude 
companies’ shares is their earnings. Su- 
penor Oil, for instance, reports net 
earnings down 67% in its fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31. Superior attributes its 
troubles to heavy write-offs, intangible 
drilling expenses, depletion allowances 
and other charges. They all spei! the 
same thing—it costs plenty to develop 
new sources of crude oil. On the other 
hand, Amerada Petroleum has gained 
in nine-month earnings but hasn't ad 
vanced much on the market because 
its shares were already priced so high. 
* Crude Facts—Crude oil is the indus- 
try's basic product, and the crux of its 
problems. About 13% of the crude 
consumed domestically comes from 
abroad, largely the Middle East and 
Venezuela. The rest is produced here, 
much of it by the very companies that 
are the biggest importers. 

The development of new crude re 
serves goes on despite recurring inven 
tory problems, which are generally tem 

yrary but leave scars, nevertheless. 
The rapid rise in the costs of such 
development has led to significant 
changes in the industry. 

¢ Merger Wave—For one thing, it has 
led directly to a merger movement. 
Sinclair Oil, for example, is an inte 
grated company that has bought up a 


crude producer (American Republics) 
and is dickering tor still others, such 
as Houston Oil (BW—Nov.5'55,p34). 

Smaller producers have been gobbled 
up, too, and sometimes the reason isn’t 
even crude itself. Gulf Oil this month 
bought Warren Petroleum (page 66), 
not so much for crude, which Gulf 
has in abundance in its vast Kuwait 
reserves, but for liquefied petroleum gas 
production and marketing facilities. It 
would have cost Gulf more to develop 
its own LPG production than to buy 
Warren's. 
¢ Price Rise—Ihe industry thinks it 
has the answer to fast-rising costs—raise 
the price of crude oii. The basic struc- 
ture of crude prices has been unchanged 
since the last price hike in mid-1953. 
Many procucers think the time is ripe 
for a boost. 

rhey're not too worried about inven- 
tories of crude, despite the fears of 
some investors. And they are worried 
about the cost problem, which con 
tinues to get worse. Since 1953, costs 
have risen 20%. 
© Hazards—Whiule it is generally ex- 
pected that the industry will raise crude 
prices soon, Wall Streeters and some 
industry spokesmen themselves aren't 
convinced the move will be wise. Some 
of the arguments against it: 

¢ Imports will probably be stimu- 
lated. Woreign crude already sells at 
around $1 per bbl. less than domestic. 
To widen the gap might be disastrous, 
say some industry observers who aren't 
convinced that the federal government 
can, or will, force importers to trim 
back imports too far. 

. Prices for refined products of 
the marketing end may not be able to 
stand a further rise. An industry rule 
of thumb says that for every 10¢ hike 
in the price of crude, gasoline prices 
advance l¢ per gal. Gasoline is the 
money product for the industry, but in 
ventories will be extremely heavy by 
next March, aceording to an industry 
estimate If price wars in gasoline 
break out, there can obviously be no 
price hike there 

© Probably the biggest factor caus- 
ing some caution on a crude oil price 
boost is the problem of demand for oil 
itself. This year, demand is up 7.3% 
over a poor 1954, when demand was 
only 1.3% higher than 1953. But 
1956 is estimated at only 3.5% to 4% 
better than this vear 

Petroleum Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, predicts that — next 
year will be more than uate to 
meet slow-growing demand. " Oauline 
inventories will be the toughest burden 
for the industry, especially if refinery 
runs continue at a brisk pace to turn 
out heating oil this winter. Thus, 
where demand was outstripping supply 
in 1953, at the time of the last crude 
price hike, the reverse is true now. «No 
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No danger in this move... o maintenance, either! 


Safe, sure, central electrical power control! This 
BullDog Power Panel delivers that and more! Take, 
for instance, its switch units which operate on the 
exclusive Vacu-Break® principle to smother arcs. 
It is this principle which spells greater safety—and 
eliminates the maintenance ordinarily caused by ex- 
cessive arcing. 


BullDog Power Panels offer other savings, too. It’s an 
easy matter to convert a BullDog Panel because switch 
units are standardized and interchangeable. The 
panelboards are prefabricated—therefore easier to 


assemble and install without error. They are factory 
tested and must meet rigid quality controls—all add- 
ing up to safe, dependable performance—a standard 
with Bull Dog, Ask your electrical engineer or a BullDog 
field engineer about Vacu-Break Power Panels and 
other BullDog products, from safety switches to com- 
plete distribution systems. Write BullDog Electric 
Products Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. Export Divi- 
sion: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Jn 
Canada: BullDog Electric Products Company (Can- 
ada), Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 

© BEPCO 


rw. BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of 1-T-E Circult Brecker Compony 

















Locked Purses 


This announcement appears for purposes of record. Voters, scorning two- 


thirds of proposed bond is- 


$75,000,000 sues, show how fed up they 
are with government's costs. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INc. It’s anybody's guess—and everybody's 


guessing—just what portents for the 

° 1956 election can be found in last 
4% Notes due in 1996 week’s scattered results at the polls. 
But on one point there’s no room at 
all for guessing: The voters are stricth 


: fed up with rising costs of government 
The Company has entered into an agreement, negotiated (page 200), 8 8 


by the undersigned, for the private sale of the above Notes. You could see that in the startlingly 
Delivery will be made in varying amounts over the next short shrift given to bond proposals 
several years. Sinking Fund payments are scheduled to that would eventually have tapped 
begin November 1, 1967, im equal annual installments. heavily on the taxpayer's till. Nearly 
$1-billion in such’ proposals were te- 
jected, less than $500-million were ap- 
proved. Match that for size against 
the postwar record of 85% approvals 
on bond issues over the nation. 
¢ Top Heavy—The reversal wasn’t 
- . uite so widespread as the totals 
LAZARD FRERES & Co. hight indicate. ‘That's because the 
two largest individual issues were 
beaten—New York State’s $750-million 
road bonds, and New Jersey's $100-mil- 
lion water issue. But it was still a very 
= a — aa — — sharp switch. 
Political dopesters were especially 
surprised by the defeat of the New 


York road bonds, the largest issue ever 
put before the voters. Both major 
parties had approved the measure, and 


the state legislators were so sure of 


victory that they had been cranking up 
to spend $50-million of the money 
early next year. 


What brought the voters out fight- 
ing, apparently was the 50% boost in 
the gasoline tax (6¢ a gal. instead of 
4¢) that was part of the proposal. And 
the state Automobile Assn. fought the 
measuring bitterly, clarioning — the 
charge that a lot of the gas tax money 
ool be siphoned off to non-road 
purposes. 
¢ Schools Do Best—Nationwide, bond 
issues for schools generally found favor 
with the voters, as did the financing of 
hospitals, mental institutions, and pe 
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Big things ae ody anvheen nal establishments. But the taxpayers 
load (up to 4 tons); extra cargo space (over 710 got tough when faced with forking 
cu. ft.); and a whopping boost in all-around over moncy for airports, sewage, watcr, 
truck utility. Whether you haul castings or cab- and drainage systems, parks, off-street 
bages, this “junior” semi-trailer provides big parking, auditoriums, and other munic- 
truck capacity when you need it. Worth finding pal buildings. 

out about, don’t you think? Some. Eastern municipalities have 


turned down proposals to raise police 
ee a aie item a salaries—in the case of Binghamton, 


Pacenenad Wend CoROOMercinenditediantion. N. Y., it would have meant 1% retail 
sales tax. But the bereaved cops are 
enjoving the last laugh. In every case 
they have since been showering the 
thrifty citizens with parking tickets 
and summonses. €o 











NAME. 
Mail coupon for ADORESS. 
full particulars | oF 
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ABRASIVES i WERE AN Alo TO ————— 


RORAAN construction and ~~ 





"The glory that was Rome’ is de- 

batable among historians. Surpris- 

ingly, Rome is more often remem- 

bered for its decline and fall than 

for its accomplishments. However, 

all agree the Romans were 

great builders. Their temples, 

villas, arenas, and triumphal 

arches testify to this. In 

building construction as well 

tig we age a Sn THE OAYS of the Empire, the principal building 

vhinditen ced a materials were stone, brick and cement. For the more 

Bg & play important buildings slabs of marble were laid over the 

part. rough structure, The removing of burrs on stone, the 

smoothing of mortar and the grinding and polishing of 

marble was done with abrasive rock, sandstone and 
pumice. 




















were the tireless L\erasives were common to the Roman home. 
Legionnaires. These foot soldiers wore cuirasses of iron Pliny and Lucian wrote of metal mirrors, made of a 
and leather, and carried iron decorated shields, iron mixture of copper and tin, which required frequent 
tipped javelins and the famous Roman short sword. All grinding to enhance their reflective quality. For this 
equipment was kept polished and sharp, and each legion purpose a sponge full of powdered pumice-stone was 
had its allotment of grinding and polishing stones. often kept hanging near the mirror. 














‘Turouenour ancient ape Age - , A new factor in the manufacturing of mounted 
pended on muscie power to grind, smoo' . wheels and points is Chicago Wheel’s positive pro- 
spted wes nen went fchew one duction control. This means mounted wheels and 
to making abrasive wheels today, plus the points can now be produced alike in every detail. 
high speed tools that operate them, have There is no variance from one production run to 
taken the time and labor out of grinding. ; another, In other words, if you used a particular 
wheel type for a job one month ago and now want 
another order, the new wheels will be exactly the 
same. You can imagine the advantage here in pro- 
duction grinding. 





CHICAGO WHEEL a mea. co. 


1101 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, Dept. © 


; @ 1008 « CHICAGO wrens © ure. CO, 














Black Light Reduces 
High Cost Of Dyeing 


Paint, textile, garment, paper and dye 
manufactarers are finding the answer to 
perfect color matching, Under “Blak-Ray” 
light, discrepancies in color too slight to 
be noted under ordinary light (before 
dyeing) are immediately perceptible. De- 
tails are described in new Case History 
#11138, available from the Black Light 
Corporation of America, 


Other Case Histories available: “116B 
Invisible Marking & Coding”; “1I5B 
Coating Inspection”; “11B Advertising 
Displays”; “1L10B Visual Aids”; “16B 
Preventing Check-Cashing Losses”; “15B 
Protection Against Petty Theft”; “121B 
Industrial nepection”; “lLI2B Oil 
Analysis”, 


Write or call BLACK LIGHT CORPO. 
RATION OF AMERICA, Distributors for 
Uitra- Violet Products, Inc, Denver: 1334 
Speer Blvd.; Houston: 4616 8S. Main St.; 
Los Angeles: 5403 Santa Monica Blvd.; 
Vew York: 31-00 Northern Blvd. (L. L); 
San Francisco: 925 Harrison Street; 
Seattle: 104 Prefontaine Place. 


Vain Plant: San Gabriel, California 
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PERFECT BUSINESS GIFT... 


CAN'T BE BOUGHT IN STORES { 
Let ws send your hard-te-please friends a 
wonderful-tasting DELUXE, 65 years 
famous as “that a, Texas Fruit 
Cake!" Clip this to your letterhead, mail 
today. We'll rush ordert particulars, price 
discounts. Box 603, Collin Street Bakery, 
Corsicana, Texas. 
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Extending the SEC Tent 


House group hears comment—mostly hostile—on 
Bennett bill to spread registry rules to stock issues under 
$300,000, especially uranium promotions. 


Wall Street has had its share of 
hearings this year, and with interest 
focused on the Senate hearings on big 
business, especially General Motors, the 
action isn’t over yet. 

One of the shortest—but most fas- 
cinating—hearings ended last week. 
This was the House Subcommittee on 
Commerce & Finance hearing into the 
so-called Bennett bill. The bill, in 
troduced by Rep. John B. Bennett 
(R—Mich.), ewould abolish Regulation 
A of the Securities Act of 1933, which 
exempts securities offerings of under 
$300,000 from the reece a filing 
and disclosure provisions that cover 
larger issues. 

Bennett had been moved to intro 
duce his bill in the first place by the 
increasing evidence of fraudulent prac- 
tices in offerings of mining companics 
under Regulation A. He held hearings 
in the West not long ago, and the 
findings in the uranium securities cen 
ters confirmed his feelings. One sta- 
tistic Bennett likes to quote is that 
95% of the $55-million invested in 
Colorado uranium mines in the last year 
had been lost to investors. 
¢ The Head Men—The hearings, un 
der the chairmanship of Rep. Arthur 
G. Klein (D-—N. Y.)}, started pretty 
much like most hearings on the sub- 
ject—with the presidents of the two 
largest securities exchanges. 

G. Keith Funston, head of the New 
York Stock Exchange, backed some of 
the suggested changes in Security & 
Exchange Commission rules, such as 
ceiling on commissions for underwrit- 
ers of Regulation A offerings, limits on 
the amount of stock or options the 
promoters of a company can allocate 
to themselves, and a plan to hold all 
proceeds of a stock offering in escrow 
until 85% of the total offering is sold. 

But Funston’s opposite number on 
Manhattan's American Stock Ex 
change, Edward T. McCormick, 
doesn’t feel any changes are needed. 
McCormick, a former SEC man, says 
that if the commission is given an ade- 
quate staff, it can enforce present rules 
satisfactorily. 
¢ Enter Tellier—On the second day 
of hearings, Walter F. Tellier, head of 
Jersey City’s Tellier & Co., hit back 
at critics of the uranium securities 
boom. Tellier, whose firm specializes 
in speculative mining issues, said that 
the bursting of the uranium bubble in 
recent months was due to “pinks all 
over the country who have been 


screaming from the house tops about 
frauds and phonies.” 

Klein wasn’t sure he had heard 
Tellier correctly. “Did you say pinks?” 
he asked. 

“Well, these people yelling, who 
don’t know what they're talking about, 
must be leftists or pinks or something,” 
Tellier clarified. 

Tellier disagreed completely with 
ayer testimony. For one thing, 

e said that “SEC is 100% over 

staffed.” Tellier claims he is the “most 
investigated person in the world,” and 
that he can remember when there were 
“more SEC investigators in my office 
than there were salesmen.” He claims 
SEC’s scrutiny has cost him $1-million 
in lost business since 1952. 
* In the course of his testimony, Tel- 
lier claimed that all 30 uranium under 
writings that he has handled have 
been successful. But ke admitted that 
of these, only six or seven still survive, 
the rest having been merged, he said. 
And of the half dozen or so, only three 
are actually producing uranium, and 
only one actually has any net earnings. 
¢ Ceilings—Tellier had some recom 
mendations to make in answer to 
charges leveled against uranium flota- 
tions. He would limit the profits and 
expenses of underwriters to one-third 
of the total value of any securifies of 
fering. And he would limit the num 
ber of shares or options issued to 
insiders to one-third of the total, and 
require that they hold them till the 
whole is sold. 

Tellier’s recommendation of a one- 
third of value ceiling stuck in Ben- 
nett’s craw and much of the final day's 
testimony was restricted to a discussion 
of fees. Bennett asked Harold H. 
Ceok, an attorney representing the 
legislative committee of the National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers, if the one 
third fee was not “almost on the bor 
der of racketeering.” Cook pointed 
out that NASD was not empowered 
to regulate fees of its members. He 

rsonally was opposed to Bennett's 

ill, but made it clear that he could 
not speak authoritatively for NASD as 
a whole. Cook mentioned in his 
testimony that 56 complaints had been 
received by NASD about members 
operating in western mining areas. 
This represents nearly one-third of its 
total 167 members in the area, and 
Cook admitted it was “an alarming 
number of complaints.” 
¢ Protection—Finally, the 


individual 
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_ 
Al M for centralized, production packaging 
with fast Acme Steel Strapping Machines 


Dick Powers, 

Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, is 
another Acme 
Idea Man who is 
helping businesses 
to new cost 
saving ideas 


ask your 
"Acme Idea Mian 
to help solve your 
problems 





That was the objective at Overhead Door Corporation, Hartford City, 
Indiana. Idea No. $2-3 accomplished it! Previously, there were 

three packing stations—separate from each other—where garage 
doors were put up in wraps of scored, corrugated fibreboard 

and strapped for shipment with manually operated tools. Now, the 
same job is done at one strapping station on a continuous roller conveyor. 
Central point of the packaging line is Acme Steel's F1 Strapping 
Machine which tensions, cuts and welds steel straps automatically, 
Advantages? Lower costs, easier handling. Three men made 

available for other work. The package is compact, gives maximum 
protection, opens quickly. Customers say s0, too, 

Your Acme Idea Man is familiar with scores of new ideas in which steel 
strapping is used to ensure safe, fast shipping. His storehouse of ideas, 
his ability to adapt those ideas to your operation are yours without 
obligation. Call him for a complete analysis and demonstration. Consult 
your classified directory. Or write Dept. BC-115 for information, 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS « ACME STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD.; TORONTO 


ACME: 
STEEL 





No air-moving appliance can be 


better than its most vital component: 


the air-impelier. And no one has had more 


experience in the design and 
manufacture of air impellers than 


Torrington. 


THe 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA - CAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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investor got his say. One investor, Al- 
fred Cooper, urged a drastic revision 
of present laws to protect stockholders 
in promotional companies. Cooper's 
strong feelings on the subject stemmed 
from his own experience: He bought 
100 uranium shares in March for $1 
cadres and, although he hasn’t yet 
able to determine precisely their 
value, he reckons they're worth about 
3¢.a share. Biggest factor in the price 
deterioration, says Cooper, was the 
issuing of 1.5-million stock warrants at 
20¢ per share to a picked group of 
promoters. The original bu.ers of 
the company’s stock were not told 
about the warrants’ deal, Cooper 
says. 
* Still Trying--Despite the frequently 
hostile testimony, Bennett hasn't given 
up on his bill completely. He feels 
that most of the witnesses were preju- 
diced, “in the sense that they had a 
financial stake in keeping Regulation 
A as it is.” Bennett says that while 
he isn’t “wedded” to his bill as it 
stands, he feels that “We've just about 
reached the point where we almost 
have to protect the investor against 
himself. The present law is deficient, 
mainly because the fraud provisions do 
not apply to Regulation A exempt is- 
sues.” 

Bennett says there will be more 
hearings, probably around the first of 
next year. Meanwhile, SEC took up 
the cudgels this week to amend Regu- 
lation A in hearings on changes that it 
has proposed (BW-Sep.17°55,p154). 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Supreme Court ruled last week that 
the government couldn't tax money a 
corporation gets from sale of its own 
common stock held in the corporate 
treasury as long as the company isn’t 
dealing in its own stock “as it might 
deal in the shares of another corpora 
tion.” Justice Dept. says this will 
wash out most of the cases it has pend- 
ing. But the new rule won't apply 
in cases where a company spent 
in its own stock. 
. 
Christmas Club members—1!2.5-million 
of them—will get back $1.1-billion of 
their savings from 6,600 financial in- 
stitutions this vear. This is a record 
pay-off, nearly 5% better than it was 
in 1954, 
. 


FHA-guaranteed trailer park mortgages 
were being accepted last week for the 
first time as FHA set up ground rules 


for the trailer park program O.K.’d by 
Congress carlier this vear. Amounts 
are limited to $300,000 for each mort- 
gage, with interest up to 44% and 
maturities up to 10 years. 
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NOW...STEP UP OPERATING EFFICIENCY...AUTOMATICALLY! 


NEW IBM 
CENTRAL = 
CONTROL SYSTEM §.42== | 
| pon ting — 


HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING use minimum power, 
provide maximum comfort—with IBM Central 
Control. You save electricity, fuel 


LIGHTING is used only when needed. IBM Central 
Control's automatic supervision enables you to 
lower electricity costs. 


“Masterminds” everything . 
electricity does for you 


For maximum operating efficiency, this new IBM Central 
Control System maintains your operating schedule around 
the clock —automatically ! There'll be no costly set or 
oversights with this amazing electronic supervisor’ con- 
trolling lights, motors, air conditioners, heating systtms, 
valves, and any other electrically actuated equipment. 
Costly equipment operates only as needed, maintenance 
is reduced, longer life assured. Fuel, water, and electricity 
are used only as required. 


» 


MACHINERY maintenance, wear and tear are cut. 
IBM Central Control eliminates unnecessary oper- 
ation of equipment. 

Expensive system wiring is unnecessary! ; 

The Central Control System installs simply, economically 

—operates on regular AC circuits so no special wiring 

is needed. 

For details, call the local IBM office or write: Time 

Equipment Division, International Business Machines 

Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 


I sua | TIME 
BM | EQUIPMENT 


Electronic and Electric Clock and Signoling System Time Recorder sched ey of Sapuid and al 
gnrotng oy s ° wme Rec s . 
Time Stomps + Tower ond Ovtdoor Clocks + Athletic Scoreboords bias ule. With IBM Central Control Sy aon 


Nurses’ Coll Systems + Fire Alarm and inter icating Teleph Systems be eff performance, Oi 




















In Regions 


Small Town's $85-Million Romance 


With Chrysler Corp. Goes Pfft 


AKRON~—The little Ohio town of Macedonia saw 
its romance with Chrysler Corp. go completely to pieces 
last week, 

Karly in October, Chrysler announced that it had 
picked Macedonia (population, 1,200) as the site for 
the $85-million stamping plant that it has been planning 
to put in the Cleveland-Akron-Youngstown area (BW— 
Oct.15'55,p41). The plant is to be one of the biggest 
of its kind ever built, and in snaring it Macedonia seemed 
to have won itself a much-sought-after prize. 

But last week, the town was right back where it started. 
Chrysler said it wouldn't build after all, that on the 
basis of test borings and a closer look at water supply, 
the Macedonia site just wouldn't do. This turnaround 
simply confirmed earlier opinion that the company had 
picked the site hastily and partly out of pique when 
word got out it was all but set to go into Brooklyn, a 
Cleveland suburb. 

Chrysler now has to start its hunt all over again. But 
it says it hopes to have another site—in Summit (Akron) 
County—within a month. 


Arkansas PSC Grants 8% Return 
On Gas Sold to Industrial Users 


LITTLE ROCK—The Arkansas Public Service Com- 
mission knocked over two precedents last week in hand- 
ing a $4million-a-year rate increase to Arkansas Lowisi- 
ana Gas Co, 

The ruling, which affects 34 big industrial users of 
natural gas in the state, is the first in which the com- 
mission has: 

. Adopted the fairfield price theory for utilities. 
This gives the company the right to charge as much for 
the gas it produces as it pays for the ~ it buys. Arkansas- 
Louisiana produces about 20% ts deliveries, buys 
about 80%. 

* Allowed a company to carn an 8% return in serv- 
ing large industrial users. ‘This the traditional 6% 
margin that has long been the for all utilities in the 
state. The order means that big tadstrio es consum- 
ers~Aluminum Co. of America, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Lion Oil Division of Monsanto Chemical Co., and oth- 
ers—will pay about 18¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas, instead 
of 14¢ 

In upsetting its old standards, the PSC said it felt 
the time had come to reexamine its position in regu- 
lating natural gas companies. Chmn. Lewis Robinson 
said that if the commission had held the gas company 
to a 6% return, from big industrial users, its overall 
return—counting in domestic and commercial users— 
would have been only about 5%. The increase it al- 
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lowed will give Arkansas-Louisiana about a 6.3% return 
from all sales. The company had argued that some step- 
up was necessary to give it the incentive to explore for 
new gas and accumulate reserves. 

On the heels of the decision, Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. filed for a $l-million rate increase on the grounds 
that it isn’t — for it to make even the 6% allowable 
return any longer. The hike would be in addition to a 
$3.9-million boost that the company sought last spring. 
The PSC turned down that bid, but its ruling is now 
going through the process of court appeal. 


Parking Lot That Seeks to Burrow 
Under the Common Gains Another Inch 


BOSTON—The long fought-over plan for a parking 
garage under the historic Common has finally inched its 
way up to a contract signing. But nobody's betting vet 
that this seals it, or even that the fight is finished. 

The contract, which looked imminent last summer 
(BW —Jul.23'55, p! 38), is between the city and Motor 
Park, Inc., an organization now owned completely by 
John Fox, publisher of the Boston Post. Under the 
pact, Motor Park has a to build parking 
for 3,600 cars under the at a cost that has 
estimated at at least $10-million to $11-million. ‘Terms 
call for a 40-year lease, during which Motor Park would 
pay the city 2% of its gross receipts. The company has 
until Feb. 3 to file a completion bond on the jo 

Although the contract signing has put more ‘life in 
the plan than it has had since 1946, there are several big 
obstacles still ahead. Further court action—by those who 
maintain that the garage would deface the Common and 
violate the enabling act of 1946—seems almost certain. 
On top of this, the whole deal could fall through if 
Motor Park were unable to convince a bonding company 
that it has the wherewithal to carry through. 


Regions Briefs 


New York’s Idlewild Airpert is the latest with plans 
for its own hotel, a 250-room building slated to open in 
midsummer, 1957. The Port of New York Authority 
will build it, and Knott Hotels Corp. will operate it. A 
privately built hotel opened near LaGuardia Airport last 
winter, and terminals in at least two other cities have 
recently added sleeping space. 


Metropolitan Toronto, which already has lumped many 
municipal functions under one area-wide government 
(BW —Jan.22'55,p64), has now voted to set up a single 
police force for the city and its 12 suburbs. It plans to 
ask the Ontario legislature for an O.K. early next year. 


Washington State’s $12-million building program for 
colleges, other institutions has been ruled unconstitu- 
tional by the state Supreme Court. The legislature had 
authorized a Building Authority to float bonds, construct 
the buildings, then lease them to colleges, using the rent 
to retire the debt. Said the court: The plan is nothing 
more than instalment buying that creates debt in excess 
of constitutional limits. 
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Church of the Nazarene, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Look again...these are 


They are standard Armco building units, erected with easy-to-handle, 
interlocking Armco STEELOX Panels. Yet there's nothing standard about 
their appecrance — notice the differences in design and function! 


These Armco Steel Buildings combine 
beauty with low-cost construction. They 
provide a long life of low-cost main- 
tenance. They're examples of what you 
can do when you start with a basic 
Armco building and add architectural 
treatment and slight modifications to 
meet your needs. 

You have your choice of hundreds 
of basic Armco structures. Each lends 
itself to specialized treatment both of 
the exterior and interior. For instance, 
since the STEELOX Panel construction 
is based on conventional 15-inch 
module, the interior you want can be 
designed with standard materials, in 


finishes from plaster to wood paneling. 
Conventional handling takes care of 


insulation, heating, wiring, plumbing, 
piping, ductwork and other details. 


Permanence with low-cost construction 
and low-cost maintenance. Your savings 
start with fast, low-cost STEELOX Panel 
construction and continue with a long 
life of low-cost upkeep. The interlock- 
ing joint of the panels withstands ex- 
pansion, contraction and unequal 
settlement. Buildings stay attractive, 
rigid and weather-tight year after year. 


Standard Armco Buildings have been 
used successfully for churches, airports, 
showrooms, schools and other structures 
requiring attractive appearance. Send 
coupon for further information. Armco 
Drainage and Metai Products, Inc., 


Steel buildings! 


Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of 
Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada, 
Armco Drainage and Metal Products of 
Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRY 


A wide range of sizes gives you a 
choice of structure for almost any width 
and length—20 sq. ft. to 20,000 sq. ft. 
or more — for factories, offices, ware- 
houses, shops and utility buildings. 


Armce Drainage & Metal Products, inc. 
535 Curtis Street, Middletown, Obie 


Please send me complete deta on Armco 
Stee! Bulidings 


Neme _ 


Company 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS : 
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- see Harnessing the Nile at Aswan is 
Egypt's dream. The country that helps 
her do it will move in to stay. 


Russians Try a Bid 
On Egypt's Huge Dam 


For thousands of years the Great 
Pyramids of the Pharaohs of Egypt were 
the foremost engineering marvels of the 
world. Today, modern Egypt is pushing 
plans for an engineering project that 
would dwarf the pyramids. It is the 
High Aswan Dam on the Nile, known 
in Egypt as the Sadd El-Aali project 
(map, left). 

* Symbol—The High Aswan Dam is 
a symbol of two basic aspects of the 
20th Century: 

It’s a sign of the revolution that 
is sweeping the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, The pommel were 
monuments to man’s hope for life after 
death, and for thousands of years the 
poverty-stricken peoples of Asia and 
Africa were content with this hope. But 
they are no longer content to live for 
death—they are demanding the satis- 
faction of life with ever-increasing ur- 
gency. 

¢ And the proposed dam points up 
the rivalry between the two great con- 
tending world power systems over 
which one can best meet the demands 
of the underdeveloped countries. 

Unlike the pyramids, the dam on 
which the Egyptians have their hearts 
set, can’t be built without outside help. 
Cairo has been actively seeking aid 
from the West for the dam for the past 
two years. The World Bank has been 
the West's principal agent on the proj- 
ect. But the .S. government, the 
British government and private banks 
in Europe and the U.S. have been 
approached for supplementary aid. 
¢ Russian Offer—Now the Russians 
have upset the leisurely dickering of 
Western financiers with an offer of aid. 
Moscow, with the help of its Eastern 
European satellites, proposes to take on 
the financing and construction of an 
undisclosed part of the total job, which 
will cost between $1.2-billion and $1.5- 
billion. According to some reports, the 
Russians even are promising to handle 
the whole project. 

Russian boldness in bidding on such 
a gigantic development has aroused 
fears in Western capitals that Moscow 

as launched an all-out economic and 
political offensive against the economi- 
cally retarded of the free world. 

* Behind the —East-West ri- 
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valry over the Sadd El-Aali project is 
real. Whoever undertakes it will wield 
decisive economic and political inilu- 
ence in Egypt for a generation to come. 
If the Russians take on the job, they 
could convert Egypt into a strong 
beachhead for further penetration of 
the Middle East and Africa. 

Egypt's dictator, Lieut~Col. Gamel 
Abdel Nasser (picture, page 145) knows 
this as well as any one, But Nasser 
must weigh the political implications 
of Soviet penetration against his des- 
perate need to produce results. Nasser’s 
revolutionary junta, which seized er 
in July, 1952, has made the an 
project the keystone of its long-term 
economic plan. This week the rumor 
in Cairo was that Nasser would refuse 
the Sovict offer if any kind of proposal 
comes from the West. 

There should be some indication 
soon of what the World Bank and 
Washington have to offer. This week 
Egyptian Finance Minister Abdul Kas- 
sounina and three technical experts ar- 
rived in Washington to discuss the 
project. 
¢ Importance of the Dam—To under- 
stand why a dam can be so important, 
you have to look closely at what is in- 
volved in terms of effort, treasure, and 
hope for the Egyptian people. 

By any standards, the Sadd El-Aali 
roject is a formidable undertaking. 
The dam, to be built four miles up- 
stream from the present Aswan Dam, 
would be over three miles long and 365 
ft. high. It would back up the Nile 
for 400 miles, with about half the flood- 
ing occurring within the Sudan. The 
reservoir would have a storage capacity 
of 130-billion cu. meters—over four 
times that of Boulder Dam. It would 
take at least five years to build coffer 
dams and bypass tunnels, another five 
years to build the dam itself, install 
initial generating equipment, and con- 
struct transmission lines. Then an- 
other eight to 10 years would be needed 
to complete the projected irrigation 
system. 
¢ The Cost—The cost of the project is 
equally impressive. Rough estimates 
put total cost of the dam, power, and 
irrigation facilities at about $1.3-billion. 
The bulk of the expenditure would be 
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Steels are like a family 


... each with its own personality, its own special talents 


MUCH OF YOUR KITCHENWARE is made of steel. So are 
the hundreds of thousands of miles of railroad rails that 
criss-cross the nation. And so is practically all of your 


automobile. 


THEY’RE ALL STEEL, but that’s where the similarity 
ends. In your kitchen, it’s shining, rust-resistant stain- 
less steel. In rails, it’s carbon steel —strong and tough 
to endure years of hard service. And there are more 
than 160 different kinds of automobile steels. 

What makes the difference among steels? The most 
fmportant influence is alloying metals —chromium, 


manganese, tungsten, vanadium, and others. 


ADDING ALLOYING METALS to molten steel changes 
the composition of the steel and gives it special char- 
acteristics. It’s chromium, for example, that makes steel 
stainless. Tungsten, on the other hand, makes steel so 


hard that it is used in machine tools to shape ‘solter’ 


steel into things to serve you. 


FROM MINES throughout the world, the people of 
Union Carbide gather ores and refine them into more 
than 50 different alloying metals that are vital to mak 


ing more and better steel. 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Produc is and Proe ane s hooklet z. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
80 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


___... UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


ELEcTRoMeET Alloys and Metals 
HAYNES STELLITE Alioys 
LINDE Silicones 


NATIONAL Carbons 
Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


Dynel Textile Fibers 
Pynor ax Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PRESTONE Anti-F reeze UNION CARBIDE 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KR ENE Plastics Linpe Oxygen 





Business tragedy... she gust hung up 
on the firm’s best customer ! 


It could happen to any secretary. The boss wan- 
dered off without telling her where. Then Mr. Big 
called. So the girl looked for her boss in three 
other offices, returning each time to report. Then, 
as she started her fourth scouting trip, she un- 
thinkingly hung up the ‘phone! 

Not exactly a world-shaking catastrophe, but 
there ought to be some way of avoiding it—espe- 
cially when you think that the party cut off might 

have been on the verge of okaying 
a really big deal. 

Such a situation need never oc- 
cur to you, if your business were 
located in a community using 
Stromberg-Carlson telephones, 
and you leased what we call our 
“6K System.” 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson’ 


STROVBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y 


This is an ingenious combination of electrical 
relays, a power supply and the telephone instru- 
ment shown at the left-—a desk-type with six spe- 
cial keys on it. Anybody with such a ‘phone can 
originate or answer “outside” calls, bold calls on 
any line, intercommunicate within the premises 
and even signal co-workers by buzzer. 

The secretary above, for instance, would have 
answered the call from the customer on Line 1, 
held the call by pressing the Hold key, used the in- 
tercom facilities to call around the building and— 
when she finally located her man, he'd simply pick 
up the nearest telephone, press key number | and 
be automatically connected with his client. 

We take this sort of pains to solve the little prob- 
lems of business efficiency. We're equally exper- 


ienced in big jobs, too. What might we do for you? 


$B 


Radio, TV Telephones and Sound and Electronic 
and High Fidelity Central Office XY@ Public Address Products for Our 
Equipment Dial Equipment Systems Armed Forces 


© A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





LT. COL, NASSER has made Aswan proj- 
ect keystone of long-term economic plan. 


spread over 15 years at a yearly average 
of about $85-million. About half of 
the total investment would have to be 
in foreign exchange, needed to obtain 
foreign technicians, equipment, and 
materials. 

The efforts to harness the Nile date 
back to prehistoric times. The river 
flows north out of lakes and swamps of 
Black Africa for 4,000 miles to the 
Mediterranean. Throughout much of 
its length it is the only source of life 
as it cuts a slash of bright green across 
the African deserts. Its water allows 
desert sand along its banks to grow 
rice, long-staple cotton, and other crops. 

Until relatively modern times, the 
Nile flooded the desert with the regu- 
larity of the seasons, fertilizing it with 
millions of tons of rich jungle silt but 
sending the river people scurrying for 
the bluffs and limiting them to one 
crop a year. And the Nile’s flow is ca 
pricious, too. The average annual flow is 
about 80-billion cu. meters, but it has 
been recorded at twice that and half 
that in exceptional years. 

During the past 190 years the river 
has been barred with a complex system 
of dams and barrages at many places. 
Even so, roughly half the Nile’s water 
now escapes to the Mediterranean. 
¢ Desperate Need—The Aswan high 
dam project was conceived in 1952 by 
Egyptian engineers. There is no dis 
pute about Egypt’s desperate need for 
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Trusteed-Type 
Group 
insurance 


Gives trustees the necessary instrument 
to provide health and weltare benefits! 


After collective bargaining, when 
Group Insurance is specified in the 
Union contract, trustees more and 
more frequently are calling upon New 
York Life to write the policy. 

Carefully planned group coverages 
include life insurance and benefits for 
loss of income during temporary ill- 
ness or disability and medical care 
expenses for Union members and 
their dependent wives and children. 


Group annuities for pension benefits 
may also be included. 

New York Life writes a complete 
line of Group Insurance. The experi- 
ence of the company is offered to 
representatives of Management and 
Labor in selecting benefits and de- 
signing Trusteed-Type plans which 
will meet the needs of all concerned. 
Ask your New York Life agent or 
your broker for details, 


When you think of Group Insurance , . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


5S! Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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..f0 brighten her outlook, 
heighten her output! 


There's never been an adding machine like Clary 

to match the tempo of your busy office ...and to 
match the color scheme of your modern furniture 
and equipment 

People in over 150,000 offices say Clary 10-Key 

or Full Key is the world’s most enjoyable machine 

to operate. It lifts office morale and does wondrous 
things with numbers that only a Clary can do so 
well. Even multiplication and division are fast and 
simple. And Clary Power Controls do most of the work 
See new Clarys in dive, gray, green, beige and turquoise at your Clary deaier 
or Factory Branch Office. Look in your yellow pages today! 


BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION 


CLARY CORPORATION, 
GAM GAGMIEL, CALIFORNIA 


CREATOR OF MODERN ADDING MACHINES, CASH 
PEGISTERS, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, AUTOMATIC COMTROLS. 
AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS... FOR AMERICA AND THK WORLD 
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it. Average annual income in Egypt— 
already one of the lowest in the world— 
is less than $100. The pressure of an 
increasing population is pushing it still 
lower. ‘Twenty-five years ago there was 
roughly one acre of cultivatable land 
for each member of the rural popula- 
tion. Today there is less than threc- 
quarters of an acre. 

Population in Egypt still is growing 
at the explosive rate of 2.5% (about 
550,000 people) per year. At this rate, 
in 20 years the population will have 
jumped 50% —to about 33-million. 
¢ Economic Benefits—The dam, when 
completed, would make it possible to 
raise farm income by. about 50%— 
roughly the equivalent of the projected 
population increase. This increase will 
come from greater rice and cotton crop 
yields and one and a half and two 
annual harvests on the newly irrigated 
land. 

But any net economic gain would 
have to come from new industry the 
Egyptians hope will spring up to use 
the high dam’s power. Tnitially the 
project would have a capacity of 720,- 
000 kw. Provision would be made for 
adding another 720,000 kw. when 
needed. 

How much industry actually would 
take advantage of this abundant power 
is a matter of guesswork at this stage 
There are fundamental obstacles to in 
dustrial growth in Egypt. For the 
most part, industrial raw materials must 
be imported. More important, the low 
level of farm income means a lean 
market for industrial products. Most 
experts believe that industry will not 
thrive in Egypt until per capita farm 
income can be increased dramatically. 
And this isn’t in the cards in the fore 
seeable future even if the Sadd El-Aah 
project is pushed through. 

So basically, the High Aswan Dam 
would be a barrier against disaster rather 
than a source of economic plenty. But 
as such, it is politically vital to Nasser’s 
Egypt—and by extension, to the West 
¢ Financing Problem—The big ques 
tion mark, of course, is not whether 
the project is desirable but whether it 
is financially possible. A few rough 
calculations give an idea of the magni 
tude of the problem. To begin with, 
the Egyptians themselves would have to 
raise a minimum of $650-million in 
local currency to meet local costs, or 
about $43-million per year over the 15 
year construction period, 

But the Egyptians already are spend 
ing over $100-million a year for urgently 
needed short-term economic develop 
ment projects and another $100-million 
on their armed forces. The government 
budget is expected to show a deficit 
of about $150-million in the current 
fiscal year. And the limit of effective 
taxation appears to have been reached. 

That means Egypt can raise the 
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Vital factor in the nation’s economic growth: 


the tools that increase productivity 


Progressive management sets the pace 
for America’s industrial development 
through the use of new and improved 
industrial tools. 

In one important phase of industrial 
operations— materials handling —mech- 
anized tools give management a double 
advantage: (1) they minimize man- 
power’s burdens; (2) they add extra value 
to every working hour and square foot of 
plant and warehouse space. Resultant 
control of handling costs often effects 


handling economies as high as 75 percent. 
Ya.e has been supplying management 
with cost-cutting materials handling 
equipment since 1875, Today, the com- 
plete line of Yate Gas, Electric and 
Diesel Trucks and Hand and Electric 
Hoists serves every type of industry. This 
service continues to grow as YALE re- 
search develops the new tools to meet 
new materials handling challenges. The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dept. 1411. 


Mechanize handling, minimize costs with... 


Se a 








One of the large Aer-O- 
Foam trucks built and 
equipped by National 
Foam for Esso’s Baton 
Rouge refinery. These 
trucks supplement the 
refinery’s fixed system 
of fire protection. 





Esso Standard Oil Company, 
like other leaders in 


petroleum processing, assures 
constant control of fire 

in flammable liquids. 

An important part in Esso’s 
protection-program is played 
by products perfected by 


NATIONAL FOAM System, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Specializing exclusively in engineered foam 
systems, portable units, and a compiete line 
of fire-fighting foam products. 
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necessary loca] currency only by infla- 
tionary money printing, or by imternal 
borrowing, which also would have some 
inflationary impact. 

¢ Foreign Aid—The problem of where 
to find the $650-muillion or so in foreign 
exchange that would be needed is even 
tougher—excluding the still highly 
problematical Russian aid. 

Egypt herself still has about $420- 
million in blocked sterling, some of 
which could be used to finance the high 
dam in the early years. 

Most economists in Washington 
estimate that Cairo cannot count on 
getting any financing for Aswan out of 
current trade. The population increase 
will soak up increased agricultural pro- 
duce, which theoretically might go into 
export trade. The economists also 
think Egypt couldn’t draw down its 
foreign exchange reserves by much 
more than $200-million without 
endangering the stability of the cur- 
rency. 

The World Bank is believed to be 
thinking in terms of an initial loan of 
around $100-million if it eventually de- 
cides to help out on Aswan. ‘There is 
the possibility that another $50-million 
or so might be put up by European 
banks. 

But there still remains a gap of some 

$300-million in foreign exchange tha 
could only be filled by grant aid or 
political loans from Western govern- 
ments—primarily the U.S. with a pos- 
sible assist from Britain. 
e U.S. Help—The U.S. has promised 
to use some of its grant aid to Egypt 
to supplement any World Bank loan. 
Between $46-million and $60-million 
might be available for Aswan under 
current aid appropriations. But this 
would not be nearly enough to get the 
project rolling unless some assurances 
could be given that more aid would be 
forthcoming. It is doubtful whether 
the British will be willing to go beyond 
an accelerated rate of release of sterling 
balances. 

Just how far the U.S. will be willing 
to go in direct aid will depend a lot, 
of course, upon Russian actions and 
the Egyptian reaction to them. If the 
Russians come across with a firm and 
liberal offer, the Egyptians will be 
tempted. This in turn probably would 
spur the Administration into a counter 
bid of more liberal American aid, which 
would reduce the risk to the World 
Bank and speed its decision. 

One thing is certain: With both 
East and West bidding to finance the 
ee Aswan Dam — with the fate 
of Egyptian government hanging upon 
it, the project is almost certain to be 
undertaken, It is equally certain that 
completion of the project, whether 
West or East handles it, will call for 
the sort of Egyptian patience that built 
the pyramids. eno 
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WHAT ARE YOUR VENTILATING NEEDS? Portable fans for large-volume circulation? Whatever the installation, 


spot cooling? Circulator and window fans for offices? there’s a Graybar-distributed unit made-to-order for 
Seif-cooled propeller fans and universal blowers for the job... and available from nearby Graybar. 


Pull extra profits out of the air 





Get your FREE copy of this fact-filled 1G 
Catalog — a guide to the best in ventilating 
equipment. It shows the entire line of ILG 
ventilating equipment, arranged to moke it 
easy to select the unit thot's exactly right for 
each installation. Rertinent data on opero- 
tion, performance and installation specifico- 
tions ore oso included. Write to the address 
oes 522-211 








—_— 


Extra profits through increased production and lowered costs go hand 
in hand with Graybar-planned ILG ventilating systems, Adequate 
ventilating equipment that removes fumes, dust, heat, and stuffy air 
means more efficiency in every department. Just check these points 
and see what a big job fresh air can do: 


1. Increases man-hour production 3. Cuts worker fatigue 
2. Reduces material spoilage 4. Reduces accidents 


5. Lowers labor turnover 


Why not consider a free survey of your plant? You can count on your 
local Graybar Representative for sound recommendations aimed 
directly at lowering your plant operating costs. 

Ventilation, of course, is only one facet of Graybar’s service to 
industry. As an all-inclusive source for everything electrical, we 
distribute over 100,000 quality items for wiring, lighting com- 
munication, and power distribution. $22-211 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 





———~I———=-F)_ ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Gr ayba 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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With demands for _— 
wages heightening West 
Germany's inflation jit- 
ters, the stringent policies 
of Economics Minister 
Erhard (left) face severe 
test. Big question is... 


Can Germany Keep Boom 


From Getting Out of Hand? 


This week, and the weeks that fol- 
low, are a testing time for the West 
German economy, and for the policies 
of its indefatigable Economics Minister 
Ludwig Erhard (above). 

For months now, Prof. Erhard has 

been conducting a vigorous, personal 
campaign against inflation. “Ludwig 
Erhard adi. to the workers and the 
employers” is the headline on numerous 
advertisements of the Economics Min- 
istry. In these, and in public addresses 
and private conversations, Erhard calis 
on Germans to hold the wage-price 
line, not to overconsume or “enjoy the 
boom too much.” 
* Psychological Approach—lhis ap- 
proach to inflation control, Erhard 
explained to susiness weex recently, 
has a psychological base. It’s an attempt, 
says Erhard, to “influence the economy 
by calming spirits,” banking on the 
support of “a people that knows how 
to keep discipline.” 

Erhard minces no words. His warn- 
ings to labor and management promise 
that any “unreasonable exploitation of 
the boom” will bring swift retribution— 
for example, even tighter credit policies 
in the Bank Deutscher Lander. 

The round and ruddy Erhard un- 
blinkingly courts the unpopularity of 
workers and powerful industrialists. Yet 
he has succeeded in keeping most do- 
mestic prices in line. Indeed. in its 
latest report, the Bank Deutscher 
Lander noted that the boom has calmed 
down a bit as a result of Erhard’s 
efforts and its tight money policies (so 
far consisting of raising the bank rate, 
increasing bank reserve ratios). Says 
the bank: For the time at least, there 
will be no further monctary measures. 

Yet most observers believe that Ger- 
many cannot yet count on the success 





of its policies of restraint. German 
business, government, and labor seem 
more jittery now than at any time 
since the be inning of their boom. 

* Strike reat—The focus of their 
uneasiness is the quarter-million metal 
workers in the industrial Ruhr, who now 
seem ready to strike. 

German employment is brimful; 
there's virtually no available labor pool 
in metalworking and construction 
Skilled workers are ardently wooed by 
“headhunters” from one company that 
tries to steal labor from another, prom 
ising all kinds of extra benefits. Given 
a continuation of German boom acti 
vity, little relief is in sight. 

The metalworkers union (represent- 
ing iron, steel, a industries) 
wants an increase of 20 pfennigs 
hourly (about 5¢, or 10%) on their 
basic rate. Employers have flatly re- 
fused, and the government has been 
trying joneutil to get the two 
parties together. As of early this week 
it looked as if the issue might pro 
duce a strike—which could spread quick 
ly through other sectors of industry. 
¢ The Arguments—The workers sim 
ply want a fatter share of German 
prosperity. Real wages in metalwork 
ing industry—mainstay of the German 
export offensive—have not risen since 
1953 (average hourly wage is now 2.01 
Deutschemarks, about 48¢ on a 514 
hour week) 

Management says that the rise de 
manded bv inctalworkers—above and 
beyond an increase in productivity— 
would cost Germany much of its ad 
vantage in world markets, which are 
steadily becoming more competitive 
Twenty pfennigs on the basic rate, say 
the bosses, would actually result in larger 
INCTCASCS for many workers; moreovcr, 
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the boost would disrupt the wage struc- 
ture of all industry, A 10% increase 
for metalworkers would touch off a 
wave of strikes—and cripple exports. 
The businessmen insist that the Ger- 
man economy couldn't take it without 
a dangerous price spiral. 

* Widespread Fear—It's too carly to 
tell where the wage demands will take 
the German economy. Outsiders do 
note this, however: Germans—from 
bankers to housewives and workers—fear 
inflation as nothing else. If and when 
the majority of them feel really threat- 
ened, most observers believe they will 
close ranks in support of the govern 
ment’s program. 

Meanwhile, another fear is beginning 
to show itself among some Germans— 
that of overexpansion. In some in- 
dustries, Germany may have reached 
an optimum capacity, unless enormous 
amounts of new capital are found to 
modernize. Some observers point to the 
lavoffs at the Borgward auto combine, 
and to plans for cutting the Volks- 
wagen work week to 40 hours, as 
straws in the wind. 

Germans answer that Borgward’s 
troubles are peculiar to Borgward—tem- 
porary export difficulties and perhaps 
too ambitious and speculative an expan 
sion program last spring. As for Volks- 
wagen, managing director Heinz 
Nordhoff says production won't be 
affected—and Germans hint that rumors 
of overproduction are just wishful think- 
ing on the part of Germany’s auto 
competitors, especially in Britain. 


¢ Gradual Leveling-Off—Next year may 


well bring a gradual leveling-off in Ger- 
many. But for now, the indexes seem 
to point toward continuing boom. 
Gross national product will jump 10% 
this year over 1954; industrial produc- 
tion will rise 14% to 15%. fs rts 
will increase by nearly $900-million, and 
—— by over $}-billion. Industrial 
orders are increasing in most lines; 
orders for engineering goods in Septem- 
ber were 13% larger than deliveries. 
And last week, an order for six tankers 
- 36,000 tons each for German Esso— 
put the Federal republic into second 
place among world shipbuilders (just 
behind Britain, just ahead of Japan). 
Certainly, Bonn’s policies continue 
to be aimed at preventing inflation. 
Finance Minister Fritz Schaeffer means 
to keep money as tight as possible, 
and has successfully blocked attempts 
to push through large tax reductions. 
His 1956 budget, for oth week, includes 
only the most limited tax 
some lower-income groups. Bank 
Deutscher Lander chief, Wilhelm 
Vocke, warns that he won't hesitate to 
tighten the credit screw again. 
¢ Imports—lor cxample, Erhard wants 
to increase imports against the opposi- 
tion of most of German businessmen 
and many of his government associates. 
Already, imports have cut deeply into 
Germany’s once huge foreign trade sur- 
plus. Yet Erhard insists that more goods 
from abroad will help take the inflation- 
ary edge off prices, and will “help re- 
vive the spirit of competition which 
tends to get somewhat paralyzed during 
booms.” 


relief for 


SKILLED WORKERS, like these at Volkswagen plant, are ardently sought after by metal 
working and construction companies, which are having a hard time getting qualified men. 
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SINGLEX 
CHasor 


Just one out of 
more than 3,000 


EBERHARD FABER 





Eberhard Faber’s Singlex 
Typewriter Eraser looks 
like a pencil...sharpens 
like a pencil! Always has 
a sharp point for clean, 
single-letter erasures. In 
brilliant metallic green 
polish, with or without 
modern nylon brush. 
SINGLEX is only one of 
many reasons why more 
people buy Eberhard 
Faber erasers than any 
others made. 

Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat, Of. 





SINCE 1849 


EBERWARD 
FABER as” 


in writing 
NEW YORK + TORONTO 
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SWEDA cash registers (right) 
feature lightness, precision, 
durability. They have been 
bought by several U.S. chains 


of stores. 





U.S. Buys Swedish Brands 


Swedish makers of business machines 
wwe quietly whittling away an ever 
larger share of the market in the U.S. 
his year’s imports of $8-million worth 
of cash registers (above), taxi meters 
below), and similar machines is tiny in 
the billion-dollar U.S. market, but it's 
twice the 1954 figure 

The worldwide market for office 
machinery has long been dominated by 
U.S. companies. In trying to gain a toe 
hold on the home grounds of those 


HALDA meters will be installed this year 
in 2,500 U.S. taxicabs. 
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same companies, the Swedish manufac- 
turers know what they're up against— 
not only the U.S, domestic output but 
also the competition from other Euro- 
pean neg of office machines: Brit- 
ish, West German, Italian. 

“We are selling right in the mouth 
of the lion’s den,” says a New York dis- 
tributor for a Swedish company. 
¢ New Orders—By doubling 1954 sales 
here, Sweden is capturing 20% of the 
U.S. import market for business ma- 
chines. New orders include: 

¢ Addo Corp., of Malmo, $3-mil- 
lion worth of adding machines to be de- 
livered over the next five years, re- 
portedly to Smith-Corona, Inc. 

e L. M. Ericsson Cash Register 
Co., of Stockholm, cash registers for 
several important chain stores. 

¢ For the Swedish Halda taxicab 
meter, about 25% of the 11,000 cabs in 
the U.S. that will be fitted with new 
meters this year. A German company 
and six U.S. makers vie for this bust 
ness. 

¢ Ten Almex cash registers, a new 
Swedish machine that weighs only 
4 Ib., bought from a New York jobber 
by Macv’s. 

¢ New orders for the Facit calcu- 
lators that Adtvidabergs Industries in 
Sweden is marketing as replacements 
for adding machines. 
¢ Sweden’s Advan The Swedes 
are able to do as well as they do be- 
cause of one primary advantage: labor 





Office machinery is a product in which 
labor is the largest component of cost. 
Although Sweden has one of the high- 
est standards of living in the world 
(BW—Jun.11'54,p134) and the high- 
est wage level in Europe, Swedish la- 
bor is cheap by U.S. standards. Even 
with 133% ad valorem duty, Swedish 
machines can enter the U.S. at a price 
advantage. 

High productivity helps to keep down 
the cost of labor in Sweden; turnover 
is very low. Moreover, Sweden has its 
own source of high-grade steel and a 
wealth of engineering talent. Both are 
essential m the making of office ma- 
chines. 
¢ Cash Registers—Swedish makers have 
tried to take advantage of these factors 
in several products: cash registers, add- 
ing machines, calculators, and, most re- 
cently, typewriters. Of all their suc- 
cesses, that of cash registers is probably 
the most marked. The Sinden have 
succeeded where some 200 other foreign 
firms have failed to crack the U.S. 
market. 

As recently as 1950, Sweden sold no 
cash registers in the U.S. Last year, 
Swedish companies sold more than 
$400,000 worth here. Most of them 
from L. M. Ericsson. 

Ericsson is an offshoot of L. M. Erics- 
son Telephone Co., a big worldwide 
manufacturer and operator of telephone 
systems. In 1945, the cash register 
division was bought by a Posy sai 
headed by Johan Gronberg, former chief 
of the parent company. It started aim- 
ing at the U.S. market four years later. 

First, it set up a distribution agency, 
the Sweda Cash Register Co. in Chi- 
cago, headed by a Swedish-American, 
Eric Wahlquist. Wahiquist has ex- 
omy the organization until it now 
1as 180 dealers all over the U.S. 
¢ Sales Pitch—Although in other ex- 
port markets, Ericsson had promoted 
the fact that the machines can be 
custom-built for individual stores, the 
Sweda agency stressed instead the low 
price and standardized high quality of 
the machines. It aimed at the big mar- 
ket in chain stores. There, too, low 
upkeep is a big consideration, and Sweda 
argued the durability of the registers 
despite their relatively light construc- 
tion, compared with most U.S. ma- 
chines. 

The accent on quality workmanshi 
is appreciated by at least one Mid. 
western chain store that said it took 
its first Swedas on a rental basis during 
the Christmas season. They stood up so 
well that the company bought them. 
It now finds that the machine is a good 
one for certain types of supermarket 
operations because of its speed and 
fewer moving parts. But the company 
spokesman said it is still waiting to see 
how the lighter Swedish machine holds 
up over the long run, since some of its 
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100 miles out in the Atlantic: 





Monel keeps “sea legs” sturdy 
under the Navy’s man-made islands 


The United States wanted to move 
its radar network to sea. 


But how to do it was a question. 

Using boats offshore wasn’t the 
answer. Nor planes. Nor balloons. 
Then somebody came up witha 
startling idea. A string of artificial 
islands! Build them on the Con- 
tinental Shelf from Novia Scotia to 
the Virginia Capes. 
Again there were problems. How 
would you build these offshore radar 
platforms in deep water? The de- 
sign has to take into consideration 
many hazards. Among them pound- 
ing waves. Tides. Hurricane winds. 
And corrosion! Sait water and steel 
pilings make ugly neighbors. 


This is particularly true at the 


water line — in what is technically 
known as the “tidal and splash 
zone.” Surfaces are sometimes wet, 
sometimes dry. Corrosion has a field 
day if you give it half a chance. The 
Government men benefited by the 
experience of oil men. Drilling out 
in the Gulf of Mexico, they had 
found the answer: 


Steel with an outside layer of 
Monel® permanently bonded to it 


for protection! 


Like ail Inco Nickel Alloys, Monel 
never rusts. And it has high re- 


4», 


sistance to corrosion by salt water 
_ salt air... salt spray. It does a 
job no other material can do. And 
does it well. 
You may have a metal problem of 
your own right now, It's not likely to 
involve radar platforms, we know. 
But if it concerns corrosion, high or 
low temperatures, stresses or fatigue, 
let’s talk it over. Remember, in 
addition to Monel, there are more 
than 50 other Inco Nickel Alloys 
available. One of them might well 
be the one you need, Write us. 


The International Nickel , ine., 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 


= 


Teaot mate 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 












Many gage users are saving their com- 


MISTAKES 


HOW TO AVOID 
GAGE-BUYING 


® The way to be sure of buying the 
right dimensional gage at the right 
price is to check requisitions against 
impartial recommendations. 


other cash registers are 30 to 35 years 
old 


¢ Making Conquests—This kind of 
recommendation, largely x Hagelin of 
mouth, has made sales for 

a number of U.S. chains: Welgeen: 
Loblaw, Inc. Acme a, 
Logan Supermarkets; Sout — 
Stores, Inc.; Horn & Hardart, and Be 
Hudson. 

Despite this spread of stores, Sweda 
still has distribution problems. A New 
York distributor of other Swedish prod- 
ucts says he recently turned down the 
dealership because of the low markup 
offered him. Finding dealers is rough, 
in any case, since most U.S. office ma- 
chinery is sold through branches of the 
manufacturing companies. 


West Germany Plans 
Place in Air Industry 


ponies thousands of dollars these days. ‘* %*® 

They're the ones who know that fancy, expen- aw - West Germany will soon have an 
ob ending ‘use aircraft industry if present plans of the 
sive gages do not always warrant their high Special country’s former aircraft builders work 


cost. They hold up ordering until they've found 


AUTOMATION GAGES 





out. 


] > West Germa tfit is 
out whether low-cox dal indicating gages will Sat m aR Say 
do the jobs. This hard-boiled attitude may cause any duced on an assembly line in West ee 
slight delays: but it es costly asiscakes Sorting many since World War II. The com- 

8 ys i y "pene. ences pany is Carlsen Acro, of Rothenburg, 
Caliper and it is making a 65-hp. two-seater 

Asking Federal first avoids both delays —* plane that sells for $3,500. 

and mistakes. As manufacturer of the great- Groove But to get the industry into bigger 
: : : : bu: German aircraft makers under 

” variety of ell kinds of gages, ranging ia —_ ae wexbid ol if not the guiding 
price from two figures to five and more, we cial hand, of the Defense Ministry—have set 
play no favorites. We have satisfied users of Siiepeone Aa gon P into 1 — 
, A ¢ Familiar Names—Most of the planes 

every type of gage listed in the column at the =the vam comagtate line they will make will be of foreign design. 
right. Each purchase was based on an unbiased Perpendicular One group, headed by the prewar 

pu Super-sensitive § . P 

recommendation of the best gage for each job Yest indicators Blohm & Voss firm goyex Flug- 
: f ‘oil. Ete. etc. zeubau GBH.), plans to uce the 

Why don’t you save time and money by calling sataie French Noratlas, a twin-engine high- 
in a Federal engineer first for his honest  '#0ICATOR Gases wing ee Carrier. we vsiakal ona 
_— ELECTRONIC GAGES in prewe ar German aircraft einke!l an 
opinion? Automation Messerschmitt, will make the French- 
_ designed Fouga Magister, a twin-engine, 
It pays to be open-minded about gages. Speci at two-seat, turbo-jet trainer. And a group 
By asking Federal first, you'll learn for sure Pees a Lack headed by Focke-Wulf will build the 
whether a tried-and-true gage will do before ms ' ) Italian P149, a small training and com- 

; Air Electric munications plane. 

you spend more money for something new and Electric Only one of the combines, a group 


different. Write or call us today. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
5212 Eddy Street ~- Providence 1, R. |. 


INDICATING MICROMETERS 
MASTER SETTING DISCS 
AND RINGS 


MULTIPLE DIMENSION 
GAGES 


visions com Tngusanes 


fk FEDERAL 7,,, 


that’s stil! being formed and will be 
headed by the prewar Dornier-Werke 
GBH. will make a German-desi 
aircraft. This will be the Dornier 
multi-purpose plane thet might serve 
well as an army transport aircraft. 

Meanwhile, after 10 years with locked 
doors, the West German experimental 
aviation center has reopened. 

The new aircraft-building combines 
have made it plain that they are seeking 
no close ties tc the government, like 


FOR RECOMMENDATIONS IN MODERN GAGES . . their predecessors had under the Nazi 
ime. Their financing is to be private 


Dial indicating, Air, Electric, or Electronic—tor Inspecting, Measuring, Sorting, or Automation Gaging will not be carried out through govern. 
ment subsidies. exo 
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“Salt Headquarters”... through 


5 teamwork with Industry « comes | 


know-how to speed production 
and save money in thousands 


of me iy processes. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. _ 
Produc of STERLING SALT e 5 acelin mbar nus sini 






















Sell Your Products From 
Direct Selling 


Ms ADS 


We Show You How 


Do you want the right ads 
and «suitable newspapers, 
magazines and trade papers 
for your particular product 
> and proposition? Experience 
counts. Put our 33 years 
knowledge to work for you. 
Appoint us tc plan your cam- 
> paign. No matter where you 
| are located place all your ad- 
vertising orders through us 
at publishers’ rates. Let di- 
© rect selling mail order ad 
) specialists help make your 
advertising dollars go 
further. If you want sound 
advice and guidance. 


Consult 


MARTIN 


Advertising 


AGENCY 


15 East 40th St., Dept. 60 
New York + LE 2-4751 
wre, Bustncvece 
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In Business Abroad 


Reds Try te Nose Out Britain 
For Indian Steel Mill Contract 


East European Communists have put the squeeze on the British 
negotiators who are trying to i a contract to build a steel mill 
for the Indian government (BW—Mar.12'55,p166). 

Communist Czechoslovakia is putting on the squeeze in a 
round-about manner. Last week, it offered to build for the Indians 
the fourth and last steel mill contemplated under India’s Second 
Five Year Plan. But right now the New Delhi government has its 
hands full with the first three steel mills. It says it won't be able 
to consider contracts for the fourth mill until after 1958. So some 
Indians look upon the Czech offer as an attempt by the Com- 
munists to put themselves into the running for the contract for 
the third mill—the one the British are bidding on. 

West Germans designed the first of the group cf steel mills. 
The Czechs said they will enter a tender to build that mill. Russia 
designed the second mill, and has the contract to build it, too. The 
British tried to get this job. When the Russians pushed them 
out they turned to plans for the third steel mill. 

Until now, the British were believed to have the inside track on 
the third mill. But this week it seemed they might be nosed out 
by Communists again. British talks with India’s steel officials 
hit a snag. If the British falter, the Czechs aim to move in. 


France Pushes Drive for Overseas 


Capital Goods, Construction Business 


France has just won a new prize in its intensive efforts to get 
back into the world capital goods markets. It has carried off a 
$3.54million contract to supply a blooming mill and a reversible 
mill to Brazil. The buyer: Acesita, manufacturer of special steels 
in Brazil's Minas Gerais state. 

French companies probably will get more of the Acesita expan- 
sion business thanks to a $12-million credit granted by the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas to the Minas Gerais steel company 
French banks, and, of course, the government, are backstopping 
(often subsidizing) French engineers and manufacturers who are 
heading the nation’s attempts to get a larger slice of the capital 
goods markets and foreign engineering contracts. 

Their contractors ape are doing nicely—and occasionally 
at the expense of U. British, and German engineers. They 
are getting business in tote America, the Middle East, and the 
Far East. 

* ¢ e@ 


West Still Tries to Boost 
Tourist Jaunts to Soviet Union 


The wet blanket that has fallen on the “Geneva spirit” with the 
end of the foreign ministers’ conference (page 163) hasn't halted 
activity on the Russian travel front: 

* A New York travel agency, Cosmos Travel Bureau, Inc., now 
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Bringing new products into FOCUS 


Could thousands of common carriers make a 


market for a lightweight free-form chair? 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION OF SUCH A SEAT IS 
PRACTICAL WITH REINFORCED PLASTICS! 


Airlines, railroads and bus companies have long been 
seeking a perfect solution for their seating problem. The 
search continues for a unit that combines good looks 

with solid comfort, light weight with low-cost maintenance. 
It seems likely that such a seat could be one-piece molded 
by using fibrous glass bonded with polyester resins. 

The chair could be contoured for relaxation either 

upright or reclining. It would be exceptionally light in 
weight — yet rugged enough to withstand travelers’ 
abusive treatment. 

The smooth, colorful surface of reinforced plastic is quickly 
wiped clean-as-new with mild detergents. The adjustable 
head pad and arm cushions can detach for easy laundering. 


Reinforced plastic materials are already being widely 
used in molding modern furniture for homes; also sports 
car bodies, boats, building panels and air conditioning ducts. 


The basic ingredients for manufacturing polyester resins 
are supplied by Monsanto. These include Monsanto styrene 
monomer and phthalic and maleie anhydrides. 


If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses 
for reinforced plastics, you are invited to request 
“A Sketch Book of Profitable Products.” 


Write on your letterhead to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Plastics Division, Dept. BW-11, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 














FORT WAYNE HARMONY 


... Sweet music for shippers! 


Fort Wayne’s four manufacturing plants make 
up a quartet that blends specialized experience, 
research and quality control into co-ordinated 
and harmonious production of corrugated ship- 
ping containers perfect for your product. We’ 
perform for you, any time. You call the tune. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA «+ HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA 


eT Wagne 


CorruGaTep Paper ComPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Cerrugated Fibre Boxes . Corrugated Paper Products 
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representing Intourist, the Russian 
tourist and travel trust, is setting 
up a junket for U. S. travel “experts.” 
Intourist hopes to entertain soon a 
group of U. S. airline, shipping com- 
pany, and travel agency executives, 
as well as newspapermen 

* Britain’s Ministry of Civil Air 
Transport is sending a delegation to 
Moscow soon to talk about a direct 
London-Moscow route for British 
European Airways. The British are 
only one of several West European 
carriers that are trying to get Mos- 
cow landing rights. 

* Pan American World Airways 
is leaving its negotiating with the 
Russians to the State Dept. Pan Am 
would like to get its Helsinki or Ber- 
lin routes extended to Moscow. 

Officially, the bars on tourism to 
Russia and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries came down with a statement 
from Secy. of State Dulles at Geneva 
last week, But no big rush of visitors 
into Moscow is likely because of the 
severe shortage of tourist accommo- 
dations. Also the phoney ruble-dollar 
rate makes Moscow the most expen- 
sive city in the world for Western 
tourists. 

Airline officials here predict that 
any agreement between the Russians 
and the U. S. for air travel may be 
held up. It’s not likely the Russians 
can put their. airline, Aeroflot, into 
international service immediately. 
And they probably won’t O.K. U.S. 
planes landing in Moscow until they 
can come into New York’s Idlewild. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


New Deals: Du Pont has licensed 
Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels, 
Paris, to make in Europe high 
tenacity rayon yarn (the kind du Pont 
calls Super Cordura). . . . Meanwhile, 
France’s Compagnie de Saint-Gobain, 
chemical manufacturers, has licensed 
Commercial Solvents Corp. to pro- 
duce—in Alberta, Canada—chemical 
fertilizers under a Saint-Gobain 
process. 

Foreign cars may win a place in 
the drive-yourself market. Couture 
National Car Rental System, Miami, 
has added 25 British-built Ford Con- 
sul sedans to its fleet, to provide 
“economical rental service.” 

Fencing from abroad: Iron Age 
reports barbed wire imports from 
Europe flowing into the U.S. in 
“huge quantities.” 
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FOR HIRE 


No discussion of transportation should 
ignore the question: ‘““Who owns and 


operates the nation’s trucks?” 


Well, some 3,000,000 are owned by 
farmers. Only 1,300,000 are “‘for-hire”’ 
trucks, operated by professional haul- 
ers. Around 1,300,000 are publicly 
owned—by police and fire depart- 
ments, municipal santitation divisions, 


the U.S. mail service, and the like. 


PUBLIC SERVICE MISC. BUSINESS 


The rest—approximately 4,000,000— 
are owned by businesses of all kinds: 
manufacturing, retail, service organ- 
izations, etc. 


Trucks are involved so deeply in 
your job, your comfort and con- 
venience, and your security that any 
tampering with America’s unmatched 
transportation system is a direct threat 
to you—to everybody! 


W 





AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


lf You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought it! 














The TRANSETTE 21 by RCA Victor 
goes places with Bassick Casters. 


Free-Wheeling 
TV set opens new 
sales channels 


Don't be surprised at what you see 
next on Bassick casters. 

Television sets, air conditioners, vacu- 
um cleaners—all kinds of equipment use 
mobility (via Bassick casters) as an added 
selling point. Supermarket baskets, office 
chairs, hospital equipment and furniture 
have been riding high on Bassicks for 
years, 

Why Bassicks? Because smooth -rcll- 
ing, easy-swivelling casters make it a snap 
to move things and Bassick, being the 
world’s largest manufacturer of casters, 
makes casters of every size and type for 
everything from tea ta- 
bles to ten-ton trucks. 
And thanks to years of 
national advertising, 
folks know that Bas- 
sick casters speak well 
for the quality of a 
product. 


Lergest selling quality caster is 
Bassick's Diamond-Arrow. 


CAN BASSICK HELP YOU? 

If your product already goes on cast- 
ers, it'll go further on Bassicks. And if 
it's a slow-moving product, maybe 

Bassick casters can help 
» start sales rolling. For 


es Tue Bassicx COM: 
SEXATTS 4 


PANY, Bridgeport 2, 
ecnmee WORT KMBS OF CASTION — Mamung CASTERS Ge WORT 
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Protection for What? 


Boosters of freer trade come to Congressional hear- 
ings with argument that nuclear weapons outdate U.S. 
policy of giving tariff help to defense industry. 


On Capitol Hill this week, protec- 
tionists and freer traders shifted into 
a new field of debate. They a not 
only whether “ys industries should be 

otected from foreign competition on 
Selous grounds, but whether a broad 
defense mobilization base makes any 
sense in the H-bomb era. 

The debaters were witnesses at the 
week-long hearings held by the Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Joint Con- 

ressional Committee on the Economic 
The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), is in- 
ane ge the relationship of U.S. 
trade policy to domestic prosperity. 
More than 40 witnesses testified on 
such subjects as foreign aid, tariffs, Buy 
American policy (page 74), taxation of 
foreign investments. 
* Protection—A number of U.S. 
dustrialists are seeking special protec 
tion from imports on the s that 
their products are essential to the na- 
tional defense (BW—Nov.5’55, '$.)- 
Congress last session gave the Presi- 
dent broad authority to restrict im- 
ports in the interests of security. 

Samuel Lenher, speaking for the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., urged broadening the 
grounds for classifying industries as 
“defense essential.” 

On the other side, partisans of a 
more liberal foreign alle policy have 
been stirred into counterattacking. The 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
one of the most vocal champions of 
freer trade, is set to launch a campaign 
to debunk the validity of restricting 
_ for defense reasons. 

ichard §, Leghorn, former Air Force 
colonel, consultant to Harold Stassen 
on disarmament problems, and reported 
author of Pres. Eisenhower's aerial in- 

ction plan, pushed it even further. 
He argued that the whole idea of a 
broad defense mobilization base, includ- 
ing essential industries, has been ren- 
dered obsolete by nuclear weapons. 
¢ Attack—The clash over defense as it 
affects foreign trade policy was the 
major development at the hearings. 
Leghorn attacked the basic concept of 
building «a broad defense mobilization 
base, and thus gave ammunition to the 
freer traders. In the past, they have 
uestioned whether trade restrictions 
do in fact strengthen the mobilization 
base. 

Leghorn went beyond this to de- 
nounce the whole idea of building vast 
stockpiles of strategic materials, standby 


armaments production capacity, and 
pools of unique skills. 

To begin with, Leghorn contended, 
the defense mobilization base would 
be useless in World War III. Nuclear 
and other total weapons inevitably 
would be used, Not only would a sub- 
stantial portion of U.S. industry be 
destroyed at the outset, but the de- 
cisive age of the war would be over 
in weeks, not years—long before reserve 
military production capacity could be 
made to count. 

He also argued that the mobilization 
base would hamper actual military pre- 

redness and would make war more 
ikely. His point is that the tremen- 
dous cost te aintaining conventional 
armaments reduces the funds available 
for the active military—particularly 
strategic air force and tactical atomic 
units. 

Moreover, he asserts that efforts to 
build a massive defense mobilization 
base weaken the U.S. abroad. U.S. 
strategy for atomic war must be based 
upon far-flung alliances and foreign 
bases, he said, in order to give maxi- 
mum dispersion both for defense 
against surprise attack and for retalia- 
tion. The static mobilization base con- 
cept conflicts with this global strategy 
in several ways: 

¢ It weakens the economies of 
our allies and the sense of economic 
unity essential to a strong alliance by 
restricting imports to protect defense- 
essential industries. 

e It puts the U.S. in the un- 
popular position of pressing our allies 
to shoulder the double economic bur- 
den of preparing for both a conven- 
tional and a nuclear war. 

¢ It limits free world resources 
available for countering the mounting 
Soviet economic offensive in the un- 
derdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia 
(BW—Nov.5’55,p26). 
¢ Defense—Lenher took the opposite 
tack and suggested a number of ote 
criteria for judging which industries are 
essential to defense and hence should 
be protected from foreign competition. 

Lenher advocated protection for in- 
dustries whose capacities have been ex- 
panded to meet defense or essential 
civilian needs, industries easily converti- 
ble to wartime production, those in 
which skilled manpower is essential, 
those that carry on extensive research, 
and industries that use domestic raw 
materials or whose products would be 
adaptable in wartime. mwo 
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Why does this empty glove 


promise yOu more work per typist? 


weight of this empty glove writer. Think of the energy she saves! Think 
ht than this for yout of the extra quota of work she can do! 
Kil idl} ils 0” Vou 


ry to depress one key of the new Royal Talk to your Royal Representative 

It takes only three ounces for her to :, . 

. When he has the information on secretari 
wn the carriage-return key. 


salaries, days worked per year, hours typed 


’s 13 times easier for her to do per day and increased production, he can tel 


} 


’ e . . 
veryday typing operations on a new you the savings you may expect to enjoy when € lec tru 
% ‘ / h 

tric than on a non-electric type you change over to new Royal Electri« fandard = « portable 
Roytype® business 


supple 














NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


save the se 





In critical emergencies such as heart 
attacks, drownings, carbon monoxide 
poisoning, suffocation, shor k, etc., the 
speed with which normal breathing '* 
restored can determine life and death 
In the past, the precious deciding s€¢- 
onds have often been lost simply be- 
cause the resuscitation apparatus was 
too cumbersome. Today many of these 
“seconds too late” tragedies can be 
averted The new simple, compact, 
ever-ready NCG Handy Resuscitators 


provide a perfect answer. 


There are three models of the new 
NCG Handy Resuscitators to span fully 
the range of needs. One is 4 portable 
unit about the size of a woman's travel 
case, The second is & large-cylinder 
portable unit for ambulance or hospi- 
tal use. The third is a compact unit for 
wall panels where piped oxyge® is avail- 


able ° 


The small portable model is a sensa- 
tional success .-- and its field of use- 
fulness is tremendous. Despite its 
portability, it is a complete resuscita- 
tor-aspirator-inhalator that breathes 


conds that 


automatically for any person whose 
Jungs are not functioning. Its per- 
formance is automati< ally adjustable to 
the size of the individual lung and it 
signals if an obstruction is present. 
Its suction 1s adequate to remove fluids 
from the threat and the flow of oxygen 
or speed of respiration can be adjusted 
instantly at the mask... which can 
be used as far 4s 200 feet from the 
carrying case. 

The new NCG Handy Portable Re- 
suscitator is 4& perfect unit for rescue 
squads in factories GT mines, for civil 
defense organizations, for fire and po- 
lice departments, for ambulance serv- 
jces, beaches, pools, office buildings, 
golf and athletic clubs, etc If it an- 
swers your long-recognized need, write 


or wire for complete information today. 


MEDICAL DIVISION 


Copyright 1955, National Cylinder Gos Compony 


Executive Offic 
es, 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


save more lives 
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The Western fcreign ministers refused to give an inch to Molotov at 
Geneva (page 30). 

The Soviet foreign minister didn’t even get a conference communique 
covering up his responsibility for the Geneva failure. 

In fact, the Western foreign ministers issued a separate declaration 
on the German issue that put the responsibility on his shoulders. They also 
played up Molctov’s departure from the position Bulganin had taken at the 
summit meeting. 


The West will stick with its firm policy toward Moscow. 

No concessions will be made on German unification. 

Chancellor Adenauer will get full backing in his refusal to negotiate 
with the Communist regime in East Germany. 


There will be further discussions on disarmament in the U. N. and 
perhaps bilateral talks on East-West contacts. But in the new atmosphere 
the progress on these questions—if any—is sure to be slow. 


It’s too soon to say how the West will meet Moscow’s efforts to tempt 
the uncommitted countries of the Middle East and South Asia inte the 
Soviet orbit. 


There is a hot debate going on in Washington now on this question— 
one that will be influenced by the results of the current Bulganin-Khrush- 
chev mission to India, Burma, and Afghanistan. 


Argentina and Brazil—the most influential, and industrially powerful, 
nations of Latin America—are still in the throes of political turmoil. But 
outsiders, fingers-crossed, note optimistic omens in both countries. 


In Argentina, the anti-Peron revolution has taken another step toward 
more democratic, orderly government. 


In Brazil, one army coup may have frustrated a dangerous attempt to 
overturn Brazilian democracy. 


The process of building a “new” Argentina from the ruins of Peronism 
is still in its early stages. 

What happened last weekend was the substitution of one soldier-prest- 
dent for another: Gen. Pedro Aramburu went in for Gen. Eduardo Lonardi. 
A prime mover in the ouster of Peron, Lonardi was widely respected per- 
sonally. But there was disagreement over his friends. 


The Aramburu faction felt Lonardi’s team—which included some 
extremist Catholic nationalists, some Nazi admirers, even a Peronista— 
was pushing him steadily towards the right, and towards reaction. 


Aramburu Is considered a man of “liberal democratic” tendencies. His 
cabinet appointments would seem to bear that out. On the economic side, 
he has asked Dr. Raul Prebisch to stay on as adviser (BW—Nov.5’55,p59). 
Apparently he has able men picked out for the Treasury and Finance 
ministries. 


At midweek, Arambaru was in the midst of what may be the most 
important post-Peron showdown. 


The CGT, Argentine labor federation and once Peron’s most potent 
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weapon, is a refuge of die-hard Peronistas. They called for a general strike 
in a bitter-end effort to sink Aramburu, and with him the entire revolution. 
At midweek, it seemed clear that the strike had failed in its purpose 
of paralyzing the nation. The Peronista hold on Argentina labor seems 
broken. 


There will be more tests, particularly on the economic side, as Prebisch 
tries to force through a program of austerity. The country desperately 
needs outside financial help. 

And this danger remains: Despite the best intentions, the new rulers 
may be forced into more and more repression to keep order. And that could 
mean more shooting, even another Peron. 


——@— 


Brazil bas a new army strong man—War Minister Gen. Henrique 
Teixeira Lott. But his show of power last weekend was not designed to 
seize government for the military. Instead, it aimed at maintaining order 
so that President-elect Kubitschek can be inaugurated in January (BW— 
Oct.15'55,p174). 


Events in Rio have been confused, comic-opera. In a nutshell: 


Lame-duck Pres. Cafe became ill (or said he was), passed the presidency 
on to the next-in-line who promptly began plotting with a group who 
wanted to set aside the election. Lott moved against the plotters with 
troops and tanks, sent them scurrying with little or no bloodshed. 


Lott, and the army constitutionalists, now cail the shots. There will be 
plenty of infighting. 

But if Lott holds on, Kubitschek will assume the presidency in January 
as scheduled. 


Kubitschek, meanwhile, seems to be gaining more support from 
outsiders (Washington, for example) and even from Brazilian business. 
The main fear: Can he control the vice president-elect, demagogue Jange 
Goulart, and the Communists who helped elect him? 


It may be that Lott’s move is an attempt to show the extremists that 
the army will stand for no funny business—now, or after inauguration. 


—o— 


West Germany is pushing ahead with plans for industrial use of atomic 
energy. Government and business, especially the chemical industry, are 
anxious to catch up with the U. S. and Britain. 


The draft of an atomic energy law is now in the hands of pariiamentary 
committees. It provides for (1) a special atomic energy ministry, attached 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs; and (2) an autonomous agency, 
similar to Britain's Atomic Energy Authority. The idea is to give the 
government supervisory control, but leave plenty of room for private 
enterprise. 


West Germans haven't waited for the new governmental setup. A 
has been established in Hamburg. An experimental 

reactor is in the works for Wurttemberg. Representatives of German 
industry have been in the U. S. dickering for reactors and other kinds 


Gentents copyrighted wader the genecal eesyright ox the Wov. 18, 1965, teeue—Business Week, 330 W. 420d Bt, New York, N.Y. 


Steel edges...so smooth 
even germs find no hiding place 


@ A surgeon’s scalpel blade is difficult to produce and the 
big problem is where you'd least expect—forming the 
back of the blade. Unless the edge of the strip steel is 
perfectly round and smooth the backing will not form 
properly, causing the scalpel to cut the surgeon’s gloves, 
providing hiding places for bacteria and making sterili- 
zation most difficult. 

Recognizing this problem, the Athenia Steel Division 
of National-Standard Company developed a special 
process to provide the special edge needed so a cus- 


tomer could successfully produce the proper shape. A 
small detail perhaps but it contributes toe surgical suc- 
cess and has given this customer a competitive advan- 
tage on surgical blades. 


Athenia’s production men specialize in development 
service such as this and in addition they produce stand- 
ard spring steels and specialty items to the highest 
known standards of quality and uniformity. 


Why not try Athenia and see what can be done for you. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY + NILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION «+ CLIFTON, WN, J. 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION + DIXON, ILLINOIS 

Industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION + JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Specio! Machinery for Metal Decorating 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION - 
Round ond Shaped Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





LABOR 


More Squabbles Reach Court 


@ Management and labor are dumping more and 
more of their differences in the Supreme Court's lap. 


@ This session opens with 39 cases.on the docket. 


Most of them call for rulings on strikes and organizing, but 
company books and stocks are also issues. 

@ in their efforts to get a book of ground rules, 
both employers and unions may be whittling down their 
prerogative of settling their own problems. 


Within the next few weeks, the Su- 
preme Court will take up again the job 
of writing a series of ground rules on 
the rights of labor and management 
when they talk or after they stalk away 
from the bargaining table. 

Some of the most fundamental nights 
clanmed, and challenged, by both sides 
are up for decision—ecither already be- 
fore the court or on the way up. 

Several of the key conflicts will be 
resolved by the high court before it 
winds up its session next summer; 
others are at least a year away from 
lution. But when the docket is com- 
pleted, both employers and the unions 
they bargain with will find they've 
whittled down a prerogative that they 
have considered an imberent right. 
his is the principle of settling their 
own problems. 

Both sides are now showing an in- 

creasing disposition to carry their 
troubles to the Supreme Court; the 
court opened this session with 39 labor 
cases on the docket compared with 30 
the year before. 
* Coverage—The first decisions by the 
nine justices will fall in two key areas— 
striking and organizing. The rights of 
organized labor in these fields could be 
crimped by adverse decisions. 

One case involves the right of a union 
to strike against an pan. vee unfair 
labor practices during the 60-day Taft- 
Hartley “cooling off” period during 
negotiations. The act specifically bans 
walkouts during this time, but unions 
claim the right to strike anytime against 
an unfair labor practice. 

The other issue centers on territorial 
rights of union organizers. In four 
parallel cases before the high court, the 
argument hinges on whether union offi- 
cials who are not employees of a com- 
pany can use the company’s parking 
lot to distribute literature to workers. 

Union leaders are very much con- 
cerned about both cases. They say an 
interpretation that a union can’t strike 
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against an unfair labor practice immedi- 
ately, regardless of its Taft-Hartley tim- 
ing, means that the union is open to 
injuries that can't be remedied except 
through drawn-out legal appeals—which 
would come too late to offset the dam- 
age. 

-y On Parking Lots—The unions say the 
organizing case is equally significant, 
especially in view of the projected or- 
ganizing campaign growing out of next 
month’s AFL-CIO merger. Company 
cong lots, they claim, are becoming 
the only area for such activities as in- 
dustrial plants move into suburbs and 
—e drive to and from work. 

The custom of centering organizing 
efforts outside the company plant gate is 
outmoded, and employees are only ap- 
Se as they arrive and leave work 

y automobile, say the union leaders. 

The companies argue that accessi- 

bility of outside union officials to their 
workers isn’t the important point. They 
see no reason why their property should 
be opened to non-company employees 
in any case, and especially for unions 
to sign up members. 
* Management's Side—E-mployer nghts 
in collective bargaining are the center 
of several cases, either before the Su- 
preme Court now or due to come in 
the near future. One concerns the re- 
sponsibility of the employer to furnish 
private operating data to unions during 
negotiations; another, the right of an 
po, god to offer a stock purchase plan 
to his workers without having to bargain 
over the details with their union. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
is taking the union's side on the first 
case with an appeal to the court to rule 
that an employer must revea! his eco- 
nomic arguments if he rejects a union 
demand use of inability to pay. 

On this issue, the board was sup- 
ported by one appeals court, but a sec- 
ond overruled the agency on the 
grounds that the company’s ability to 
pay is “altogether in the province of 


management,” and that dis@osure of 
relevant data might hurt the employer 
competitively. 

Now in the Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D. C.—but sure to be 
carried to the Supreme Court no matter 
what the ruling—is a dispute involving 
Richfield Oil Corp.'s iles of a stock 
eres plan to its employees. NLRB 
veld that this constituted a part of 
wages, and therefore was an issue that 
had to be bargained. 

Richfield yee such an offer falls 
strictly under management prerogatives; 
that it involves ownership of the com- 
pany and its own financial policies. 
¢ On Pressure Tactics—Another big is- 
sue is shaping up before the Supreme 
Court concerning the right of unions 
to use pressure tactics during negotia- 
tions—such as slowdowns, unannounced 
walkouts, extended rest periods. The 
U.S. Court of Appeals recently came 
out with a split a that such eco- 
nomic pressures were legally protected. 

NLRB, which had held unanimously 
that such action was not bargaining in 
good faith and had ordered the union 
to cease and desist, is preparing to ap- 

] the case to the ti Court. 

LRB maintains, in effect, that a union 
cannot strike and bargain in good faith 
at the same time. 

Union attorneys handling the case, 
involving Personal Products Corp. of 
Chicago and the CIO Textile Workers, 
claim that such actions are part of a 
union’s economic pressures that can al- 
ways be asserted against an employer. 
¢ Right to Strike—The court probably 
will accept another key case on the right 
to strike. This centers on the T-H 
provision that says employees under 
contract cannot strike until after a 60- 
day notice or the expiration of the con- 
tract, whichever occurs later. 

Unions have always claimed and 
acted on the theory that they can strike 
under a contract that includes a wage 
reopener, a familiar part of long-term 
contracts. Not to be able to do so until 
after the required 60 days’ notice, they 
say, would force unions to demand 
short-term contracts and end the sta- 
bility of the longer contracts that now 
cover an estimated million workers. 

The Supreme Court may, or may not, 
et another key case over the strike 
issue, depending on what happens in 
an pte 9 court where it’s being con- 
sidered. This case involves employer 
rights—whether he can insist in bargain- 
ing that his workers be permitted to 
vote on a strike before a walkout. 

NLRB hed held, despite an earlier 
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You can’t get fooled when you buy Sylvania’s money-back fluorescents 


Let’s talk about family trees 


Tuey av Loox micuty cure when they're first born We're not guessing either. We know how good 
... but before long anybody can tell that one has Sylvania® fluorescent lamps are. We prove them every 
turned out to be “just a dog’! day, all day, against other brands — burning them con- 
When it comes to buying fluorescent lamps, the tinuously in a year-in, year-out test, And we work con- 
problem is considerably tougher. Even an expert can't stantly on improvements to keep Sylvania fluorescents 
tell just by looking at them which will fizzle and dim ahead of the competition. We're taking no chances — 
out young—and which are the blue-ribbon winners and neither are you, when you buy from Sylvania, 


with a long bright future. 


Now Sylvania hes a plan that ends this guessing SYLVANIA a ase Pasiherihe Inc. 


game Listen to this: In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 


We'll buy back, at the price you paid, any Sylvania University Tower Building, Montreal 
fluorescent lamps that do not, in your opinion, 
outperform any other fluorescent lamps you're 
using on the basis of uniformity of performance 
and appearance, maintained brightness, and life. 


You'll notice Sylvania lets you be the judge. And this 
firm money-back offer holds whether you buy ten 
lamps or ten thousand. It’s a good deal. Take us up 
on it. Call your Sylvania supplier today. And when 
ordering your Sylvania fluorescents, ask for the special 
“money-back” certificate. 


if, in your opinion, they don’t outperform 
the lamps you're now using, as stated above 











For mokers of products powered by either 
elect-i¢ motors or gasoline engines, Mercury 
Clutches solve many power transmission prob- 
lems By providing the advantages of avto- 
matic transmission, they permit no-load start- 
ing, provide smoother pick-up and give over. 
load protection to the power 
unit, Tell vs about your prod. 
vet. We'll be happy to show 
you how o Mercury Clutch con 
improve its operating effi- 
ciency and customer appeal. 
Write todey for full details, 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 


Steel Products, inc. 


World s lorgest manvlaciurer of aurometive ipun steel pulleys 
1226 Camden Avenve, $.W., Canton 6, Ohio 
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Now de your own office layouts the easy 
foolprool way—use Chart-Pak Templates — 
preprinted individual units of office furniture: 
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tures. Seale 44” to 1/0”. 
Chart-Pak Templates are self-adhering. You 
can etick them on, pick them up, use them 
agein and again. You make all the changes 
you want, any time you want, in your com- 
pleted layout. You can plan layouts quicker— 
easier he finished job can be done profes- 
sionally by the most inexperienced help in 
your office. Your finished t can be eco- 
nomically reproduced by all opy or print- 
ing processes, 
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opinion to the contrary by the 7th 
Circuit Appeals Court, that for an em- 
nage to take such an issue directly to 
sis employees is to supersede the opt 
of the union to represent them. This 
issuc 1s HOW Up In the 6th Circuit, and 
if the Court supports the board, the 
case could end up before the Supreme 
Court. Otherwise, it will probably be 
dropped. 

¢ Agenda—Among other labor issues 
now before the court: 

Union shop: Appeals courts have 
split on whether the individual states 
can outiaw the union shop for railroad 
workers. The Railway Labor Act, which 
covers rail employees, specifically allows 


this union security provision without 
granting the states the authority to 
override it—as the ‘Taft-Hartley Act 
does. 

Non-Communist cath: NLRB, in an 
administrative ruling, says that only 
officers listed in a union’s constitution 
are required to sign the T-H non-Com- 
munist oath. In the pending case, the 
employer refused to deal with a union 
because one of its regional officers out- 
side the board’s definition had not 
signed the oath. 

Arbitration: Can a state court over- 
rule an arbitrator's decision ordering a 
company to rehire a discharged em- 
ployee who is an alleged Communist. 


UAW Forced Back at Perfect Circle 


Union stakes all on New Castle foundry after work- 


ers at three other plants turn 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
this week concentrated its strike against 
Perfect Circle Corp. at a single plant— 
the corporation's foundry at New 
Castle, Ind. UAW had no other choice; 
its strikes against three other Perfect 
Circle operations in Richmond and 
Hagerstown, Ind., ended abruptly after 
workers voted against UAW in de- 
certification elections. This means em- 
ployees in three of the four company 
plants have decided they no longer 
want to be represented by UAW. 
¢ Gamble—From the start, in late July, 
UAW has considered the New Castle 
foundry its one strongpoint in the Per- 
fect Circle chain. It exerted its greatest 
strike pressure there, with mass picket- 
ing that resulted in sporadic outbreaks 
and martial law (BW—Oct.15'55,p42). 
The union hoped that its strength at 
New Castle would force a settiement 
there that would carry over into the 
Richmond and Hagerstown operations. 

It was futile hope. UAW pressure 
failed to force through a contract agree- 
ment before National Labor Relations 
Board decertification elections—sought 
by more than the required 30% of the 
workers in cach plant outside New 
Castle. Richmond and Hagerstown 
workers, by rejecting UAW in the vot- 
ing last week, left the auto union in a 
more vulnerable position than ever at 
New Castle. 

An average 260 were employed at 
the foundry there when UAW struck 
July 24. The foundry is now operating 
with 58 employees, according to man- 
agement, and is turning out about 
one normal shift’s production daily. 
UAW still claims “solid support” there, 
and says its strike will go on. Picketin 
is continuing under heavy police guard, 
although martial law has ended. 
¢ Results—The Richmond machining 
plant employed 246 when UAW struck, 


it down in vote. 
It had 155 working when NLRB polled 


workers last week. Almost all then on 
the job had been on Perfect Circle's 
re-strike payroll. Including strikers, 

48 were cligible to vote, and only 10 
failed to cast ballots. The result: 135 
for decertification, 96 for UAW, four 
challenged votes. 

Also in Richmond, a sleeve-casting 
plant had 90 employees when the 
strike began, and 64 working at the 
time of the NLRB election--13 of 
these hired since the strike started. 
NLRB ruled that 99 were eligible to 
vote, including the new employees and 
excluding only four strikers presumed 
to have quit Perfect Circle because they 
had full-time jobs elsewhere. Of the 
99, 93 voted—45 for decertification, 35 
for UAW. Votes of the 13 new em- 
ployees, challenged by the union, 
weren't immediately counted. 

In Hagerstown, Perfect Circle’s main 
plant had 745 on the payroll before 
UAW struck and 550 working last 
week (almost all pre-strike employees) 
Of 756 cligibles, 475 voted for de 
certification, 233 for UAW. 
¢ Voters—There were only a few dis- 
putes over cligibility—not enough to 
affect results. By law, all “emplovees 
on strike who are not entitled te rein- 
statement shail not be eligible to vote” 
in NLRB representation or decertifica- 
tion elections. This has been inter- 
preted to bar from voting any em 
plovees who have quit jobs, have been 
discharged, or have been replaced. 

Before the election, UAW and Per- 
fect Circle went over employment lists 
with NLRB; only a handful of strikers 
were barred, since Perfect Circle con- 
ceded that all strikers were entitled to 
reinstatement except those who “were 
working in jobs elsewhere.” UAW dis 
agreed with Perfect Circle’s conception 
of “quits” in a few instances. exp 
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FORMICA-4 application 
engineering develops the 
right laminated plastic 
for the right application. 


like $-52 for metal spinning 


Formica’s 53 standard grades offer the wid- 
est possible choice of laminated plastics. 
Regardless of which one you buy, it will be 
the best for your purpose. That’s because 
Formica application engineering carefully 
checks your blueprint against the properties 
of every appropriate grade ...and recom- 
mends the one that fits perfectly. 


Formica application engineering also cre- 
ates new grades for broad general use ... like 
the remarkable S-52 which is proving so 
successful for meta! spinning and for form- 
ing ductile metals and materials. 


With their intimate knowledge of the 
uses of laminated plastics, Formica applica- 
tion engineers anticipated the need for a 


Industrial 
*% Application 
engineering 
* Fabricating 
*% Research 


*% Customer 
stock service 


Formica-4 makeg FORMICA Ist choice in laminated plastics 


smooth, light weight, low cost forming ma- 
terial. S-52—the result of their engineering 
efforts—has been warmly welcomed by the 
aviation, automotive and general manufac- 
turing industries. 


Application engineering is only part of 
the complete new Formica service that cuts 
your engineering time — reduces component 
parts costs—and insures delivery schedules 
for mass production operation. For informa- 
tion on how it helps management, enginger- 
ing and purchasing in the search for new 
materials for new applications, mail coupon 
below and get your free copy of ‘‘Formica-4.”’ 
The Formica Co., 4660 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


Gentlemen 


Please send me bulletin 584 showing how I can save time and 
money thru the new Formica-4 laminated plastics service 


Name 
Company 


Address 





“WOW! What happened 
to our labor cost 
on this run?” 


How often — and how recently — 
have you asked this? There are 
a lot of possible answers. The 
important question is: can sky- 
rocketing costs happen again, or 
have the causes been corrected ? 


Could this be your answer? 


Cracks run up labor costs if you don't 
find them early enough. You may 
have a batch of castings or forgings 
with cracks that nobody found until 
had been wasted in 
machining and finishing... a “bad” 
heat treat... or improper grinding, 
handling, cleaning. 


costly hours 


Low-cost inspection with Magnaflux’ 
Methods finds all cracks .. . helps 
you find them before parts are run 
ind finished in quantity, only to be 
It saves many times its 


modest cost. 


scrapped 


Ask to have a Magnaflux engineer 
give you the facts — or write for new 


booklet on LOWER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COSTS. 


MAGNAFLUK CORPORATION 
7306 Wes! Lowrence Avenve 
Chicage 31, Ilineis 


New York 36 . Pittsburgh 36 
Cleveland 15 + Detroit 11 + Dalles 19 
Los Angeles 58 


MAGNAFLUX 
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COORDINATOR John W. Livingston, long-time power behind the scenes at CIO, is. . . 


No. 3 Man in Union Merger 


During the final days of United Auto 
Workers (CIO) and General Motors 
contract negotiations last summer, re 
sorters trailed burly union Vice-Pres. 
ohn W. Livingston each time he left 
the conference 

Asked repeatedly whether GM had 
new offer, Livingston finally 
said mysteriously The duke is stiil 
lurking in the shadows.” 

Having nothing better to do at the 
moment, newsmen called their refer 
ence libraries to dig some clue from 
It developed later 
that Livingston was quoting from a 
favorite bit of doggerel involving a 
efforts to get her house in 
order for a visit from the duke, 
ilready was lurking in the shadows 

Next month, 47-year-old Jack Living 
ston will come out of the shadows of 
UAW to take most 
important jobs in the labor movement 
* Popular Choice—As director of or 
ganization for the AFL-CIO, 
he will be charged with the vital task 
of building up the federation’s 
15-million membership, aiding the 
unions in their ef 
forts, and supervising the organization's 
22 regions and their staffs 


made : 


this enigmatic reply 


madam 's 
who 


over one of the 


merged 
new 


scores of member 


Outwardly, at least, Livingston will go 
into his new job after the December 
merger convention with the blessing 
of all sides 

Under the original merger agree 
ment, AF'L’s George Meany and CIO's 
Walter Reuther decided the No. 3 
full-time job in the federation—ranking 
right behind its president and secretary 
treasurer—would go to a CIO man. 
And it was known from the start that 
the man would not be John V. Riffe, 
the present CIO executive vice-presi 
dent and organizing director 

Riffe, of the United Steelworkers, 
was put into the job in 1952 in a com 
promise between USW Pres. David 
McDonald and Reuther after the latter 
won out in a bitter feud over the CIO 
presidency. While conscientious, Riffe 
has never worn well with Reuther and 
some other CIO leaders 
¢ Able—In sclecting a CIO man for 
the new director's post, Reuther faced 
a stiff problem. It was not a job that 
could be dictated by mere patronage; 
the success of the AFL-CIO could de. 
pend upon the director's efforts. 

After mulling over several names, 
Reuther and the CIO executive com 
mittee finally hit on that of Jack 
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DIES TOMORROW... 


M@ Will your business close for a day—or forever? 
@ Will you be forced to sell out—at a loss? 
MH Will you be able to raise enough money to stay in business? 


BE SURE YOU HAVE MONY BUSINESS LIFE! INSURANCE 


TO PROTECT THE LIFE OF YOUR BUSINESS! 


Every partnership runs the risk of being automatically business to the highest bidder, accept an unwelcome 


dissolved because of the death of one of its partners. partner, or borrow the money you'll need to stay in 


business 


That’s why you need the protection of a legal “‘buy- 
and-sell” agreement, adequately backed by MONY 


business life insurance. Your policy will guarantee ready 


Even if you were able to borrow the money, the 
annual interesi charge alone could easily amount to more than 


the annual premium you'd have to pay on a MONT poli y!/ 


cash which will be needed to purchase a deceased ' , , , 
rem ' Why risk everything you've put into your partnership 
partner’s interest—to keep your business going and to . ; 
: Saat j , by waiting too long? Find out more about MONY 
maintain your source of income without interruption. ; ‘ 
, business life insurance today! MONY offices are lo- 


With this protection, you won't have to sell your cated throughout the United States and in Canada. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT MONY BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE, WRITE TODAY! 


Mutual Of New York, Dept @w-115, Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y 
I'd like to find out more about MONY business life insurance 
(please check) 


Vy 
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Livingston. He knew only a week be- 
fore the selection that his name was 
beimg considered, and he got the word 
the night before the announcement. 
Livingston still doesn’t know what his 
new salary will be. 

Many observers were surprised that 
Reuther would choose a man so close 
to his home base. However, no ques- 
tion was raised in the conferences as to 
Livingston's ability to do the job. Even 
Dave McDonald took part in the unan- 
imous concurrence of the executive 
committee and the joint AFL-ClO 
unity subcommittee. The nomination 
is certain to be confirmed by the 
merger convention. 
¢ Farm Boy—The man chosen is a 
22-year veteran of the labor movement 
~all of it in the auto industry. Born 
on a farm near Iberia, Mo., in the foot- 
hills of the Ozarks, Jack Livingston 
still refers to himself as “just a Missouri 
farm boy.” But it has been a long time 
since he followed a plow. 

After two years’ schooling in the 
Iberia high school, Livingston took a 
job in the trim department of GM's 
Fisher Body plant in St. Louis. By 
1933, unionism was bursting the seams 
of the auto industry, and the 25-year- 
old Livingston was a leader in secret 
plant meetings that led to the birth of 
Federal Local Union 18386 of the 
AFL, later UAW Local 25. 

Livingston became president of the 
local in 1934, playing a key role in a 
strike that year. Out of office briefly, 
he returned as president to lead a suc 
cessful strike for recognition in 1936 
37. In 1939, he was tapped as an inter 
national representative in the union's 
GM Dept., and he began his climb 
through the ranks. 

A major post came his way in 1942 
when, he was elected to the executive 
board of the UAW as director of 
Region 5, an eight-state area with head 
quarters in St. Louis. In 1946 and 
1947, he was co-director with Reuther 
of the GM Dept., taking over the post 
alone in 1952. Meanwhile, he also be- 
came head of the aircraft and agricul 
tural implement departments and was 
elected a vice-president in 1947 

Between trade union activities, 
Livingston sandwiched in a job as co- 
ordinator between UAW and CIO's 
Political Action Committee in the 
1948 Presidential election; he presided 
over the first conference of the Auto 
motive & Truck Dept. of the Inter 
national Metalworkers Federation in 
Paris in 1950, and he was a member of 
the National Wage Stabilization Board 
in 1951]. 

Livingston is best known perhaps as 
a negotiator. He served in virtually all 
UAW-GM contract negotiations from 
1942 through 1955. But his organiza- 
tional efforts, which UAW credits with 
increasing membership in Region § 


thirteenfold in Livingston’s first 18 
months as director, helped get the 
union virtually 100% representation 
in eligible GM plants as well as deep 
into the aircraft industry. 
¢ Challenge—Livingston has a jovial, 
likable personality; he is scrupulously 
honest and fair. His staff members 
swear by him. But in negotiations or 
when driving home a point at a union 
meeting, Livingston gets an almost 
fanatical gleam in his eve as he ex- 
muunds on his trade union principles. 
He is not afraid to buck his own mem- 
bers if necessary. After some premature 
work stoppages threatened GM settle- 
ment last June, Livingston laid down 
the law to the erring locals and told 
them to get back to work—or else. 

As organization director of the AFL- 
CIO, Livingston frequently will get in- 
volved in problems outside his auto 
industry experience. He already has 
begun meeting with key unionists to 
explore their minds and _ problems. 
Livingston is frank in acknowledging 
the task and responsibility ahead, but 
he accepts the challenge. 

Meanwhile. the UAW executive 
board has informally selected Pat 
Greathouse, 40, director of Region 4 
with headquarters in Chicago, to te- 

lace Livingston as vice-president, and 

conard Woodcock to replace Living- 
ston as head of UAW’'s GM Dept. 


Rubber Company Vetoes 


Plan to “Police” Plant 


CIO unionists at the U.S. Rubber 
Co, plant in Detroit thought they had 
a fine idea last month for curbing the 
rash of wildcat strikes that have plagued 
tire production there—and have cost 
mt more than $l-million in pay 
this vear alonc 

The plan was to take half of a 
special 1.05¢ hourly pay increase re- 
cently negotiated by the company and 
the United Rubber Workers and spend 
it to pay nine full-time union represent- 
atives. These men would “police” the 
plant and try to see that grievances 
were settled under contract procedures 
and not through “wildcat” force. 

The idea came a cropper when man 
agement turned it down. The company 
pointed out that the 1.05¢ raise— 
part of a larger wage increase negotiated 
im the new national agreement—was for 
the union to split as it saw fit, but only 
under three conditions: (1) to correct 
intra-plant wage inequities, (2) to in- 
crease the night-shift bonus, or (3) to 
be applied as a further general wage 
increase. Paying union representatives 
fitted none of these categories, and the 
company rejected the plan even though 
it praised Local 101 for being concerned 
with the illegal work stoppages. eno 
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When four factories fill the orders— 


Ozalid speeds deliveries 


The company runs four factories. 


Each factory makes certain furniture 
items. Showrooms and salesmen send 
in orders, ranging from single items 
to quantity contracts. And each factory 
ships direct to the buyers. 

Formerly, on receipt of an order, 
separate production orders were typed 
for each factory involved; and later 
invoices were transcribed from the 
production orders. Order processing 
took too long, delayed operations and 
deliveries. Then the company turned 
to Ozalid, 

Now an order is typed complete on 
a translucent form, with items for each 
factory arranged in order. From this 
original, two Ozalid copies are made 


for each factory —with other factory 
items masked out. 

After the order is filled, charges are 
entered on the original order form— 
and Ozalid copies serve as customer 
invoice, and records for shipping, 
sales, accounting. 

The resultant advantages are: order 
processing takes less time, fewer 
people. Back orders are handled more 
easily. Errors are reduced, and retyp- 
ing eliminated. And Ozalid copies cost 


far less than the forms previously used. 


In any office an Ozalid machine 
displaces hand copying and retyping, 
transcribing, and proofreading. You 
make quickly, copies by simply laying 
a translucent original over a sheet of 
sensitized material; and feeding into 


an Ozalid machine. An exact, clear, dry 
copy is ready in less than a minute — 
without photography. A letter size 
sheet costs less than I'r¢! 

Anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn on translucent material can be 
Ozalid copied. Anybody can use an 
Ozalid machine. 

In thousands of offices, Ozalid is 
used for copies of reports, bulletins, 
ledger pages, statements, instruction 
ete. On 
reports, new entries are added to the 


sheets, charts, cumulative 
original, and Ozalid copies made for 
current distribution, 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration, 
Or write 84 Ozaway, Johnson City, 
N.Y. In Canada, Hughes Owens Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


OZALID 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table model, 
handles sheets as wide as 16", 
and can make up to 1000 prints an hour. 









Research Laboratortes 
The Norwich Pharmacai Co., 
Norwich, New York 


LABORATORY SAMPLE FROM 


Nigton-Abbott 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES — 
Designed - Engineered - Constructed 
to answer your needs and the com- 
petition of tomorrow. 

SURVEYS, REPORTS & PROCESS DESION 





Main Otfice 
PLArMrreLD, M. 4. 
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BB od 
is a first essential in equipment 
hased by top Florida hotels 


of Americans have for years considered 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL in Floride 
“xjesirable in the entire nation Scheduled 
ember 1955. opening, the new SEVILLE in 
ch is being built and equipped to assure 
m for splendor that wil! also tive bees 

- is more then coincidence that 
enased hundreds of the Rest-All No "S00 
fer. wie of their quests. Careful investiqa- 
maled that Res-All offers in fullest dearee, 
factors they went most in 4 cheir—com- 
fort, beauty and LASTING QUALITY 


; i The full details prompting their selec- 

et C3 tion are yours for the asking. Write 
-HIO FINE CHAIR 
H 


PUT arm SPECIALISTS 


410 N. =< RD. YOUNGSTOWN. O, 
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In Labor 


Air Line Pilots’ Strike Role 
Invokes Wrath of AFL Council 


AFL’s 17-member executive council last week voted unani- 
mously to suspend the Air Line Pilots Assn.—charging ALPA 
violated trade union principles by allowing members to do the 
work of striking flight engineers (BW—Nov.5’55,p158). 

The AFL pre-merger convention in New York Dec, | must 
ratify the council action. ALPA plans to fight back there. It 
will argue that its charter (signed by AFL in 1931) gives it the 
right to organize “everybody in the plane and cockpit.” 


Auto Workers Seek SUP in Illinois; 
New Jersey O.K.’s Integration 


The United Auto Woikers (CIO) last week lost its important 
bid for Ohio approval of simultaneous public and private unem- 
ployment compensation (BW—Nov.12°55,p33). However, some 
of the gloom was dissipated two days later when New Jersey's 
attorney general ruled that integration is permissible there. 

UAW now plans to seek a favorable administrative opinion on 
SUP in Illinois—where 5.4% of Ford’s UAW workers and 4.6% 
of GM's are employed. If Illinois approves integration, the SUP 
plans negotiated with Ford and General Motors are certain to go 
into effect on schedule June 1, 1956. 


Labor Briefs 


New wage demands were formulated this week by the Textile 
Workers (CIO), which plans to ask raises “commensurate with 
those achieved by other industrial workers” for 75,000 members 
in the South, and by the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers (CIO) 
which wants “substantial” raises in oil and allied industries. 


A contract signed last week by the Packard-Clipper Div. of Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. and United Auto Workers (CIO) generally 
follows Big Three economic terms. There is one difference and 
UAW says it makes the Packard SUP plan the “best in the 
industry,” At Packard, trust fund payments won't be cut when 
reserves drop under a 13°, level; elsewhere, they must be. 


Merger activities next month won't be limited to AFL and CIO. 
‘Lwo major independent union groups—National Independent 
Union Council and Confederated Unions of America (BW—Oct. 
29°55,p158)—will hold a unity meeting in St. Louis. The aim is 
a merger that will protect independents against AFL-CIO. 


Merger with UAW (CIO) was a major issue at last week's con- 


' vention of the United Automobile Workers (AFL) in Cleveland. 


Incumbent officers, opposed to uniting with giant UAW (CIO), 
won a slim victory—291-to-246—over pro-merger opponents. De- 
spite that, insiders at the convention agreed that it will be only a 
question of time before the AFL auto union unites with its long- 
time CIO rival. 
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Noise is no problem in the busy general office of 
the Breeze Corporation, Union City, New Jersey. 
The room is sound conditioned with a noise- 


absorbing ceiling of Armstrong Cushiontone. 


When offices increase business 


without increasing their size, 


executives often find — 


Noise-muffling ceilings and partitions help New York City’s U, S, Industries, Inc., 
maintain employee efficiency and comfort in a relatively confined office area. 


How Sound Conditioning Helps 
Make Better Use of Office Space 


It's not always possible to add office 
space as your business expands. 
Quite often it’s necessary to squeeze 
new people and equipment into 
present space and still maintain 
office efficiency and employee com- 
fort. Many companies are accom- 
plishing this by installing Arm- 
strong sound-conditioning ceilings. 

When an office is sound cdndi- 
tioned, it immediately seems less 
crowded. Noise never gets a chance 
The dis- 
tracting sounds of typewriters, tele- 


to “close in” on people. 


phones, voices, and business ma- 
chines are soaked up before they 
build into annoying racket. Asa re- 


sult, several employees can work 
more efficiently in a relatively con- 
fined area. 

Besides adding valuable quiet, 
these materials often contribute dis- 
tinctive beauty to an office interior, 
provide extra fire safety, and sim- 
plify maintenance. 

The only attention your Arm- 
strong ceiling will need is occasional 
cleaning or repainting. Neither has 
any noticeable effect on the noise- 
absorbing efficiency of Armstrong 
acoustical materials. 

For the complete story on the many 
ways a growing business can benefit 
from modern sound conditioning, 


see your Armstrong Acoustical Con- 
tractor. Meanwhile write for the 
free booklet, “Quiet at Work.” Ad- 
dress Armstrong Cork Company, 
5511 Indian Rd., Lancaster, Penna. 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 
Cushiontone® * Travertone* * Arrestone® 
Minatone® © Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 
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Make your letterhead say 
“This 1s a Fine Firm” 


Well-designed, and on Parsons new cotton fiber paper, 
your stationery can say — without a word typed on it — 
that yours is a dependable organization offering high 
quality products or service. 

Let Lester Beall, one of America’s leading graphic 
arts designers, show you how. He prepared Parsons 
“Letterhead Design Manual” and a copy is yours for the 
asking. In addition to Mr. Beall’s text on this subject 
there are ten new prestige-building stationery designs 
in the portfolio. The paper used in them ranges from 
the finest 100% new cotton fiber writing and bond paper 
to the most economical paper made with new cotton 
fiber. One is on L’Envoi, another on Old Hampden Bond, 
four are on Parsons Bond and four on Heritage Bond. 





If you may soon need 
new business or profes- 
sional stationery, send 
for your free copy of 
Parsons “Letterhead 
Design Manual”. Write 
Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, Department 16, 
Holyoke, Mass. 











PARSONS PAPER 


COMPANY 
More than 100 Years at Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Labor Nose-Count 


New BLS union directory 
shows U.S. labor unions’ 
ranks now total about 18- 
million members. 


No one knows exactly how many 
union members there are in this coun- 
try. But a new Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics study released last week is accepted 
as the closest estimate available. The 
study, the fourth recent BLS survey of 
union membership, is contained in the 
1955 Directory of National and Inter- 
national Unions. 

At the beginning of 1955, the report 
says, about 18-million workers belonged 
to labor unions with headquarters in 
the U. S. The breakdown is: AFL, 
10.9-million; CIO, 5.2-million; unaffili 
ated, 1.8-million. 

So, when AFL and CIO merge, the 
new organization will claim about 16.1- 
million members. These figures include 
slightly more than I-million union 
members located outside the U. S., 
most of them in Canada. 
¢ Growth—Since the last published 
BLS study in 1951, union membershi 
has climbed about 1-million, although 
there was no gain at all in 1954. 

Labor has had a spectacular growth 
in the 20 years since the passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935. From 3.5-million 
in 1935, membership has risen to its 
current height—a five-fold increase. 
But, since 1945, growth has been slow. 
The increase has been only 3.5-million 
in 10 years. And, when reckoned as a 
——- of the work force, union 
membership has had only an insignifi- 
cant increase—from 22% in 1945, to 
25% this year. 

Within AFL and CIO are pools of 
union membership varying greatly in 
size. For example, the two largest CIO 
unions, United Auto Workers, with 
over 1.2-million members and the steel- 
workers, with about the same number, 
account for almost half the total CIO 
membership. Some locals are bigger 
than international unions. The 45,- 
000 to 50,000 members of UAW Local 
600 make it bigger than some 124 in- 
ternationals. 

International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers (AFL) Local 3, with 30,- 
000*members, is larger than at least 73 
internationals. But as BLS points out, 
a union's size sometimes may not be 
so important as how strategically it is 
situated in an industry. 

BLS estimates that almost 1-million 
members were not covered by its sur- 
vey—they were cither excluded from 
union reports for some reason or they 
belonged to independent unions with- 
out interstate contracts. [1 
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If it weren’t for brand names 


You’d have to be a tailor 
to know a good suit 


buying. It pays to find out about 
them in this magazine. They can 
help you cut down on buying mis- 
takes, get more for your money. 


You never see the most important 
parts of a suit, thousands of in- 
side stitches, padding, stiffening 
and seams. But if they’re not 
right, your suit won’t look like 
much in a very short while. 

As a customer, it’s up to you to 
get the beat suit for your money. 

How do you do it? How can you 
pick one suit out of hundreds in a 
store, and know vou’re right? In 
fact, how can you be sure you're 
right about anything you buy? 


The answer is simple. You fol- 
low the first rule of safe and sound 
buying: 
A good brand 
is your best guarantee 

No matter what kind of product 
you're buying, you know a good 
brand won't iet you down. The 
maker stands back of it, ready to 
make good if you’ re not satisfied. 
And so—you know you're right. 

The more good brands you 
know, the surer you are about 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 
Incorporated 


A Non-Profit Educational Foundation 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Wall St. Talks... 


... about Winchell’s tips 
... borrowing rates .. . stock 
split rumors... a toll road's 


troubles. 
Winchell is tippi the market 
again. Last Sunday's “buy” suggestion 


was Union Pacific common, which was 
zlready up sharply on stock-split rumors. 
Monday morming the stock finally 
opened, two hours late, at $188—up $8 
from previous close, $49 from the 
October low. 


In the money market: Business loans 
of New York's leading banks jumped 
last week to more than $8.8-billion, 
highest ever, and the banks’ borrowings 
at the Fed rose past $500-million, high 
est in more than two years... . The 
Treasury's average borrowing rate was 
sharply up on this week's 91-day bill 
offering. An earlier three-week drop 
had sent the rate down from 2.33% 
(a 24-year high) to 2.03%. This week 
it shot back to 2.25%. 


Some of the Street's latest rumor 
crop: Kennecott Copper will soon pro- 
pose 4 2-for-] stock split... . Du Pont 
common will be split 5-for-] before the 
year ends. .. . Reynolds Metals is buy- 
ing into Crown Cork & Seal with a 
merger in mind, 


Not all toll roads are 
investors are learning. 
son: West Virginia Tur ike Authority 
bonds. ‘Traffic on the pike (BW—May 
8'54,p190) has fallen far below esti- 
mates for its first year. Earnings avail 
ible for debt service this year may not 
$2.5-million; interest require- 
ments run to twice that amount, The 
road recently raised toll rates, but some 
Streeters think a reorganization will 
eventually prove necessary. Bond hold 
ers evidently agree: The authority's 
}}s of 1989 that brought 99% of par 
when they were issued in 1952 can now 
be picked up at below 70 


with gold, 
Their latest les- 


exceed 


Market letter gleanings: The recent 
“certainly . . . an expression of 
confidence that cannot be ignored.” 
(Bache & Co.) . “Avoid the com- 
mon pitfalls of overconfidence and un- 
reasoned confidence.” (Thomson & 
McKinnon) “The market from a 
technical angle has reached a point 
where it is entitled to some profit- 
taking.” (Filor, Bullard & Smyth). . . 
“The pessimists have been thoroughly 
punished now.” (Walston & Co.) . . 
“The market has accumulated enough 
risk to justify a cautious attitude.” 
(Arthur Wiesenberger & Co.) 


rise 
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THE BULL MARKET: In Gear Again 
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But How Good Is the Engine? 


The bull is up off his haunches and 
running hard again—or at least so it 
would seem. This week the stock mar- 
ket, as measured by Standard & Poor's 
50-industrial index, boomed to a new 
peak, eclipsing the historic high-water 
mark set on Sept. 23. Most of the other 
stock averages were either at or very 
near new highs, too, and the amount of 
exuberance you felt this weck could 
well depend on what average you read 
(BW —Oct.29'55,p1 30). 

You would think there would be 
much dancing in the canyons of Wall 
Street, as the bull market flexed its 
muscles impressively again—Monday’s 
gain of 14.1 points in S&P’s 50 indus- 
trials was the best since Sept. 27, and 
second best this year. But a nagging 
question was haunting investors, mar- 
ket analysts, and customers’ brokers: 
If the market was technically unsound 
in September, as most ae it was 
after the Eisenhower heart attack 
knocked the market down hard, then 
what is its position now? Is it any 
sounder? 

* Pointers—One of Wall Street's top 
technical analysts has this ready answer: 
The market is actually in worse shape 
now than it was on Sept. 23. He bases 
this conclusion on a number of factors, 
all of which point to the same thing. 
For one, the number of issues —— 
new highs has steadily decrease 


through the year. At the July highs for 
the stock averages, there were 190 new 
highs by individual issues. The ce 
tember highs for the averages brought 
170 individual highs. And last week, 
when the averages nudged near the 
September a. there were only 68 
new individual highs. 

In terms of number of issues ad- 
vancing or declining, too, this market 
hasn't performed so well lately as it 
did in September. On Monday, for 
instance, while 615 issues advanced on 
the day, nearly an equal number cither 
declined or didn't move at all. 

Another market technician, Harold 
Clayton of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
has also pointed out that the recovery 
since Sept. 26 hasn't been so wide- 
spread as it looks. Of a total 1,028 
common issues, 11% were up five to 
as much as 56 points in that period. 
(The big gainer was American-Hawaiian 
Steamship.) Another 34% of the total 
were up Ne one and four points. 
But the majority of the issues—nearly 
55%—were cither unchanged, lower, or 
up less than one point. 
¢ Selective—Al! of these analyses point 
up one thing: The market is tremend- 
ously selective, probably more so than 
at any time this year. The selectivity 
even shows up within the various aver- 
ages and indexes themselves. For in- 
stance, S&P’s 50 industnals (page 180) 
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How competitive pricing 
in transportation would help you 


In most American businesses, the benefits of greater 
efficiency can be passed on promptly to the public. In 
the transportation business, however, this is not always 
the case. 

Consider what has happened on the railroads: 

In the last 30 years the speed of the average freight 
train has gone up more than 50 per cent; the load has 
nearly doubled and the hourly output of transporta- 
tion has increased nearly three times. 

To make possible these and other gains in efficiency, 
the railroads have spent, since the end of World War 
Il, nearly $11,000,000,000 — every dollar of which 
was financed by the railroads themselves. 

But — as is shown in the report of a special Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President — government 
regulation frequently denies to the public the benefit 
of the lower costs of the most economical form of 
transportation, so as to protect the traffic and revenues 
of carriers with higher costs. The result, as the Cabinet 
Comunittee says, is that shippers and, ultimately, the 


consuming public must pay more for freight trans- 
portation than would otherwise be necessary. 


What can be done to correct this 
unhealthy situation? 


The special Cabinet Committee recommended that 
railroads and other forms of regulated transportation 
be given greater freedom to base their prices on their 
own natural advantages. At the same time, govern- 
ment regulation would continue to prevent charges 
which are unreasonably high or unreasonably low, 
or are unduly discriminatory. 

This would make it possible to pass on the benefits 
of the most efficient operations to shippers, producers 
and retailers, and to the consuming public which in 
the end pays all transportation costs. 

Bills based or Cabinet Committee recommendations 
have been introduced in Congress. For full informa- 
tion about this vital subject, write for the booklet, 
“WHY NOT LET COMPETITION Work?” 


Association of American Railroads 
925 Transportation Building * Washington 6, D. C. 
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going-—make it grow in 
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this business guide P 
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aried, é¢earty-cut 
pointers rules, and 
methods that you have 
seen in a long time, 
Big business plans 


and controls ite opera- 
tions, and rune every 
department according 
to tested fundamentals, 


You ean wee the same 
Approach the same 
profit-bullding ides [V———e_—= 
and methods, whether 


you have «a “hall-room” service company or 
a nice-sised manufacturing plant, with the 
ald of thie book. It covers every depart- 
ment of the business; gives scores and 
scores of pointers, drawn from the experi- 
ence of businesses, both those that have 
ceeded and those that have failed 


Second Sdition Just Published 
J. K, LASSER’S 


HOW TO RUN A 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Hevised by Sidney Preran 
Director, J, K, Lasser Tax Institute 


Second Edition. 348 pages, 6x9, $4.95 


The suther covers all the avenues and 
bywase you ean follow for examination of 
your business in all of ite parts. Whether 
your whole merchandising program needs 
strengthening, for instance, or you need a 
better grade of help-—whether you are try- 
ne to buy a whole business or just want to 
bulld up a geod matiing list-—-whether you 
ould benefit from more informative ac- 
ounting and reeords or from better light- 
ing in your plant--the guiding facts you 
need are here, from the experience of a 
man who has consulted intimate! with 
hundreds of businesses, both healthy and 
niling 
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show only six issues scoring new highs 
on Monday, when the index itself hit 
its high. And 15 of the 50 are between 
5% and 10% below their 1955 highs, 
with another 22 issues more than 10% 
below their 1955 highs. 

¢ Who Buys?—Wall Strecters, eving 
some of the market's gyrations lately, 
are asking what would seem to be an 
clementary question; Who is buying 
the fast-moving leaders? One Streeter, 
who has many institutional accounts, 
says his customers aren’t buying heavily 
in those issues that are spinning up- 
ward so fast—they’re too expensive at 
current prices. Even brokers with many 
large individual accounts say the buy- 
ing isn’t being done primarily by the 
seasoned investor ! 


The answer, say these Streeters, can 
be found in the market action of in- 
dividual issues themselves. Speculative 
froth is much in evidence, and stock 
split rumors, extra dividend tips, and 
other such scuttlebutt is promoting the 
get-rich-quick fever of the boardroom 
speculators. 

You see the fever working in reverse, 
too. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. this 
week boosted its dividend on good earn- 
ings, but its stock sold off $4.12. The 
“smart money” had been betting on a 
stock split. Eastman Kodak raised its 
dividend from 50¢ to 60¢ per share and 
declared a 25¢ extra, But no stock split 
that the speculators had been promisin 
themseives—so the stock sold off $3.3 
that dav 


The Cross Currents Within an Index 


1955 Range Od Recent Recent Level es. 
High Low Low Level 1055 High Od. Low 
on ceauete & POOR'S 
-INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
(1926 = 100) 493.5 355.2 428.8 495.5 O- +415.1% 
COMPONENTS 

Allied Chemica! & Dye $122.75 $93.00 399.25 $111.00 -~ 96% +11.8% 
American Airlines aor 29.12 20.30 21.87 24.25 ~16.7 +109 
American Can 45.25 $8.25 42.12 “475 - 1.1 +62 
American Rad. & Stan. Sanitary .. 27.37 21.25 21.75 23.62 13.7 +86 
American Smelting & Refining $8 37 #0 62 45.00 4 50 —15.2 +100 
American Tobacco 70. 50 62.62 74.25 77.62 - 2.4 + 4.5 
Armour & Company 16.37 13.50 13.50 15.75 - 3.8 +16.7 
Bethlehem Steel 165.12 101.50 143.25 155.37 ~ 5.9 + 3.5 
Burroughs Corp vs 4.25 22.87 25.00 27.75 -19. 0 +110 
CIT Pinancial Corp 50.37 42.9 43.12 48 00 -— 4.7 +11.3 
Celanese Corp 26.25 19.12 20 00 19.75 ~24.8 - 1.3 
Chrysler Corp bane ’ 99 &7 66.12 90 00 94 87 ~ 50 + 5.4 
Cincinnati Milling Machine. babe 75.00 59° SO 64 80 71.00 - 5.3 +10.1 
Commercial Credit....... 57.25 46.25 48 00 54.12 - $.5 +12.8 
Dow Chemical 6 00 43.12 51.00 $7.25 ~ 4.6 +12.3 
Rastman Kodak were, 67.00 74.25 86.87 07 +17.0 
General Poods 90 00 75.00 76.00 0 0 ° +184 
General Motors 54.00 29.87 43.50 54.00 0 +24.1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 66.25 50.75 55.62 62.62 - $3.5 +12.6 
International Harvester 41.12 35.12 45.12 %.12 12.2 +28 
International Nickel a7 62 $7.12 “0 30 79 75 90 +14.7 
International Paper 117.50 42.00 00.75 113.87 -~ 3.1 +130 
Johns- Manville 97.00 77.30 77.50 91.25 5.9 +17.7 
Kennecott Copper 129.50 o8 75 101.00 120.62 69 +194 
Loew's, Ine 24.62 17.50 18.87 20 00 ~18.8 +690 
Lone Star Cement “oo 25 56.00 $8.25 65 00 ~ 6.1 +11.6 
May Dept. Stores 44.25 33.75 37.50 42.00 5.1 +12.0 
Monsanto Chemical : $2.62 $2.62 41.62 46.25 12.1 +13.1 
National Biscuit > eaen 45.25 17.50 9 00 9.357 -13.0 +09 
National Cash Register... ........ceseees 47.00 33.50 33.87 37.25 ~20.7 +10 0 
National Dairy Products...........see0se- 45.62 57.50 8 00 #0 62 10 +69 
Ps. ds pada’ 0 ccc ceed ene $5.37 36.75 42.25 46.37 16.3 +98 
St. Joseph Lead... .....sceees ° a 40.00 4.00 050 8 ~0.0 +12.5 
Schenley Industries bape cose 27.37 20.00 20.00 21.25 —22.4 +63 
Sears Roebuck & Co... coves 117.00 74.50 i125 118.87 - 3.5 +11.5 
Standard Brands............ +. +sseeewees 41.25 % 62 17.00 47 62 ~ 88 + 1.7 
Bees Ge Ge. o be. .. . . «) Vtewbece 98.75 75.25 79.00 87 62 ~11.3 +100.9 
LE ee 149.37 106 62 121.50 148 87 -~ 0.3 +22.5 
Be. We GROUND bocce ce ges ss tre epoeeee 29 0 24.25 24.62 25.75 —11.2 + 46 
BREED GB, Vecebicccodece.scveveciese 120 87 83.50 99.00 119.75 ~ 09 +21.0 
Twentieth Century-Pox............ 41.62 25 12 26.12 27.75 —$2.2 + 6.2 
Underwood Corp... ......esue 43.12 0 “4 25 “75 ~14.8 + 7.3 
Union Carbide & Carbon..... 116.25 37 62 108 87 ~ 6.3 +12.7 
United Aircraft... .......+.. 64.62 “4.0 $1.12 64.25 -~ 06 +25.7 
U. 8. Gypsum oebeces 335 00 214.0 281 00 294 0 12.2 + 4.34 
U. 8. Rubber ovesese $1.37 399 62 41.75 45.25 ~i1.9 + 8.4 
U. S. Steel be neend P 62.25 33.75 $2.12 $7.12 -— 8.2 +96 
Westinghouse Air Brake > 32.62 25.12 25.25 27.12 —~6.9 + 7.4 
Westinghouse Electric ; 83.25 53.25 53.25 $7.37 -~3i.1 +77 
PF. W. Woolworth setae $2.87 45.75 47.50 48.75 - 7.8 + 2.4 
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Another Moore first 





Does 12 jobs in l 


This array of forms folds neatly into 

the register .. . a portable model designed for 
on-the-spot writing. The form is a 

Moore ‘first’ and is the fastest known method of 
preparing handwritten records. industry 

uses Moore register forms hundreds of ways to keep 
its work moving and under control. Stores write up 
sale after sale in a few pencil strokes, without handling 
torms or carbons. Each form is complete with 

copies, a numerically controlled record. A housing 
project manager, supervising repairs, uses a 

specially tailored system to do 12 accounting jobs. 


Ask the Moore man about this great timesaver. 








This coal circulator weighs 539 pounds. It's 
bound crate. Total man-hours for packing come to just 6 minutes, 


bled on base of wire- 





Woter heater bases cre bolted to wirebound crcte bose before 


assembly. At this point, only 3 minutes are ded toc 





Appliance maker uses 17 General-engineered 
wirebounds to cut packing costs on 47 items 


Gray and Dudley Co., Nashville, Tenn., obtained the 
figures on packing and shipping costs using wire- 
bounds designed by General Box Company, and com- 
pared these with the costs of making their own ship- 
ping crates. The study covered 47 different designs 
and sizes of electric water heaters, electric and gas 
ranges, oil circulators, coal circulators, cast iron 
ranges, army ranges, and their spare parts. Wire- 
bounds won a clean decision. 


Comparison was made on the basis of man-hours 
for packing, shipping weights, and over-all packing 
costs. In the case of a 539-pound coal circulator, for 
example, the saving was 80% in man-hours, 10% in 
shipping weight, and 16% in over-all packing cost, 


Engineered Containers for Every Shipping Need 


Wirebound Crates and Boxes © Generalift Pallet Boxes ¢ Corrugated 
Fiber Boxes © Cleated Corrugated and Watkins-Type Boxes © Stitched 
Panel Crates @ All-Bound Boxes 


The assembly and packing operations were inte- 
grated to save handling costs; noise and dust were 
eliminated, and the appearance of the products in 
transit was improved. The crated products have a 
Safe Transit O.K., too. 


It's easy to find out how much General-engineered 
wirebounds can save you. Let us send a man. No 
obligation. Just write General Box. 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; 
Detroit; Kansas City; Louisviile; Milwaukee; Sheboy- 
gan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box Company 
of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box 
Company, Inc., Houston, 


Genetal Box 


1805 Miner Street, Des Plaines, Ill. 


* * 2 * * 





plete crating. 









PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A question likely at least to pass through the back of the mind of an 
NOV. 19, 1955 executive who is negotiating for a new job is: “Should I ask for a contract?” 


Nine times out of 10, say top-job counselors, the answer should be no— 
when it’s a condition of employment. Only under unusual circumstances, 
when the job contains certain kinds of risk to security, should a top man 
even consider such a contract. Another exception covers an entirely differ- 
ent situation—it is the deferred-compensation contract (BW—Jul.23’55,p41). 


Generally speaking, asking for a job contract with a solid, well-estab- 
A BUSINESS WEEK lished company is a mistake for a simple reason: It is bound to give the 
company the impression that you lack confidence either in the employer or— 

even more important—in your own ability. 





SERVICE 


Why is this true? Simply because one of the most basic elements in the 
relationship between a man and his employer is good will. The question 
of a contract in a normal situation doesn’t even arise until there has been a 
meeting of minds—in other words, the element of good will already exists. 


But as soon as a contract is decided upon, a third party (the lawyer) 
enters the picture. His job is to get as much as he can for his client, to 
point out to him where the cther party is taking advantage of him. 


The result almost inevitably, in a standard position with a good, well- 
managed company, is to whittle away that intangible sense of mutuality of 
feeling. 

(The company has responsibility here, too. It should explain to the 
prospective employee both the specific job and the company itself in 
enough detail so that he understands everything involved clearly. If this is 
done, the chances are that the man won't feel the need for a contract.) 


On both sides, there are often a lot of practical drawbacks as well to a 
contract. For the employee, it can fix his salary so that he will not get the 
benefit of raises he might otherwise get, for example. And he may cut him- 
self off from future stock or bonus plans. 


The company usually takes an even greater risk. It has to guarantee 
the most—salary, working conditions, and the like. As a result, it is going 
to make a much more careful appraisal—and final selection—of a prospec- 
tive employee who demands a contract. 


The reason is that the employer’s reputation is at stake. If he makes 
a contract with a man for two years, say, and the man does a noticeably 
poor job, it’s a reflection on the company’s management. 


By contrast to all this, there are situations where an employee is not 
only justified in demanding a contract; he is foolhardy not to. One example: 
A company, deep in the red, decides to make one last stab at survival. It 
needs an expert in the field to come in from outside to make the attempt. 
It figures it can give him two years to make the company sink or swim. 


Any expert called into such a job should certainly have a contract. He 
is risking time, money, and—most important—his reputation. He has every 
right to indemnify himself against failure. 


Moreover, he should get good money for such a job. One way is through 
stock options or specified bonuses. 


The same thing applies when an older man gives up a retirement or 
PAGE 183 pension plan and security in one company to go to a new job in a well- 
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established company. He has a right to demand both a contract and above 
normal compensation for a specific job. 


In most normal situations, however, you are at a greater advantage if 
you don’t ask for a contract. If you feel the need for one when you are 
negotiating with a sound company, the chances are that you shouldn’t take 
the job. 


—eo— 


It’s not wise to certify a check unless it’s required by a particular trans- 
action, such as a real-estate deal. Be especially careful about giving a cer- 
tified check to someone whose integrity you question. 


The reason is that once you have certified a check you'll have a hard 
time stopping payment on it if the need arises. Banks will stop payment 
only if the check is lost, strayed, or stolen. In addition, the bank generally 
requires that the maker put up an indemnity bond double the amount of 
the check. 


When you certify a check, the money is immediately taken from your 
account and placed in a special certified-check account of the bank. Pay- 
ment of the check then becomes the obligation of the bank. 


Only the face of the check is certified—that is, the bank guarantees to 
pay only the basic amount involved; it does not guarantee the validity of any 
endorsements. (As a general practice, banks will not certify checks payable 
to cash or bearer.) 


On the other side of the fence, you can have certified a check that some- 
one else has made out to you, if you doubt its validity. But don’t do this 
unless you are really concerned. After all, it indicates to the drawer your 
lack of faith in his credit standing. 


Note for tired executives: A new type of electric massage cushion can 
be used in your office chair to pep up circulation—or relax you if run at low 
speed. Called the “Cyclo-Massage,” its makers (Niagara Mfg. and Dis- 
tributing Corp.) insist that instead of vibration, this cushion provides a circu- 
lar action similar to massage. It sells for around $100. 


Note for your calendar: Dec. 1 is the deadline for filing a new with- 
holding certificate if there has been a change in the number of your exemp- 
tions—such as a new baby, for example—which lowers the amount of your 
withholding. 


A new plastic world globe, measuring 18 in. in diameter, has just been 
put on the market by Hammond Map Co. It can be deflated, folded into a 
small package. A grease crayon can be used to chart routes, then erased. 
Price: around $20, including a wrought-iron stand. 


—o— 


Manners and modes: Your Thanksgiving-Christmas-New Year’s turkeys 
will cost about the same as last year—but remember that hens usually run 
about 5¢ per lb. more than toms. . . . The two-story home is staging a come- 
back, particularly in the East. . . . One distiller has a holiday decanter, de- 
signed by Raymond Loewy, that can be converted into a table lamp in 
eight seconds. 

Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the Nev. 16, 1905, lseue—Basiness Week, 580 W. 42nd St. New York, WN. Y. 








Cutaway of “Electroaire” 
Valve shows solenoid control unit at right end. 


Tiny eight-volt coil that energizes the 
solenoid is shown actual size at right. 

It is manufactured and encapsulated by 
Deluxe Coils, Inc., Wabash, Ind. 


Seven Bellows Air Motors manufactured 
by The Bellows Co., Akron, Ohio, are used 
in transmission gear hobbing machine above. 













Solenoid coils encased in BAKELITE Epoxy Resin 
rack up 50,000,000 cycle service record! 


Heart of this Bellows Air Motor is a 
unique 4-way directional valve 
which is air-powered but electrically 
controlled. Two built-in solenoid 
control units act as “triggers” to re- 
lease and direct the air pressure. 
Completely enclosing and sealing 
these solenoid coils in Bake.iTe 
Brand Epoxy Resin makes them du- 
rable and trouble-free. The manu- 
facturer guarantees them against 
burnout, states that operating records 
of 50,000,000 cycles or more without 


maintenance are quite common! 

Bake.ite Epoxy Resins—available 
in many different types—are widely 
used for potting and encapsulating. 
They resist moisture, oils, grease, 
chemicals, and most acids and alka- 
lies. Easily poured as a liquid, they 
cure at room or moderately elevated 
temperatures. Their dielectric and 
adhesive properties are excellent. 
For more specific information and a 
list of suppliers, write today to De- 
partment KN-14.. 











| 
BAKELITE 


RAN 


EPOXY RESINS 





BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 











The Airplane Tries New Shapes 


Not since the days when the aircraft 
industry was shifting from wood and 


fabric to all-metal skins has there been 
such vocal divergence of opinion and 
such high-stake betting on the best de 
sign for the flying machine of tomor 
row. At the moment the race is wide 
open 

Entry fee for the race—the research 
and development costs needed to nurse 
an idea along to the prototype stage— 
has been on the order of $100-million 
This astronomical figure has not re 
stricted the field noticeably. Included 
in the race are the profiles above—delta 
wings, needle noses, cruciform tails, 
vertical risers, wasp waists, and saucers. 
These changes from the conventional 
have burst upon the public conscious- 
ness se recently that the average father 
is hard pressed to explain their signifi- 
cance to his cight-yearold son who 
wants to know why an airplane stays up. 
* Saucer, Now—In announcing the 
latest entry in the race, the saucer 
(Avro Aircraft Ltd., of Canada, holds a 
U.S. Air Force development contract 
for this), Air Force Secy. Donald A. 
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Quarles said: “We are entering a period 
of aviation technology in which aircraft 
of unusual configuration and flight 
characteristics will begin to appear.” His 
sober and carefully worded pronounce- 
ment could be the understatement of 
the month. Still, it focuses attention 
on the unresolved controversies that 
have forced aircraft designers and engi- 
neers into extreme positions 

Contradictory problems in three 
areas have driven the designers into 
their present dilemma 

* Higher speed. Speed is still the 

most important single characteristic of 
the airplane. The military, faced with 
the job of delivering atomic bombs, has 
put an even greater premium on speed 

for speed will help its planes get to 
their targets and get away from the 
lethal blast of the bombs they deliver. 

Designers have been able to buy 
speed, but not without paying the cost 
of lesser stability and shorter range in 
tneir airplanes. In addition, the drive 
for sel has brought the designers up 
against the difficult problems of aero 
dynamic drag and thermal heating. 





¢ Less concrete. Long runways are 
becoming prohibitively expensive for the 
military. Noisy takeoffs and landing: 
raise a public relations problem for Civi 
airports bordered by residential areas 
Any means to slow down landing anc 
take off speeds, to reduce approachs 
shorten runways, is obviously of im 
mense value to civil and military avia 
tion. While designers have produced 
means of getting planes off the grounc 
vertically, they have always done so at : 
sacrifice in forward speed. 

¢ Human reflexes. Although de 
signers and engineers can develop new 
airplanes that fly faster, higher, anc 
perhaps farther than conventional types 
their models must still obev natura 
laws. If they're manned, the men in 
side them will still be normal terrestria 
airmen. Designers know how to pre 
tect the pilot against the cold of the 
upper atmosphere and the heat of super 
sonic speed, how to bolster his sense: 
with electronic instruments. But con 
trol of the new planes is getting close 
to the limit of human capacity, and the 
cost of keeping a pilot in a plane is 
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high. This raises these questions in 
some minds: Should man try to fly at 
all in new military planes? Shouldn't 
we shift to missiles, which are much 
cheaper? 


1. Ever Faster 


The over-riding consideration in de- 
signing tomorrow's airplanes and guided 
missiles is speed. The goal was not set 
by industry. It’s merely a reflection in 
our air defense arm of the race with 
Russia. John F. Victory, executive 
secretary of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, helped put the 
results of this competition in perspec- 
tive: 

eIn the 36 years between the 
Wright brothers’ flights at Kitty Hawk 
(in 1903) and the start of World War 
II (in 1939), the top speed of the air- 
plane was pushed steadily to 469 mph. 
—the record set by a German Messer- 
chmitt fitted with a special engine. ‘The 
average annual rate of increase was 
about 12 mph. 

¢In the eight years between 1939 
and the time when man first reached 
supersonic speed (in 1947) the average 
annual advance in speed was about 25 
mph. 

¢ In the six years from 1947 to the 
achievement, in 1953, of what’s still 
the highest officially disclosed speed— 
1,650 mph.—the average annual Bl 
was about 165 mph. That record was 
set by Air Force Maj. Charles Yeager in 
the X-1A, a Bell Aircraft Co. experi- 
mental plane. What advances a 
been made since then have not been 
revealed. 
¢ Guides Ahead—Production aircraft 
usually lags several years behind experi- 
mental ite in speed. It’s fairly safe 
to say, Saneter, that by 1960, produc- 
tion airplanes for the military will be 
streaking across the skies at more than 
1,000 mph. 

Looking back at the speed curve, it 
appears that commercial aviation fol- 
lows military aviation, too, but with a 
lag of 10 to 15 years. The 1939 Messer- 
chmitt speed corresponds to the 1952 
operational speed of the British Comet. 
lhe 350 mph. of production military 
planes in the early war years corresponds 
to the 360 mph. of today’s DC-7. In 
this light, the prediction of Trans 
World Airlines Pres. Ralph S$. Damon 
that commercial planes of 1975 will be 
capable of hitting 1,000 mph. is right 
on the curve. It seems likely, too, that 
commercial planes will retain their con- 
ventional shapes for another three to 
four years. 

So it’s to the military experiments 
that you must look for the guide to the 
shape of the new aircraft. As in the 
race for speed, so in the race for new 
designs: The military is the pace-setter 
in aviation. And today, military air- 
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the Defense Dept. thinks the Air Force's 
model might appear. 


2 Convair's F-102A Delta displays jet 
planes, latest fashion—the wasp waist 
which helps give it supersonic speed. 






3 For Mach 3 (2,000 mph.) speeds, 
Douglas X-3 research plane gets stubby 
wings and needle nose, 





4 For vertical take-off, Convair XFY-1’'s 
fullspan elevons are combined eleva- 
tors and ailerons. 





McDonnell Aircraft Corp.'s F-101A 
Voodoo rides through sonic barrier on 
its razor-thin wings. 
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ATLANTIC 
PAPERS 


Steel companies consume tre- 
mendous quantities of paper 
each year, And, as you would 
expect in a volume purchase, 
many papers are tested for ap- 
pearance, ‘‘feel”’, and quality. 

When 8 of the 9 largest steel 
companies in America choose 
Atlantic Papers — for letter- 
heads or office forms — you 
know they have based the 
choice on proven performance. 

Doesn’t this indicate that 
Atlantic Papers warrant a test 
in your business? Doesn’t it 
suggest that you might get 
better results with Atlantic — 
the leading business paper in so 
many of America’s leading 
businesses? 


ATLANTIC SOND — A qeouinsly 
watermarked bond pa ‘or crisp, 
clean letterheads, enve and of- 
fice forms. 


ATLANTIC MiIMEO — A 
quality, mimeo that 
smoothly, runs well — . 


fect for in Ye 
forma, d ‘ 

ATLANTIC LEDGER — A tough, 
amooth sheet that gives out- 


standing performance in of- 
fice or bookkeeping forms 
. . » Or wherever you need a 
paper that stands up. 






FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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plane designers, pressed on by the in- 
cessant demand for speed and radical 
improvements in maneuverability, are 
finding that perfection of design is more 
im mt now than ever before. 

n the past, the difference between 
an optimum design and a second-best 
design might have meant, at most, the 
loss of only a few miles an hour in an 
eer cruising speed. Today, the 
difference can he measured in hundreds 
of miles an hour. 

The “right” design may achieve the 
supersonic speed desired. The “wrong” 
design, with the same power plant, may 
be unable to get through the transonic 
zone, 

This is where the high entry fees 

come in. Lack of mathematical meth- 
ods for predicting theoretically the 
aerodynamic behavior of a new design, 
means that performance data must 
obtained through exhaustive tests in 
wind tunnels, And some problems can’t 
even be imagined until a prototype is 
in the air with a man on board to tell 
the designers what's wrong. 
* No Ban Answer—Each entry 
in the aircraft design race solves at least 
one major design problem, according to 
Dr. Hugh Dryden, NACA director. 
But, he says, no design solves all the 
problems. 

For example, an aircraft designed to 
penetrate the sound barrier and mini- 
mize shock wave drag is made thinner 
in every dimension, for the reason that 
it’s easier to force a pointed object 
through a medium than a blunt one. 
But the thinness that gets the plane 
through the sound barrier also gets it 
in trouble with the heat barrier. At 
supersonic reaper friction in the air 
next to the skin of the airplane develops 
temperatures high enough to melt, even 
vaporize, most metals quickly. Pointed 
bodies and sharp leading edges are at a 
disadvantage under such conditions. 
While they have low aerodynamic drag, 
they tend to absorb heat more readify 
than blunt shapes, and have less mate- 
rial in which to store it. 
¢ Deltas and Razors—Wing design 
raises the same dilemma. Some design- 
ers are pushing razor-thin straight wings 
to reduce drag to a minimum. The 
problems of heat absorption and the 
practical considerations of wing strength 
and load carrying capacity have led 
others to retain thickness and compen- 
sate for drag by sweeping back the 
wings into an inverted V. Still others 
have compromised by molding the same 
wing area in a triangular or delta shape 
to provide more length for attachment 
to the fuselage. 

Heat isn’t the only problem. An air- 
plane’s stability can suffer, too, when 
designers fit it with unconventionally 
shaped wings. The wings may give the 
aircraft extra speed, but, when a high- 
speed plane is maneuvering, its fuselage 


may block the flow of air around the 
tailplane surfaces unless the tail is also 

igned. If air flow is blocked from 
the tail, the plane may wrest itself from 
the pilot's control. Sudden violent 
stresses may produce wobbling. If the 
stresses are severe enough the plane may 
break up. 

Searching for a solution, some design- 
ers have turned to the cruciform tail. 
This is a four fin arra t, similar 
to that on a bomb, and it provides a 
control surface below the titeloge as 
well as above. 

*« Compromise—So, as the search goes 
on, it becomes clearer that the success 
of a new airplane depends as much on 
its designer's ingenuity in making com- 
romises—in sacrificing a little speed 
ere for a little more stability or heat 
resistance there—as on his achievement 
of a design that’s focused only on 


speed. 
ll. Getting Into the Air 


Through the cold war the pressure 
for higher speeds has been greatest, but 
designers still have not neglected the 
lower end of the speed scale. They have 
been searching steadily for means to re- 
duce aircraft landing and take-off speeds, 
to operate airplanes from unprepared 
fields, and, ultimately, to achieve suc- 
cessful vertical fight. 

The helicopter, the vertical take-off 
plane, the boundary-layer control, the 
thrust vector, and now the “flying 
saucer” are among the answers they 
have offered. 
¢ Old Problem—Possibly the most 
promising means they have offered for 
getting airplanes off the ground and 

ck on to it at slower speeds is the 
system of boundary-layer control. 

The boundary-layer is a phenomenon 
that has always dogged peat sce When 
a plane is airborne, the air close to its 
wings or fuselage tends to move along 
with the plane itself. In effect, the 
plane is wrapped in a blanket of still 
air. If this blanket is of any thickness, 
control surfaces can become unwork 
able—they have no airflow to bite into. 
Even when the blanket is thin it can 
trigger turbulence at the rear of the 
plane and make control difficult, espe- 
cially at landings and take-offs. 

In the days a propellor-driven planes, 
designers tried to remove this blanket 
by installing a compressor in the plane 
to force the still air away from the air- 
craft's control surfaces. The method 
wasn't practical—the compressors were 
always too heavy. 

Today, the turbojet engine, swallow- 
ing air and pouring it out behind the 
moving aircraft, can supply the pres- 
sure needed to shift the dangerous 
blanket of still air. Hoses, operating like 
vacuum cleaners in reverse, bleed off 
some of the turbojet’s thrust push air 
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Paes! 


Can YOU Answer These Important Questions 
about YOUR BUSINESS? 


If your answer is YES to one or both 
questions ... then you need Hertz Truck 
Rental Service! It saves you money 
...8ave you many headaches... pro- 
vides you with trucks ONLY when you 
need them ...and you pay ONLY for 
as long as you use them. 


Hertz Truck Rental 

Service is complete ! 
Hertz furnishes everything but the 
driver! At no extra cost, Hertz furnishes 
all gasoline, oil . . . Publie Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft In- 
surance, and $100.00 deductible collision 
protection. For prompt, courteous serv- 
ice . . . for clean, modern, expertly main- 
tained trucks to suit your particular 
needs ... for an hour, day, week or 
longer .. . always call Hertz. 
Convenient ! Large corporations, small 
companies and individuals, too, rent 
Fords or other sturdy trucks from Hertz. 
You need only a driver’s license and 
proper identification to rent exactly the 
kind of truck you need for your specific 
job. In most of the more than 600 cities 


in the world-wide Hertz System, fleets 
of modern %-ton, 1-ton and 2-ton ca- 
pacities in pick-up, panel, van and stake 
body trucks are always ready for im- 
mediate use. 

EASY TO GET! Accredited business 
firms simply call on the phone, make 
arrangements, send a driver for the 
truck. In a matter of minutes you or 
your driver will be on the way. You 
pay only for actual time and mileage 
... with no hidden charges of any kind, 
Inexpensive! For example: the rate 
for the use of a pick-up truck for 24 
hours in Albuquerque, New Mexico, is 
only $6.00, plus 9 cents per mile, includ- 
ing gasoline, oil . . . and insurance. Thus, 
the total cost for a 40 mile trip is only 
$9.60. Rates lower by the week or on a 
long-term lease. (In some cities, the 
rates may vary slightly from the above 
example.) 

For complete information about either 
short-term renting or long-term leasing, 
call your nearest Hertz office or write to 
the address below. Learn the FACTS! 
You'll profit! 


Dept. G1l, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; phone: WEbster 9-5165 


HERTZ Jruck Rental SYSTEM 


Long-term lease. Hertz Truck Lease 
Service, for one truck or a fleet, is a 
proved plan that releases capital invest- 
ment, and yet gives every single advan- 
tage of ownership at a cost often less 
than ownership. 


Look in your telephone directory 


Le SHY 


Need a car? Hertz has them, too! Low rate includes gaso- 
line, oil and proper insurance. Call your local Hertz office. 








LOOKING 


FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Let “Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 


ested in. Call or write: 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Phone: MAin 1-9000 
































Experts Mechanize to Cut Crating Costs 


Experts in boxing and crating indus- 
trial merchandise, Barkow Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, are leaders in growing 
trend toward use of Delta Power 
Tools to mechanize a traditionally 
slow, costly, hand operation. Result: 
lower costs, better crating. Shown 
above are Rockwell-built Delta Uni- 
saw® and Radial Saw working as a 


yk dress cutting team, the core 


of efficient shipping department 
mechanization, Other power tools 
used by Barkow and other cratin 
experts: Delta band saws, drill 
presses, jointers, For details on power 
tool economies, write: Delta Power 
Tool Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
540L N. Lexington Ave., Pgh. 8, Pa. 


(Advertisement) 
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to the control surfaces and give them a 
normal air flow to bite into. 

Some claim the turbojet method still 

isn’t practical, but this new method of 
boundary-layer control does make an 
airplane more stable at low speeds. 
And, by reducing minimum landing 
ye it gets aviation a small step 
c toward its goal of operating from 
small runways or carriers. 
* Straight Up—From here, you move 
into the realm of airplanes that require 
no runways at all. The helicopter is 
the first of this breed. Despite its 
disadvantage of slow forward speed, 
there’s still a busy future for it in avia- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, designers have been 
pressing hard with their work on air- 
craft that will improve on the heli- 
copter’s forward speed while maintain- 
ing its vertical take-off capabilities. 
They come up with the vertical take- 
off fighter plane. It stands on its tail, 
is lifted straight into the air by the 
downward thrust of its jets or its pro- 
pellers. Once aloft, it converts to 
normal forward flight, at speeds much 
higher than those that helicopters can 
attain. 

But this design, too, is no perfect 
answer to the problem of getting high- 
speed aircraft into the air without first 
building a runway. Designers have 
found that the vertical take-off fighter’s 
most critical problems are its stability 
and control in hovering and in transi- 
tion from vertical to forward flight. 
¢ Manholes and Saucers—The flying 
platform or airborne manhole cover is 
another vertical take-off concept. Rotary 
fans provide the downward thrust to 
keep a small platform, carrying one 
man, in the air. The model that has 
been disclosed operates close to the 
ground. All the bugs have not yet been 
worked out. Pilots don’t want to be at 
100 ft. when an engine fails. 

Finally, you come to the latest en- 
try in the vertical take-off derby. This 
is the “flying saucer” concept that Secy. 
Quarles has revealed. The saucer is 

wered by a flat jet engine sandwiched 

tween two discs. The exhaust from 
the jet moves toward the perimeter of 
the discs, passes through gaps between 
them. By varying the gap between the 
discs, the jet thrust can be directed up, 
down, or laterally. This idea has not 
yet reached the prototype stage of the 
other vertical take-off types 


ill. Pilots Are Human 


In all the new designs one thing 
stands out. There has been no attempt 
to submerge the cockpit into the fuse- 
lage. Designers have learned that it’s 
more important for the pilot to see 
where he’s going than to get a smoother 
airflow around the airplane. 

But recently designers have found 
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Wheelabrator® DUSTUBES° 


save $10,000 yearly 


for Lord Mfg. Co. 


ventilating Banbury Mixers 


Lord Mfg. Co. of Erie, Pa., oper- 
ates two Banbury mixers to mix 
carbon black, sulphur and other 
materials with rubber stocks. 


Hoods over the hopper, oven hop- 
per, exhaust bearings and exhaust 
discharge gate of zach Banbury 
keep carbon black and other ma- 
terial from escaping into the air. 


Because this material is collected 
in the dry state by the cloth filter 
tubes in two Wheelabrator Dus- 
tube Collectors it can be returned 
to the batch. Savings of $10 to 
$15 per mixer per 8 hour day are 
achieved. 


Besides the savings, however, the 
return of the material insures 
proper mixture throughout the 


WHEELABRATOR 
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461 S. Byrkit Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


(Formerly American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp.) 
Trail Blazer of Industrial Progress 





batch cycle and maintains the 
quality of the batch. 


In addition, the Dustube Collec- 
tors simplify housekeeping and 
establish better working condi- 
tions in the department. 


Investigate the many benefits of 
Wheelabrator Dustube Collectors. 
Send today for Bulletin 372. 




















Why sprinklers sprinkle 
when things get hot! 


A major vse of fusible alloys is in automatic sprinkler systems. Alloys made of various 
combinations of bismuth, cadmium, lead, zinc, tin and indium act as a lock to secure the 
spring-loaded valve which holds back water under pressure. At a predetermined tem- 
perature between 165 and 360 degrees Fahrenheit, the alloy melts, releasing the water 
through sprinklers to quench the incipient fire. 


The Federated Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company is an 
important producer of fusible or low melting alloys with a wide variety of industrial 
applications. Federated’s quality-controlled fusible alloys bear the name “Asarcolo.” 


Like all other Federated non-ferrous metal products. . . ingots, solders, type metals, 
anodes .. Asarcolo fusible alloys have been developed by Federated’s modern research 
facilities and trained field sales engineers to meet modern industrial needs. 


No matter what characteristics or melting range you may need from a fusible alloy, 
think of Federated first as a source of supply. Our broad experience with all kinds of non- 
ferrous metals has earned us ovr reputation “Gs Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Wells 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
In Caneda: Federated Metals Canada, tid., Toronto end Montreal 





Aluminum, Anodes, Bubbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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a better compromise, even here. They 
have offered a wasp waist for supersonic 
jet aircraft (BW -Sep.17°55,p32). The 
wasp waist—a pinched-in section of the 
fuselage toward the rear of the plane— 
compensates, in some designs, for the 
necessary bulges of the plane’s cockpit 
and wings. The air flow around a super- 
sonic plane, disturbed when it meets 
interference from the cockpit and wings, 
returns to a smoother pattern as it 
passes by the wasp waist. The smoother 
air flow means reduced drag on the 
speeding airplane. And, for at least 
two airplanes, it has meant the differ- 
ence between subsonic and supersonic 
speeds. 
¢ Interior—Many changes are also tak- 
ing place inside the skin of the airplane 
These changes don’t show up in the 
profiles of the new designs—but they're 
readily apparent in the cost breakdown 
of new airplanes. A few statistics make 
the point. 

¢ fighter plane of World War II 
had an electrical system requiring about 
2,000-ft. of wiring. Today's fighter 
needs almost 25,000-ft. of wiring. An 
NACA official recently said that “the 
electrical and electronic gear the jet 
pilot has in his plane are equal in their 
complexity to the combined circuits of 
a city power system, a radio broadcast- 
ing station, a television station, and the 
fire control system of a battleship.” 

There's a great deal more equipment 
that’s present in a plane merely to kee 
the pilot alive. At the 40,000-ft. alti- 
tude, where Korean dog fights took 
place, the temperature is about -65I, 
atmospheric pressure is about 2 psi., 
compared to 15 psi. at sea level. If the 
ay were exposed to such conditions, 
1¢ would lose consciousness in about 
30 seconds, and be dead within the next 
two or three minutes. 

To survive, he must be enclosed in a 
heated and pressurized compartment. 
He must wear a mask that forces oxygen 
into his lungs under higher pressure. 
¢ Space Suit Age—Pilots have always 
been intentionally unconventional dress- 
ers. The bomber crews of World War 
Il who wore $50 boots and carefully 
hung their caps on coke bottles to pro- 
duce a “50 mission” shape, had a 
glamor and fascination that lured a lot 
of young men into flying. 

There's still glamour in the gaudily 
painted helmets of jet pilots and their 
multi-layered space suits. But no longer 
is the dress merely “an old school tie” 
to set the “aviator” apart from lesser 
mortals. Each part of it is necessary— 
and it reflects human limitations in the 
conquest of space. 
¢ Fundamental Odds—In spite of the 
tremendous amount of money spent on 
equipment for the pilot, on all the re- 
search that determines his capabilities, 
and the training that makes him a jet 
pilot, the plane he flies has, at best, 
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DON’T UNDERESTIMATE STRONG SELLING 
IN TODAY’S TOUGH MARKETS! 


Johnny’s ‘barking’ captures his audience . . . makes 
them want to see the show. In industry, too, companies 
must develop an interested audience ...a market for their 
products or services. Because, before they can make a 
profit, someone must buy the company’s product. And, 
in order to sell the product, it must have a market. 
Especially in these days of keen competition, immedi- 
ate and long-range market planning is necessary. Buying 
resistance must be overcome. And, with more products 
to choose from, the job of building comp_.oy recognition 
and product preference requires increased sales effort. 
The answer to these vital marketing problems lies in 
an aggressive sales program. And, for maximum effec- 
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PUBLIGHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 


tiveness, such plans should be supported by adequate, 
consistent advertising in Business Publications. Adver- 
tising not only builds company recognition and product 
acceptance, but also cuts the time factor in selling, thus 
reducing sales costs. Business Publication advertising 
delivers a company’s sales message to thousands of 
present and prospective customers—simultaneously — 
month after month—at pennies per call. 


THAT'S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial interest 
or responsibility in a company, you will want to en- 
courage the company’s management in the use of ade- 
quate Business Publication Advertising. 





OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 














Mighty hondy piece of materials handling equipment is this Towmotor 
Fork Lilt Truck which high-stocks 3300-pound loads of sheet metol 
for @ prominent steel lobricator — increasing storage capacity 70%. 


the HIGH and the MIGHTY... 


There are many steps required to turn raw materials into finished products 
and Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks are at home in receiving, processing, assem- 
bly, storage, or shipping jobs. By Mass Handling materia!s, Towmotor speeds 
production and distribution, cuts storage costs, strengthens every link in your 
chain of operations. For Certified Job Studies covering savings in your par- 
ticular industry, write TowmotTor Corporation, Div, 211, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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SINCE 1919 
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only a 50-50 chance of surviving im any 
contest with a guided missile. 

These odds raise perhaps the most 
fundamental of all questions about the 
design of tomorrow's flying machine 
Should the U.S. continue to spend so 
much money on manned flight when 
guided missiles like the Nike are 
cheaper? The question is unanswerable 
unless we can put a price tag on human 


life. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





A strong plea for more basic research 
in medicine is contained in the Ameri- 
caa Foundation’s report, Medical Re- 
search—a Mid-Century Survey, published 
this week. The work (Little, Brown & 
Co., 2 vol., $15) discusses current trends 
and problems in American medicine, 
with the bulk cf the text going imto 
discussion of unsolved clinical problems 
such as cancer, infertility, arterioscle 
rosis, viruses, hypertension, alcoholism. 
. 

Penny wise: Hughes Aircraft Co. is 
telling electronic component suppliers 
and vendors around the country that it 
wants parts 10 times as reliable as those 
of a few vears back, that reliability often 
must be placed ahead of costs in the 
missile program. At its Reliability Road 
Show, Hughes Vice-Pres. L. A. Hyland 
uses this illustration: “An attempt to 
save 36¢ on a reactor could have caused 
failure of a weapon more costly than 
the total savings possible on 40,000 
parts.” 





Ouch Meter Tests Drugs 


Researchers at Upjohn Co. have de 
veloped a new machine, which they 
have dubbed an “ouch meter.” Used 
to evaluate pain-killing drugs accurately, 
the device is little more than a photo- 
electric eye and a timer. Scientists give 
various doses of pain-killing drugs to 
laboratory rats, then apply heat as a 
stimulant. Effectiveness of the analgesic 
is determined hy the time it takes for 
the rat to react—that is, move its tail. 
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To help you find that just-right plant site... 


Every day 
we measure the 
erowth of 2319 


communities 


in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 


ue RESULT . . . a_perpetual 
inventory of plant site information 
unequaled in up-to-the-minute accu- 
racy and completeness. 

For nearly fifty years, the American 
Gas and Electric System has served 
practically every home and business in 
this growing seven-great-state area that 
now includes 2319 towns. 





Our men are in these communities 


every day, every week of the year—a 
network of on-the-job personnel care- 
fully reporting changes of economic and 
social import. 


Whether your need is dispersion, de- 
centralization or expansion, the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company can help 
simplify your plant site selection prob- 
lem. As it has for hundreds of other 
menufacturers, both large and small, it 


can bring pertinent information right 
to your desk ready for measurement by 
your own yardstick. 


r 7 LA 


You will find that this service will save 
many hours of valuable executive time in 
investigation and analysis. There is no 
charge. All we have to sell is power from 
capacity sufficient to meet the needs of 
any industry. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
3@ CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y¥,. 


To get a more detailed description of the many 
industry advantages in the American Gas and 
Electric service area, write for the brochure “A 7- 
State-Plant-Site Trip—in 5 minutes.” 

You'll learn about water, transportation, labor, 
taxes, raw materials, education, community char- 
acter and atmosphere and many other data necessary 
for pleasant, profitable plant operation. Address 
your inquiry in confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, 
Manager Area Development, 30 Church Street, 
New York 8, New York, 


OPERATING APFILIATES: 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC, 

OHIO POWER COMPANY 

WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 








... each month 
of the Canadian 


economy 


Monthly, the B of M's Business 
Review reports and interprets for 
you Canadian economic news and 
trends, To receive copies as they 
are published, write any U.S. office 
or Head Office, Montreal. 


WY DANK 


low Tork: 64 Well St. 
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Piling Up Big Gains 


Agricultural exports in the fitst nine 
months this year were running 11% 
ahead of last year. In the third quarter 
alone, the gain over a year ago was 21%. 
All commodities except cotton shared in 
the upturn, 

The increase is due largely to a bigger 
share of farm exports being financed by 
special government programs. But it is 


uncertain whether the lead can be main- 
tained in the last quarter. With one 
product, corn, Dept. of Agriculture offi- 
cials already have decided to stop export 
sale of surpluses at cut-rate prices. Idea 
is to try to raise declining farm prices by 
having corn that is exported purchased 
through commercial sources at the mar- 
ket price. 


Population Shifts by Regions 


The Trek Is Still Westward 


The epidemic of itching foot that has 
been spreading over the nation since 
World War Il (BW —Aug.13'55,p78) 
spread into the Northeast and pene- 
trated deeper into the South last year. 
As before, the shift was to the North 
Central and the West. Up until this 


time, however, there have been only 
small net shifts for the Northern re- 
gions. 

The West not only showed a greater 
gain in population; its population was 
also the most mobile. In April, 1955, 
about 29.6% of its population had 
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who put the starch in 


Sure ’n it’s such a crackling crisp apron that the job must 
have been done with Perma Starch! And we proudly claim 
an “assist’’ for Borden’s Chemical Division. 

Here’s the connection. Borden’s Polyco Department 
produces the polyvinyl acetate copolymer emulsions used 
by Milner Products Company in the manufacture of Perma 
Starch. These Polyco emulsions help provide the quality 
which has earned Perma Starch its leadership .. . the 
permanency which keeps sterched iterns like Mrs. Murphy's 
apron looking crisp and fresh far longer than if treated with 
ordinary starch. 

But Polyco’s service to industry goes iar beyond the 
business of making starch. Polyco polymerizes all types of 
resins ... to do all types of jobs . . . for all types of products. 
Polyco chemists, for example, are working hand-in-hand 


ADHESIVES «# 
RESIN «@ 


CASEIN «# 
POLYMERS * 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS 





Mrs. Murphy’s apron? 


with makers of paint, paper, textile, and leather goods, 
with resultant product improvements that have paid off 
handsomely for the manufacturer. 


So if you have a problem in polymers... if you're search- 
ing for the right one for your product . . . contact Borden's 
Polyec Department now. Discuss your problem with an 
experienced Polyco representative. Then let the Polyco 
experts “personalize” the polymer needed for the job. 
Write without obligation to The Borden Company, Chem- 
ical Division, Polyeo Dept., 101 Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
New Product Digest—The monthly magazine for 


persons with a professional or career interest in 
Creating, financing, manufacturing and market 
ing new products, $10.00 oanually For single 
copy send one dollar to Digest G17, Bou 2062 
Austin, Texas 


New Product Consultants. & consulting 
in product diversification specializing in foreign 
developed and fully engineered products to fit 
your program. Bubetantial savings in engineer 
ing time and development expense. We invite 
your inquiry, Ampower Corporation, 60 Broad 
Mtireet, New York 4, New York 
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moved into a different house, and 5.8% 
of this number had moved between 
states. In the South, 21.6% moved, but 
only 3.5% left their state of residence in 


the previous year. In North Central 
states, 18.8% moved, 2.8% between 
states. In the Northeast, 13.9% moved, 
1.6% out of state. 
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The Gap Gets Wider 


The gap between the amount of in- 
stallment credit extended by consumers 
and the amount they repaid grew bigger 
in September. After adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation, installment credit ex- 
ae climbed $79-million above the 

—_ level. And it topped September, 

4, by $805-million. 

The main reason for the rise in ex- 
tension of installment credit was in- 
creased purchases of cars and other 


big-tag items on time. But easier terms, 
lengthening the payment period, are 
holding down the level of current re- 
payments. 

On Sept. 30, $13.9-billion of the 
$26.7-billion of installment credit out- 
standing was automobile paper. Other 
consumer goods accounted for $5.8- 
billion. Personal loans amounted to 
$5.3-billion and repair and moderniza- 
tion loans came to $1.6-billion. 
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Standard Transmission 


It’s Riding in High Gear 


Automatic transmission is the most 
popular “optional” purchased by today’s 
motorists, according to Ward's Auto- 
motive Reports. In the first nine months 
of this year, 67.3% of the almost 6-mil- 


lion cars produced included this teature, 
bringing the count to about 20-million 
since its introduction in 1939. 

Overdrive is losing out-going into 
only 642% of this year’s cars. 
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THE TREND 





The New Conservatives 


Whatever last week's elections mean to the future 
of Republicans or Democrats, one trend is clear. This 
is the widespread refusal of voters to approve tax-financed 
public works projects. More than 75% of all such 
proposals—for schools, highways, sewers—were voted 
down. This is in sharp contrast to the 85% approval 
that such projects have received in the past 10 years. 

This suggests that the unparalleled prosperity of the 
postwar era, with its vast increase in incomes, has created 
more tax-conscious voters than ever existed before. 

Politicos will do well to reexamine the philosophy of 
“spend and spend, tax and tax, elect and elect.” Prosper- 
ity, it seems plain, tends to make conservatives. 


Ford Sells Stock 


A great deal of interest has been aroused by the 
impending sale of Ford Motor Co. stock to the public. 
This interest is understandable. Ford was America’s 
last great industrial empire built by one man and remain- 
ing in the hands of one family, In shifting to public 
ownership, it is now joining other great corporate enter- 
prises that are open to public scrutiny and responsible to 
a wide body of shareholders (BW—Nov.12'55,p166). 

It is probable that public ownership will bring no 
changes in the company’s policies. Since World War II, 
and under the leadership of Henry Ford II, the company 
virtually has remodeled and rebuilt itself, shedding its 
outdated, one-man rule in favor of a decentralized man- 
agement, By inviting public participation, it is making 
what amounts to a final break with its past. 

The initial sale of Ford stock will be the biggest equits 
financing in U. S. history. It is a much bigger under- 
taking than any of the similar operations taken in the 
boom era of the late 1920s. But it takes a boom era to 
make such operations possible. It is only at a time of 
active public interest in stocks that a financing of such 
dimensions can be carried out. 


The Problem of Plenty 


Despite the enormous advances in industrialization 
being made on every continent, over 60% of the world’s 
peoples are still dependent on agriculture as a way of 
life. The agricultural nations have not shared the prosper- 
ity that has been common to most industrial nations 
in the past few years. And the farmers in booming 
industrial countries, like the U. S. and Canada, have 
lagged behind the advances made by other groups in 
the population. 

This disparity between agriculture and industry has 
grown since the end of the Korean War. The demand for 
foods and for materials like rubber and wool leaped 
during the war. As a result, production and prices 
increased. 


But by 1953, production of food and farm products 
was outstripping demand, which brought a fall in world 
prices for most commodities. For example, Canada saw 
wheat prices drop 25% from 1951 to 1954; the price of 
sugar dropped 35%; jute prices were cut in half; and 
similar slumps hit other fibers. This decline, moreover, 
is still going on, while industrial prices are rising. 

Once food and raw material production is increased, 
it is difficult to reverse the process. In fact, the pressure 
of falling prices often results in greater efficiency—and 
means that farmers actually increase yields. This is 
particularly true in technologically advanced countnes, 
where agriculture is largely mechanized. But it is also 
the case in the underdeveloped areas. 

So far, there has been only a slump, not a worldwide 
collapse in farm prices such as occurred after World War 
1. But many authorities fear that we are now witnessing 
the beginning of a serious gap between the agricultural 
and industrial nations. 

Certainly this imbalance raises disconcerting questions: 
Can we have a world—or a nation—that is part prosperous, 
part depressed? Are we again faced with the problem 
of have-not nations, which, ironically, are in difficulties 
because of overproduction? Will the growing mechan- 
ization of farms lead to an oversupply not only of crops 
but of labor no longer needed in agriculture? 

These are the kind of questions that anyone interested 
in the continued growth and stability of our economy— 
and in the world’s—must try to answer. 


Reporting to the Public 


The number of our philanthropic and charitable 
institutions keeps growing. They increased from only 
250 in 1920 to over 30,000 in 1955. This is because of 
the excessively steep tax levies against individuals and 
corporations and the tax exemptions allowed for chari- 
table or philanthropic contributions. Now the Treasury 
Dept. has proposed that Congress pass a law permitting 
public examination of all applications for tax exemptions 
filed by new nonprofit organizations. 

This is not designed to reduce the number of such 
institutions, but to insure that they are legitimate. As 
such it is a constructive measure to prevent abuses by a 
few organizations that could damage the reputations of 
the many. 

The leading foundations, Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
and Guggenheim, for example, make public annually 
a full report of their activities and their finances. This 
is recognized as a sound and proper course. It does not 
seem unreasonable that all organizations claiming the 
privilege of tax exemption might be expected to make 
public reports. Certainly it would be to the advantage 
of all legitimate charitable and philanthropic enterprises 
if this were done. 
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) Ou Here's how Harvey Heavy-Press Extrusions 
save countless hours and tons of metal for 
America’s industry. By forcing an ingot of 
° aluminum through a die under heat and 
rf ‘dh mak v I] tremendous pressure, a part is produced in the 
exact cross section cailed for. To form the 
same part (c.g. this wing spar) from solid 
’ 2 — aluminum bar would take hours of machining, 
fas l¢ / and most of the metal would end as scrap 
There's a vital additional benefit, too: extruded 
parts are sounder and stronger than either 
| h tt »y machined or fabricated ones. It's one way 
die i C Harvey helps the aircraft industry get more 
planes and better planes ... in the air 


in less time 


with 


Harvey 


Aluminum 


Extrusions 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 


HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIF 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Harvey is a leading independent producer of aluminum extrusion Ul ys and all sizes, special extrusions, 


press forgings, hollow sections tructurals, rod and bar, forging ock, pipe, tube, impact extrusions, aluminum 


screw machine products and related products. Also similar produ 1 alloy steel and titanium on application 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodric 






igh Tanp is tops with Tuwckeu. 


AKE it light,” said truckers, 
“and you'll solve one of our 

big tarpaulin problems 
Conventional tarpaulins for open top 
trucks are heavy, hard to manage and 
not completely weatherproof. A manu 
facturer familiar with the versatile 
properties of Geon polyviny! materials 
knew the answer cto this problem 
He coated tough nylon fabric with a 
plastisol based on Geon paste resin and 
produced a lighter, weather resistant 
tarpaulin that also resists the effects of 
grease, oil and mildew. No sewing is 
necessary—it’s all electronically sealed 


ot 


Color is another bonus for the 
trucker. The Geon coating in bright 
colors reflects oncoming headlights for 
greater safety in night driving. It is 
also translucent, allowing daylight 
loading without artificial light 

This Geon coated tarpaulin may 
give you an idea for a new product, or 
increase the sales appeal of a present 
one. Geon materials cover a wide 
range of profitable uses from wire in 
sulation to rigid pipe, foam, flooring, 
and many others. To find out more 
about specific advantages that Geon 
may otter your own operation, 


Chemical --- =~: 


ee 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these 
tarpaulins. We supply only the Geon vinyl resin. 


please write Dpt. J-12, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 





GEON RESINS ¢ GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON colors 





